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Figure 1. The Fort Chipewyan-Fort Vermilion Region: Trading, Posts 1774-1821 
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Figure 3. Fort Vermilion Community Plan 


Introduction 


R. Geoffrey Ironside and Patricia A. McCormack 


In the fall of 1788, on the southern shore of 
Lake Athabasca, Roderic McKenzie and his men were 
hewing logs for the construction of Fort Chipewyan, 
the northern trading capital of the North West 
Company. A parallel scene was being enacted to the 
west on the Peace River, near present-day Fort 
Vermilion, where trader Charles Boyer, sent by the 
North West Company, was erecting a dwelling for a 
temporary winter trading outpost. In September, 
1988, the historical spotlight was re-focused on this 
part of Alberta, which witnessed these first 
European settlements 200 years earlier and which had 
been occupied by aboriginal peoples for thousands of 
years. 

This little-known but important part of Alberta 
was the focus of a major conference, which celebrated 
the bicentennial anniversaries of Fort Chipewyan and 
Fort Vermilion and the long histories of the 
residents of the two regions. The bicentennial theme 
provided the opportunity for a creative approach to 
the structure and organization of the conference, one 
that involved community residents, representatives 
of the public and private sectors, and academics in a 
unique scholarly enterprise. The set of papers in this 
proceedings presents what happened at the conference, 
although unfortunately it cannot represent the 
quality of interaction which occurred as a result of 
the meeting of diverse participants. This introduction 
explains the development process leading up to the 
conference itself and the publication of this 
proceedings. 

A conference on Fort Chipewyan’s history was 
initially suggested by one of the co-editors, P. 
McCormack, as a public event involving Fort 
Chipewyan residents foliowing the opening of the 
special exhibit which she was developing about Fort 
Chipewyan at the Provincial Museum of Alberta. 
Two other branches of the Historical Resources 
Division of the Department of Alberta Culture (now 
Alberta Culture and Multiculturalism), 
Archaeological Survey of Alberta and Historic Sites 
Service, also had projects and interests in Fort 
Chipewyan. They wished to be involved in the 
development of the conference. 

With this support, Alberta Culture and 
Multiculturalism contacted the Boreal Institute for 
Northern Studies to discuss the University’s 
participation in the conference. A joint steering 
committee was struck, consisting of representatives 
of Alberta Culture, the Boreal Institute, and various 
university departments, which in turn established a 


Planning Sub-committee (Appendix 1). Community 
representatives met with these committees at early 
stages in the evolution of the initiative. A formal 
contract for cooperative action and joint funding 
between Alberta Culture and the Boreal Institute 
was signed. This contract had three requirements. The 
first was the holding of a conference, which 
broadened to include Fort Vermilion, because Fort 
Vermilion residents had decided to designate the 
establishment of Charles Boyer’s post as the 
bicentennial date of their community’s existence. The 
second was the funding of new research. A special 
research fund of $30,000 was provided jointly to 
support scholarly research into the human history of 
the Fort Chipewyan-Fort Vermilion regions; 
researchers were to present their findings at the 
conference and to publish their results. The third 
requirement was the publication of a scholarly book. 

To impiement these plans, a conference 
committee and a research committee were struck 
(Appendix 1), chaired by Dr. R.G. Ironside and Dr. 
Stuart Mackinnon, respectively. Because a bicen- 
tennial anniversary is a special community event, 
community residents were involved immediately in 
conference planning in two ways. Members of the 
committee were designated to visit the communities 
and to liaise with the community bicentennial 
organizations — the Fort Chipewyan Bicentennial 
Society and the Fort Vermilion and District 
Bicentennial Association, and representatives of those 
associations were invited to work with the 
conference committee. Funding was provided for 
these purposes. The conference committee’s work was 
coordinated with that of the research committee. The 
research committee solicited widely for applications, 
including within Fort Chipewyan and Fort 
Vermilion; its members awarded funding to six 
individuals (Appendix 2). 

The conference committee met regularly from 
January, 1987, through September, 1988, when the 
conference was held, to consider the scope of the 
conference, the topics to be included, the 
organization of the conference itself, the publications 
to result, and the sources of funding for all 
activities. From the beginning, it was evident that 
because of the special nature of the bicentennial 
event, the overall focus should be that of human 
history, and the span of time should be broader than 
that of recorded history, to encompass the period 
from earliest human occupation to contemporary 
times. As well, speakers were to include community 
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residents, who would be presenting their views on 
their own histories, as well as other individuals 
from the public and private sector who might have 
special experiences in the regions to contribute. 

There were six topics which the conference 
committee established: 

Prehistory and early contact 

The fur trade, past and present 

European pioneer settlement 

Evolving roles of governments 

Economic development and modern resource 
utilization 

The quality of community life and prospects for 

the future 

The conference took place over two days, 
September 23-24, 1988. In addition, field excursions 
to the two communities took place on September 
25th. The first session of the conference was a 
plenary one, in which representatives of the 
community, government, and Boreal Institute made 
welcoming remarks, and scholars addressed topics to 
provide a context for the subsequent sessions. 
Concurrent paper sessions were arranged for each 
community. Each current session was designed to 
include representatives from three groups: the 
community, the public or private sector, and 
academics. In several instances, these categories 
overlapped. This structure was decided upon to 
ensure that there was active community participation 
and a wide range of viewpoints presented. As well, 
two workshops were included to allow for even 
more participation by community residents. A 
plenary session was added to allow presentations by 
guests who had come from museums in Scotland and 
by some of the funded researchers of their work-to- 
date. Other researchers were included in the 
concurrent sessions. A final plenary session allowed 
for a review of highlights of the conference. 

The formality of the organized sessions was 
balanced by informal social mingling and a banquet. 
The latter featured traditional northern foods, fiddle 
music by Frank Ladouceur and Jay Kuchinski, jigging 
by Elsie Yanik and Eva Ladouceur, who also sang 
“Oh Canada” in Cree. The historical figure Peter 
Pond was portrayed by Edmonton actor Warren 
Graves. 

The conference committee cooperated with the 
community bicentennial societies in the selection of 
conference speakers for each session. The committee 
compiled a list of possible speakers, and this list was 
circulated to each society for its review and 
suggested additions. Each bicentennial society 
provided names of key individuals expert in different 
facets of community life. Using this master list, 
individual speakers were invited to prepare papers and 
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presentations. It was recognized that many 
community presentations would be strictly verbal 
ones, some in the Native languages, without 
accompanying papers, and therefore sessions were 
tape recorded in order that their remarks could be 
transcribed and, where necessary, translated and 
included in the proceedings. Translation at the 
conference was done informally, by the children of 
the Native elders. 

Some difficulties inevitably arose. In organizing 
a conference of this kind, distance created problems 
for communication among the groups involved. The 
idea of a formal conference in Edmonton was remote 
to many people living in these isolated northern 
communities, and some individuals committed 
themselves to participating without realizing what 
was entailed. Some conference participants dropped 
out and had to be replaced, often at the very last 
minute. Some sessions ended up unbalanced as a 
result. 

Funding presented special difficulties, because so 
many of the speakers came from Fort Chipewyan, 
Fort Vermilion, and their regions. Funding was 
required for the organization of the conference, 
including visits to the communities and visits by 
community representatives to Edmonton. It was 
required for travel and accommodation for most 
speakers. Because it was realized that most northern 
residents could not afford the costs of attending the 
conference, it was decided not to discriminate among 
different categories of speakers and to fund 
completely all speakers, other than those who had 
access to expense money. Other funding was required 
for the conference publications. These consisted of 
the proceedings and a book to be published by 
September, 1990. The total amount raised to fund the 
conference and books was approximately $135,000, 
including in-kind donations by the sponsors, Alberta 
Culture and Miulticulturalism and the Boreal 
Institute for Northern Studies. In short, it was a 
costly conference to mount. 

To obtain this sum, the conference committee 
approached a wide array of granting agencies, founda- 
tions, private corporations, and private individuals. 
It was only because of the outstanding generosity of 
such sponsors that the conference could proceed. They 
included the following: 


Foundations 
Alberta Historical Resources Foundation 
The Gladys and Merrill Muttart Foundation 


Government 
Advanced Education Endowment Incentive Fund 
Alberta Culture and Multiculturalism 


Alberta Municipal Affairs 

City of Edmonton 

Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of 
Canada 


Private Sector 

Canadian Airlines International 

Grey Goose 

W. Bruce Hunter 

Maclab Enterprises 

Northern Transportation Company Limited 
Syncrude Canada Ltd. 

Time Air 


University of Alberta 
Boreal Institute for Northern Studies 
University/Community Special Projects Fund 

While the original contract specified only a 
single publication, the conference committee decided 
that the unique nature of this conference would lend 
itself more readily to two different publications. 
The first was to be a conference proceedings, 
contained in this volume. It was intended to be as 
complete a record as possible of the event and to be 
published at low cost so that it was accessible to a 
wide audience. Copies will be provided free to the 
community schools, the conference presenters, and to 
all paid conference registrants. To emphasize the 
breadth of personal knowledge contained within the 
proceedings, the editors decided that each presenter 
and session chair would be introduced through a 
biographical note, and a synopsis provided for each 
session, synthesizing the session’s main 
contributions. 

Although not a traditional approach to scholarly 
publication, the juxtaposition of personal anecdote 
and experience with formal research studies 
represents an innovative solution to concerns from 
the northern communities that their points of view 
have rarely been heard from directly, and to concerns 
from the organizing committee that the life 
experiences of community residents must be heard in 
a direct manner. It is the history of the northern 
communities and the roles which they and their 
residents have played which lay at the heart of the 
conference. The conference provided a forum where 
all could speak directly and where all participants 
could interact as equals in sessions and publication of 
the proceedings. A careful reader of this volume will 
gain some understanding of Fort Chipewyan and Fort 
Vermilion as the centres of unique regions in 
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northern Alberta, with their own sense of identity, 
geography, history, and mythologies. 

To meet the more conventional notion of 
scholarship, a second publication is planned. All 
presenters are invited to submit revised papers, which 
will be refereed by individuals chosen by the editors 
in consultation with the conference committee. Like 
the Proceedings, the book will be published in the 
Occasional Publication series of the Boreal Institute 
for Northern Studies of the University of Alberta. 

In the eyes of some, this conference was an 
experiment which involved considerable risk. Despite 
periodic frustrations, the conference and the pro- 
ceedings which follow represented a rare opportunity 
to link northern communities, government depart- 
ments, and the University community in an 
integrated scholarly project. It provided a singular 
record of community histories and forecasts of their 
future paths. 
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Opening Remarks 


R. Geoffrey Ironside 


At this point one usually says that it gives me 
great pleasure. I’m not going to say that. I’m going 
to say that I am ecstatic and greatly relieved that we 
have reached this point in the development of the 
conference. It’s a celebration of a unique event, the 
bicentennials of the communities of Fort Chipewyan 
and Fort Vermilion. We felt, as a conference 
committee, that we had to address this unique event 
appropriately with a format that really gave meaning 
to it. Geographical locations only become places once 
they are stamped with the life experiences of people 
who live there, but before that they are merely 
physical locations on a map. Therefore, we believed 
it was essential to have residents from these 
communities participate actively in this conference. 
We wanted to hear their views, their attitudes, their 
histories, their perceptions of their own lives and the 
places in which they live. Each session, therefore, 
was designed to have a resident participant, a business 
person or government person, and a scholar. They all 
could be residents of the community or have had 
contacts with the community in the past or at the 
present time. But it was quite certain by that triadic 
format that we would have community participation. 
I believe that it is the first time in the history of the 
Boreal Institute for Northern Studies of the 
University of Alberta that we have had such 
substantial northern representation and participation 
at a conference. We also felt that the bicentennial 
dictated the context for the establishment of the 
themes of the sessions. We thought a time dimension 
was absolutely necessary so that we could retrace 
events as far as possible in time and then come 
forward to the present day and indeed look into the 
future. There is an on-going historical experience 
here, obviously, and we felt it would not be 
appropriate just to select any one particular period. 
We will hear, therefore, about past governors and 
the governed, the present government and the 
governed, businesses and their customers. We will 
hear about the interaction between people and their 
natural environment and how all of this is 
interpreted by scholars, the Native people, other 
people in those communities, and indeed, others 
elsewhere. Specifically, we hope the conference 
achieves three things. First of all, we hope it will 
provide greater understanding between people of 
different backgrounds and different experiences, a 
greater understanding about life in small, remote 
communities in Alberta and Canada and how it is 
necessary to listen to what the “north wind” is 
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saying. This understanding is something that only 
now we seem to be recognizing as a necessity in 
coming to terms with the land claim settlements 
which are inching ahead in this country. 

What northerners know about their lives can 
teach us valuable lessons for our relationships with 
them. Secondly, we want to provide an expansion of 
knowledge about the histories, the economies, the 
geographies and the sociologies of these communities 
and regions about which so much is still unresearched 
and unpublished. Thirdly, we want to provide an oral 
record and a written record through the publication 
of a complete proceeding of papers and discussions. 
We feel that this will be invaluable to students, 
school teachers, university teachers, for researchers, 
those in government and business, and we will 
certainly endeavour to deliver copies to the schools 
and libraries of the two communities. There will 
also be a more research-based and refereed book 
published at a later stage. 

I would like to thank now people who have 
enabled this conference to come to fruition: first, the 
participants themselves, particularly those who have 
come from the two communities to Edmonton. 
Secondly, the financial sponsors; there is a board set 
up in the hall with their names, and I would ask you 
to read it. Basically, we raised over $50,000 to 
enable this conference to be put on. Apart from the 
generosity of Alberta Culture and Multiculturalism 
and the Boreal Institute for Northern Studies of the 
University of Alberta, this conference would not 
have proceeded without the generosity of those 
sponsors, particularly in the private sector as well as 
foundations in Alberta and even at the federal level. 
It has allowed us, in particular, to support 
financially the participation of residents of the two 
communities. Third, I would like to thank the 
members of the conference committee for their 
contributions: first of all, Dr. Patricia McCormack, 
Curator of Ethnology of the Provincial Museum and 
Alberta Culture, who had the initial idea for an 
exhibit and a conference dealing with Fort 
Chipewyan. Fort Vermilion became involved with it 
quite soon after that. Her knowledge of Fort 
Chipewyan has been invaluable; secondly, Dr. Heinz 
Pyszczyk, of the Archaeological Survey and Alberta 
Culture, who visited Fort Vermilion on behalf of 
the committee, several times. Thanks also go to Bill 
Tracy, of Historic Sites and Alberta Culture; Dr. 
Chuck Hobart, of the University’s Department of 
Sociology, who also visited Fort Vermilion; Dr. 


Stuart Mackinnon of the History department who 
visited Fort Chipewyan; and probably the most 
important person of all, Anita Moore, our executive 
secretary of the Boreal Institute upon whose 
invaluable past experience and knowledge of many 
conferences we absolutely depended. I would also 
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like to thank Simone Rogiani, of the Boreal 
Institute, who was responsible for much of the 
logistics of this conference. 

Now I would like to turn to the platform 
speakers and ask Father Casterman to give a short 
address. 


Opening Remarks 


Father Lucien Casterman 
President, Fort Chipewyan Bicentennial Society 


Father Lucien Casterman is a member of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate stationed in Fort Chipewyan from 
1950-62 and 1981-88. As President of the Fort Chipewyan Bicentennial Society, he played an active role in 
organizing the community’s bicentennial celebrations and in liaising between the conference organizing committee 


and Fort Chipewyan. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, dear 
friends. Last night we allowed ourselves to be 
carried on the wings of Northwind Dreaming into the 
past of Fort Chipewyan. The whole display and every 
item in it speak vividly and movingly of the past and 
the silent presence. This morning, and for the coming 
two days, on the occasion of the Fort Chipewyan and 
Fort Vermilion bicentennials, together we will share 
knowledge and information and we will also reflect 
upon our experience of life in the history and 
development of these two northern Alberta 
communities. Here as the president of the Fort 
Chipewyan Bicentennial Society, I want to express 
our sincere appreciation to Dr. Byrne, the Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Alberta Culture, to Mr. 
O’Neill, the Deputy Minister, to Dr. Ross Wein, the 
Director of the Boreal Institute, and also to Dr. 
Ironside, the Chairman of the Conference Organizing 
Committee. To them we offer our sincere 
appreciation for having set up this meaningful 
celebration. Together we will explore the past. We 
will also acquire a better knowledge and 
understanding of the present, and we will share some 
vision of the future. 

Unfortunately, it is almost impossible to go 
back to the time prior to the recorded history of Fort 
Chipewyan. There, we would discover how the 
Native populations managed surviving for centuries 
under very harsh conditions. Then, in time, they 
shared their knowledge and experience of the country 
with fur traders and explorers. Without the help of 
Native peoples, these would not have successfully 
been able to meet the challenges they faced when 


they arrived in the region. And I want the very first 
inhabitants of our land to be recognized here. Their 
experience and vision of the past we now find 
reflected in many ways in the lives and hearts of our 
elders. The past is important to help us understand 
the present and build upon it. The passing of 
traditional values from one generation to the next is 
a major component for any progress and 
development. 

Turning now to the present, during these two 
days, we are called to spend together time with 
scholars who will share with us the fruit of their 
research, the knowledge they have of conditions and 
factors affecting the life of the community. Much of 
their research has been derived from having worked in 
the field, so that the scholars are well-known and 
are much appreciated by the people of our 
community. During the workshops we will also hear 
from some 20 or 30 participants, members of the 
Fort Chipewyan community, who are involved in the 
life of the community. They will present us with 
basic and complementary aspects of life in Fort 
Chipewyan. We reach today, with this conference, an 
important moment in the celebration of our 
bicentennial. It will make us more conscious of the 
richness and the difficulties of our past which will 
help us to have a greater view of today’s challenges 
and will inspire us to a stronger vision of the future 
for ourselves and for the coming generations. All of 
us participants of the conference will come out of it 
enriched in our own lives. Sharing is growing. Thank 
you. 


Pearl Newman 


Opening Remarks 


Member, Fort Vermilion and District Bicentennial Association 


Ms. Pearl Newman is a long-term resident of Fort Vermilion, having farmed there since 1951. In 1989 she retired 
as Director of Further Education, but she still chairs the Further Education Council. She is also involved with the 


Fort Vermilion Community Library. 


Father Casterman, Mr. Chairman, members of 
the Government, distinguished scholars, ladies and 
gentlemen. This is the first time that the 
bicentennial of any Alberta communities has been 
celebrated. It is appropriate to recognize the 
historical role that these communities have played in 
the development of Alberta. I am especially pleased 
to have been invited to bring greetings on behalf of 
the people of Fort Vermilion and District to the 
conference. Fort Vermilion was the first settlement 
in the region, but today the neighbouring 
communities of La Crete, High Level, Rainbow Lake, 
Assumption and Paddle Prairie are included in the 
original trading area. It is appropriate that the Boreal 
Institute honour the contributions made by the 
pioneers and the resources of the Fort Vermilion area 
as being significant in the history of Alberta. 

Historically, Fort Vermilion had its beginnings 
with the fur trade. Early traders were sent to the 
area to establish posts, trade with the Indian people 
and tap the bountiful supply of rich furs. During 
1788 the first trading post was built by Charles 
Boyer, a Northwest Company employee. Although 
the site of the trading centres changed, the fur trade 
was established, and a history of continuous 
settlement remains. In those days when the rivers 
were the highways, Fort Vermilion was used as a 
distribution point to smaller outposts of the area. 
Soon Roman Catholic and Anglican missionaries 
came to tend to the needs of the people. The 
Reverend William Bompas visited Fort Vermilion, 
noting the need for a Mission. The Beaver Indians 
particularly, were dying of small pox. He returned 
in 1870 and vaccinated five hundred people. 

To provide fresh supplies of vegetables, gardens 
were established at the fur trade posts or wherever 
there was settlement. Diary entries of prominent 
names in the region’s early history such as 
Mackenzie, Simpson, Thompson and others, tell of 
these bountiful gardens that were grown. With such 
a record we cannot proclaim farming as being new to 
the area. In 1876 a wheat sample from Fort 
Vermilion captured the bronze metal at the 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia. Until the 
early 1900s locally grown crops were processed in 
the area and used in the fur trade. In later years some 
crops were shipped upriver to the town of Peace 
River. Today the area is a major grain producing area 


in the Peace River Block, and agricultural products 
are shipped by railway and truck. 

One of our earlier Prime Ministers, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, knew of the rich resources of the area. 
Debating provincial boundaries in the House of 
Commons he requested that Fort Vermilion be 
included in the province of Alberta. To accommodate 
his request it was decided that the northern boundary 
be set at the 60th parallel. In this year, the 
community proudly adopted as the Bicentennial 
motto “Where Alberta Began.” 

To celebrate the Fort Vermilion and District 
Bicentennial, the community arranged various 
successful events. Festivities began with the 1988 
New Years Eve Ball at which heritage fashions were 
wom by the guests. During the month of February, 
the organizers were successful in bringing the 
Olympic Torch to the community. As a reminder we 
have an Everlasting Campfire that burns near our 
Community and Cultural Complex. Other special 
events hosted were the Mennonite concerto and The 
Anglican Synod of the Diocese of Athabasca. It is 
noted that the first Synod of the present diocese of 
Athabasca was held at Fort Vermilion one hundred 
years ago. The annual Indian Assembly of Alberta, a 
meeting of treaty status Indians from the entire 
province took place here. The Northern Alberta 
Development Council and the Mackenzie Regional 
Planning Commission held a joint meeting with 
representatives from points throughout Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. A group of about 50 people in covered 
wagons and on horseback made a 100 mile trek to pay 
tribute to early homesteaders and to relive the mode 
of transportation of the day. Our provincial and 
federal governments honoured the occasion with 
special grants and plaques. The Member of the 
Legislative Assembly, Al Adair, Honorary Chairman 
of the Committee, was instrumental in the renaming 
of Highway 67 to “Bicentennial Highway 88” and 
other sign posts along the highway. 

During Heritage Weekend many former residents 
returned to attend special homecoming events. 
Throughout the official ceremonies, the intercultural 
interracial harmony that has and still persists was 
evident. A presentation was made to Chief Harry 
Chonkolay on the 50th anniversary as Chief of the 
Dene Band, and Indian, Ukrainian and Métis groups 
provided entertainment. Special guests to take part in 
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the proceedings were Premier Don Getty and Prime 
Minister and Mrs. Mulroney. For the rest of the 
week such events as a Heritage Fashion Show, Art 
Exhibition, La Crete Pioneer Days and a music 
festival were hosted. Elderhostel Canada, was held 
with participants from as far away as Fort Myers, 
Florida and other United States locations. As we 
near the close of a memorable year I would like to 
take this opportunity to say “Thank You” to the 
residents of Fort Chipewyan for their fine 
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hospitality and to thank our government 
representatives; also to thank the people of High 
Level who devoted their entire Ice Capades as a 
tribute to the bicentennial and donated a large carved 
wooden replica of the logo. Finally, thanks to the 
residents of La Crete for their generous support and 
last but not least to the Boreal Institute. It is hoped 
that the findings of this symposium will secure for 
Fort Vermilion and District its rightful place in the 
history of Alberta. 


Ross Wein 
Director, Boreal Institute for Northern Studies 
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Dr. Ross Wein became the Director of the Boreal Institute for Northern Studies in 1987. Since 1983, he has 
conducted research in Wood Buffalo National Park, where he coordinated a research team working on various 
aspects of the park’s fire history. Currently, he is studying forest vegetation change under changing climates. 


Distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen. I am 
happy to be here on this important birthday 
celebration. On behalf of the Boreal Institute for 
Northern Studies and the University of Alberta, of 
which we are a part, I wish to express our pleasure 
in supporting this conference. Over the next two 
days, you will meet most of our staff and researchers 
who have spent many hours preparing for the event. 
We are proud of them and salute them for their 
efforts. 

Most of the activity of our Institute is focused 
on research, with subjects that range from 
Anthropology to Zoology. Within the many 
disciplines, research can range from basic and 
theoretical to the applied. We are always conscious 
that research must be relevant to other needs of 
Northerners and must be of good quality to stand up 
to public scrutiny. That is why I am pleased to see 
researchers and northern residents discussing topics 
of mutual interest at the same conference. 

Aside from our Institute’s financial sponsorship 
of 50 to 60 researchers from the University of 
Alberta who conduct northern research each year and 
the holding of conferences such as this bicentennial, 


we also have a publication program which makes 
research results available to a wide audience. 

Some of you may be aware of our northern 
research library and our program to make our 
holdings and those of others more widely available 
through a Canadian Polar Information System. 

I hope some of you may find time to visit our 
Institute. But since the conference schedule indicates 
a busy time ahead, I will simply extend an open 
invitation to visit at any time. The university is 
standing solidly behind our plans for the future and 
we would be pleased to share these plans to further 
serve the north. 

I think over the next two days you will be 
thinking of the past and the future. The bicentennial 
celebrations are in a way only a good excuse to pay 
tribute not only to the elders and to recorded 
history, but also to the memory of peoples who 
followed the retreating glaciers thousands of years 
ago and the generations that followed. Exploring the 
past through the eyes of elders and researchers will 
lead to understanding, the pride of heritage, and then 
to enthusiasm for facing the future with confidence. 
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J.S. O'Neill 


Deputy Minister, Alberta Department of Culture and Multiculturalism 
As the Deputy Minister of the Alberta Department of Culture and Multiculturalism, Mr. Jack O’Neill facilitated 


the Department’s support for this unique conference. 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished platform guests, 
ladies and gentlemen. I wish first of all to bring you 
greetings from the Government of Alberta, the 
Premier of the Province, the Honorable Don Getty, 
and from the Minister of Culture and 
Multiculturalism, the Honorable Greg Stevens who 
regrets that he could not be with us this morning. I 
wish to welcome to the Museum, and perhaps to 
Edmonton, those citizens from Fort Chipewyan and 
Fort Vermilion who are here for the conference and 
also from all other areas within and outside the 
province. We in the Department of Culture and 
Multiculturalism appreciate the opportunity to 
cooperate with the Boreal Institute for Northern 
Studies of the University in sponsoring and in 
putting together this conference. In the department 
we are proud of the scientists we have here at the 
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museum who have worked so hard in the past two, 
three, four years with the citizens of Fort 
Chipewyan and Fort Vermilion. They have, I think, 
put together a wonderful exhibition under the 
leadership of Dr. McCormack, which exhibition 
some of you might have seen last night. We are very 
proud of the contribution that our staff has made and 
will continue to make. I know that the efforts of 
this conference will enrich our understanding of our 
province, especially its northern region, of our 
forefathers here in Alberta, and of the importance of 
the activity of the people who have lived in Fort 
Chipewyan and Fort Vermilion. We appreciate the 
efforts that everyone has put into the conference, 
especially the researchers and the organizers, and I 
know that we will all benefit from their work. 
Thank you. 


Session 1: 
Plenary Session 


R. Geoffrey Ironside 
Chair, Fort Chipewyan-Fort Vermilion Bicentennial Conference Committee 


Dr. Geoffrey Ironside is a Professor of Geography at the University of Alberta with regional development and 


northern research interests. He has served on the Advisory Board of the Boreal Institute for Northern Studies. 
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Synopsis 


The opening plenary session featured three papers 
by eminent social scientists. They were intended to 
provide a broad framework for the concurrent 
community sessions on topical themes which 
followed. 

Dr. Jennifer Brown spoke first on how 
traditional academic approaches to fur trade studies 
have structured analyses and obscured an 
understanding of Native life beyond the immediate 
realm of the trade. As well, Native understandings 
of the fur trade have been little studied. The “whole 
story” is still waiting to be told. It will require 
greater reliance on alternative sources of 
information, such as oral history, and new approaches 
to the subject. 

Readers will note major interpretational 
differences in the papers given by Dr. Morris Zaslow 
and Dr. Michael Asch. Dr. Zaslow addressed the 
critical topic of infrastructure development in 
northern Alberta and its impact. In brief, he 
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contends that it was the creation of increasingly 
efficient transportation networks that allowed the 
exploitation of northern resources and provided 
greater opportunities for residents and outside 
concerns. At the same time, he points out a few 
deleterious consequences, such as the decline in 
Athabasca Landing once it was bypassed as a 
transportation hub. 

Dr. Asch was concerned with issues surrounding 
the modern persistence of a hunting-trapping or 
bush-based economic sector in northern Alberta. He 
challenged the notion that this sector is backward or 
obsolete, to be eliminated in favor of more 
“modern” advanced economic activities. He 
contended that such an interpretation is misleading in 
its underestimation of the contributions of “country 
foods.” In fact, hunting, trapping, and fishing are a 
northern equivalent of southern agriculture. He 
explored ways in which this undervalued sector 
could be encouraged. 


The Blind Men and the Elephant: Fur Trade History Revisited 


Jennifer S.H. Brown 
Professor of History, University of Winnipeg 


Jennifer Brown brings perspectives from both anthropology and history to her long-term research on the Canadian 
fur trade and its impacts on aboriginal and European participants. A prolific scholar, her recent studies in 
northern Algonquian ethnohistory have focused on individuals and families. 


Most of us are familiar, these days, with the 
debates over Native “dependency” on the fur trade, 
and with the various problems of defining and 
documenting dependency in different regions and 
periods.* Less attention has been paid, however, to a 
rather different sort of fur trade dependency that has 
existed for quite a long time. Canadian history itself 
is to some extent dependent on the fur trade, as are 
numbers of both academic historians and popular 
writers. To take “dependency” in its most literal, 
etymological sense, we hang our history around the 
fur trade, we suspend it from that hook, as a kind of 
fixed point from which we can proceed to more 
“modern” times. Once our general history texts 
cover the fur trade, they can proceed to other things. 
But the subject must be treated in an early section, 
even if in recent works it is modified into a doublet: 
Indians in the fur trade, or women in the fur trade 
(thus accommodating two constituencies at once, 
killing two birds with one stone, as it were). 
Whatever the quality of these textual presentations, 
they do agree that soon after Canada’s history (in 
terms of European contact) begins, the fur trade is at 
least a significant episode. 

If a certain number of historians and their 
textbooks exhibit elements of fur trade dependency, 
so too does our national historical mythology. The 
fur trade is embedded in it as a critical social- 
evolutionary stage; in fact, there is a good deal of 
social evolutionism in the writing of national 
histories generally. American history, thanks to 
Frederick Jackson Turner, has had its frontier thesis;2 
Canada has its fur trade thesis (or theses, if we 
allow for the multiple elaborations by historians and 
others from Harold Adams Innis onward). The fur 
trade has stood like a great height of land, a Portage 
la Loche, between ancient and modern Canada. The 
frontier imagery of the American West is often 
complemented, in Canadian fur trade writings, by 
medieval images. Among recent writers, Peter C. 
Newman, although he did not invent this rhetoric, 
has carried medieval as well as frontier imagery to 
the greatest extremes. Thus, in Newman’s Caesars of 
the Wilderness (1987: 3), we have the Nor’ Westers 
compared to the “crusaders of the Middle Ages,” 


and building “capricious castles” in Montreal. 
“These knights of the forest,” he tells us, “regarded 
themselves as inheritors of that mantle of esteem 
once worn by gladiators and noblemen, or, more 
appropriately, Highland clan chieftains” (Newman 
1987: 71) As sometimes happens with his writings, 
it is difficult to determine exactly what he means; 
but clearly he has reasons to believe that his 
medieval images are apt and will resonate with his 
readers among the general public. 

The fur trade has stood not only as a Middle 
Ages but also as a threshold between wilderness and 
agriculture, between primitive and civilized, and 
between communalism and the coming of industrial 
capitalism, as writers have variously conceived of it. 
Among Canada’s ethnic communities, the Métis were 
taken to personify that transition zone, being so 
identified, as they have been, with the final phases of 
the pre-Confederation fur trade era (Giraud 1945).4 
As a symbolic complex, then (and the fur trade has 
been recurringly imbued with highly charged 
symbolism), it has mediated between opposites 
which are themselves laden with meanings and 
values. People of European heritage have variously 
seen the transition from primitive to civilized or 
from small communal societies to industrial 
technology as progress or as degradation (Leacock and 
Lurie 1988; Hickerson 1988); but those polar 
Opposites are never neutral, and thus the fur trade 
itself is not neutral ground but bears the weight of 
an ulterior significance. It is an act in a historical 
drama, setting the stage for subsequent acts or phases 
that follow more or less inexorably towards modern 
Canada as denouement. 

If we have trouble escaping the evolutionary, 
progressivist mode that so often has characterized 
national(ist) historiographies, we have equal trouble 
avoiding the fundamental error of “presentism.” Fur 
trade history, like any other, is at risk of being 
jammed into a mould that bears the shape or imprint 
of our own current concerns, interests, or even vested 
interests (we all belong to one or another interest 
group, whether political, cultural, ethnic, gender- 
based, or all of the above). 

In sum, whosoever approaches fur trade history 
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(or any history) does so as the proverbial blind men 
approached the elephant — having certain precon- 
ceptions, mental images, intentions, and interpretive 
resources to apply to the parts they grasped first. 
And having grasped, it is hard to let go. Especially if 
you do not see very well, you tend to cling to 
whatever you are already holding, and to form your 
general impressions and conclusions from that part. 
There is no doubt that in the fields of both fur trade 
and Native history we “see” a tremendous amount 
more than we used to see; the last twenty years have 
produced voluminous researches and innovative 
approaches that have greatly changed and amplified 
our views of these subjects. (James Parker’s M.A. 
thesis of twenty years ago on Fort Chipewyan was, 
in its scope and depth, a harbinger of these 
developments; Parker 1987.) Yet there is still room 
for questions and even discomfiture at the state of 
our knowledge and the level of our understanding. 
My comments are directed particularly at fur trade 
history, but they have ramifications, as well, for the 
study of Native history in regions whose past is 
largely treated as belonging to fur trade studies. 

As the blind men (and women) who do fur trade 
history gain increased sight (and vision — the two 
are not quite synonymous), will they eventually see 
a whole elephant? Some indeed, having discovered the 
tusk or the trunk, will continue to maintain that the 
fur trade is epitomized by hardnosed, aggressive 
Capitalists piercing the flank of Canada’s north, or 
that it is an octopus or snake, insinuating itself into 
every corner of northern life. Others, finding the 
velvet ears or the soft undersides, will keep to a 
gentler view of the fur trade as a setting for 
communication, intercultural communitas, and new 
social bonds. What, however, if when the scales are 
lifted from our eyes, we find there is no elephant at 
all, or perhaps a rather smaller creature of a quite 
different order? 

I am not prepared to say what that creature 
might be. But my point is that in order to restudy 
the fur trade in some new ways, we might start by 
deconstructing it. Perhaps I should apologize for 
that word which, despite its currency among some 
literati, is not in my Oxford or Webster’s 
dictionaries; but I think my usage of the term will 
make clear what I have in mind. First, we might 
examine more closely what we mean by the term 
“fur trade society,” and to consider what extent and 
in what senses such an entity ever existed. “Society” 
itself is a term with many different meanings which 
may or may not apply, or may apply only partially 
to the data on the fur trade. We might learn much 
from testing those meanings and defining our terms 
more clearly. 
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But a still larger question lurks in the shadow 
of the elephant. What do we miss, and what do we 
lose sight of, when we subsume so much of the 
history of northern North America from the 1600s 
to the mid-1800s under the rubric, “fur trade 
history”? What if, for a moment, we try removing 
the elephant entirely, or at least looking very 
carefully around, beyond, and through it? (Insofar as 
it is an image of our minds, it has a ghostly quality.) 
By this suggestion, I do not mean returning to the 
periods before European-Native contacts. Rather, I 
propose revisiting the fur trade era as if the fur trade 
were only one of countless things going on while 
those intermittent and often widely dispersed 
contacts were occurring. I would suggest, moreover, 
that we reconsider the nature and biases of our 
documentary sources still more profoundly than we 
already have. 

The central problem with these sources is that, 
with rare exceptions, they all spring from people of 
European origin who, even if they were not 
themselves traders, were enmeshed in the dynamics 
of trading post life and saw their surroundings from 
very particular angles. Their biases have been well- 
recognized, and even overstated in some instances. 
But there is a deeper difficulty, going beyond the 
moral ethnocentrism often found in their writings. 
They had great trouble imagining that any history 
was being made or that anything significant was 
happening outside the orbits of the traders’ posts and 
outposts. Thus, we too, relying on these men as 
sources, keep the same reference points; we study 
northern history in terms of relationships between 
the European traders and the Indians, between them 
and their Native families, and so on. 

I am hardly about to disavow the uses and 
interest of these studies, for I am after all one of 
those academics who have a certain professional 
dependency on the fur trade. But as I read, teach, and 
discuss, I gradually become more and more aware of 
what we do not know, of what is not in the books 
(even the good, newer ones), and not in our usual 
frames of reference. 

Perhaps a modern analogy, even if a bit extreme, 
may help in reassessing the limits of fur trade 
history. Today, McDonald’s hamburger restaurants 
and competing chains are widely distributed across 
North America, as trading posts once were. They are 
not only pervasive; they are predictable in their 
appearance, their personnel and offerings, and in the 
economic transactions and social activities that go on 
inside. Suppose that, sometime in the future, we 
were to write the history of North America (or of 
the world?) in terms of the McDonald’s era. Surely, 
to do so (we must hope) would be to miss a vast 


range of other contemporary cultural, social and 
economic activities. A similar danger exists for the 
history of the fur trade. We may focus on the major 
companies, especially the Hudson’s Bay and North 
West Companies, whose leaders, skilled in the 
rhetoric of power, never neglected to tell us how 
important they were. But if we do so, what do we 
miss? 

We most certainly miss Native perspectives, 
which when looked for, remind us that Native people 
often had many other priorities and activities on their 
minds besides the fur trade. A careful look at various 
sources indicates that Chipewyans into this century 
regularly set other concerns aside for the sake of the 
caribou hunt. European fur traders from Anthony 
Henday on were often disgusted at Plains Indians’ 
lack of interest in lugging furs to the posts. When 
commercial fishing on Lake Winnipeg opened in the 
late 1800s, the Hudson’s Bay Company at Berens 
River was reminded that the local community was 
not “locked into” the fur trade. And all across the 
north, Europeans complained of “lazy” Indians who 
Clearly were not sitting around; rather they were 
working at things of more interest to them than 
piling up furs to exchange for excess goods for 
which they felt no need.» 

The subsuming of northern Native people’s 
history under the heading of the fur trade era has 
other effects than just the missing of Native 
perspectives. It also tends to restrict Native history 
to the confines of certain rather specialized Indian- 
White relations, rather than drawing attention to 
what was happening among Indian people themselves. 
Some scholars of Plains Native history have 
furnished us some good models to follow in doing 
Native history in “fur trade country”; see, for 
example, the work of Loretta Fowler (1987) who 
has traced the history of relations between the 
Assiniboine and Gros Ventres and their views of one 
another, or Raymond J. DeMallie (1984), who has 
examined the Sioux elder, Black Elk, in his complex 
relationships with his own people and not just as the 
great discovery of the Nebraska poet, John Neihardt. 

As on the Plains, I and others have found that 
the old fur trading region along the western coast of 
Hudson Bay affords Native histories that cannot be 
fully known or appreciated through the trader 
Europeans and their records alone. In the early 1840s, 
for example, a Cree prophetic leader established a 
religious movement that within a few months 
covered the enormous area between the Churchill and 
Albany rivers. Influenced by dreams and by an 
encounter at York Factory with the Methodist 
missionary, James Evans, the prophet, Abishabis, 
acquired a wide following before some disaffected 
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countrymen executed him at Severn Factory in 
August of 1843. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company traders and the 
missionaries of the period never assembled the whole 
story; individuals writing about these events missed 
the scope and depth of the movement. The 
juxtaposing of various widely distributed sources, 
however, fills in some gaps and makes clear that 
Native channels of communication functioned much 
more efficiently than European ones to carry the 
news of the new beliefs. Still more importantly, 
Native oral traditions about the movement afford 
useful correctives to the understandings conveyed by 
the European sources. When Abishabis died, local 
writers thought the movement died too. But oral 
histories recorded along James Bay in the 1930s and 
1980s make it clear that the Cree, having learned 
discretion in allowing Europeans to observe the new 
religious activities, carried them on widely and for a 
considerable time among themselves (Brown 1988; 
Long 1986). 

Some might argue that these events constituted a 
revitalization movement spawned by the conditions 
of the fur trade, and that this story does not 
challenge the validity of subsuming the history of 
the people of the region under the fur trade rubric. 
My response would be that first, it would be 
necessary to demonstrate the fur trade as causal 
(which the evidence I have seen does not do). And 
second, the Cree, although maintaining thematic 
continuities, were religious innovators and 
borrowers; their creeds and practices were not fixed 
in stone.° If we take the Abishabis movement 
seriously as a cultural and religious development 
among at least semi-autonomous people, it suggests 
to me that even in this ancient Hudson’s Bay 
Company region, we do not get a holistic view of the 
history of the people if we couch it simply in terms 
of the fur trade. Parenthetically, the same might be 
said of the European traders themselves; they too 
were whole and complex people whose personalities, 
views, and activities were not entirely consumed and 
determined by their fur trading jobs (see, for 
example, George Nelson [Brown and Brightman 
1988]). 

The fur trade era, of course, will not go away 
from Canadian history, and it is to be hoped that for 
a long time to come we shall have the Hudson’s Bay 
Company Archives and all the other fur trade records 
safely preserved for use. But mentally, it may 
sometimes be a good exercise for us blind or half- 
sighted ones to consider that there may not be an 
elephant out there, or at least that we need to think 
around and beyond the fur trade, no matter what sort 
of creature it turns out to be. If we can do so — if, 
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with all due respect to E.E. Rich and Fort 
Chipewyan, we can think around and outside what 
Rich described as that “new and imposing 
establishment” which 200 years ago was to 
“control” the trade of Athabasca (Rich 1967: 179), 
we may see new sights from different angles, and we 
may hear other voices than those of Alexander 
Mackenzie and his peers. The offerings of this 
conference show a breadth of vision and a scope that 
extend the range of both our studies and our 
perceptions, attuning our ears to a polyphony of 
voices rarely heard in the older history books. To 
listen will be to see with more depth and clarity, 
allowing our formerly privileged ethnographies and 
histories to be “invaded by heteroglossia,” a process 
that, as James Clifford (1988) has observed, can 
bring fundamental advances in understanding. Fur 
trade and Native studies both can gain from what he 
terms “the breakup of monological authority.” And 
if the elephant emerges as a more confusing and 
complex creature than its blind handlers believed, 
that discovery may be a beginning of wisdom. 


Notes 

1. For discussion of dependency and other issues in 
fur trade historiography, see the valuable 
bibliographic essay, “The Indian and the Fur 
Trade: A Review of Recent Literature,” by 
Jacqueline Peterson and John Anfinson, in 
Swagerty 1984. | 

2. For a recent retrospective look at Turner and his 
thesis, see Ridge 1988. 

3. For commentary on Newman’s historiography, 
see (among others), Robin Fisher’s review of 
Caesars (Fisher 1988). 

4. The extent to which the distinguished Canadian 
historian, W.L. Morton, shared the views of his 
French contemporary Marcel Giraud on Red 
River and the Métis as the meeting ground of 
savage and civilized is clear is Morton’s 1950 
review of Giraud in The Beaver (outfit 281: 3-7, 
reprinted in McKillop 1980). 

5. Parker has a good discussion of the Fort 
Chipewyan fur traders’ accommodations to 
Chipewyan values and priorities (1987: Chapter 
5). On Lake Winnipeg, Chief William Berens, in 
conversations with anthropologist A.I. 
Hallowell in 1940, described a highly diversified 
early career in which trading was only one of 
numerous occupations (see Brown 1988b). On 
European traders’ idiosyncratic terminology for 
Indian behaviour (“lazy” as “not hunting furs,” 
etc.), see Mary Black-Rogers (1986). 

6. George Nelson made this point in 1823 at Lac La 
Ronge (Brown and Brightman 1988: 81-82). 
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Transportational Change and the Development of the Fort Chipewyan and 
Fort Vermilion Districts, Alberta 


Morris Zaslow 


Professor Emeritus, Department of History, University of Western Ontario 


Dr. Morris Zaslow has studied the history of the Canadian north from 1870, the year it became part of the 
Dominion of Canada, to 1967. He has been particularly interested in the development of northern infrastructure 
and the expansion of government, and their northern impacts. 


Development of the latent or underutilized 
natural resources of Canada has been put under a 
cloud in the past quarter century by the powerful 
efforts of advocates of environmental and Native 
rights causes, whose unrelenting propaganda often 
makes it difficult for many Canadians to appreciate 
the vital role that resources have played in the 
making of this country. From the beginnings of 
Canadian history down to the 1960s, Canadians 
accepted without question that developing the 
natural wealth of the country was the surest most 
proper path to national greatness. The extension of 
Confederation to the lands beyond the Great Lakes 
wakened visions of a gleaming future among many 
Canadians of that day. Dr. George M. Grant, a 
leading nineteenth century educational statesman who 
accompanied Sandford Fleming on his _ initial 
reconnaissance tour across the continent to locate the 
future Pacific Railway in 1872, expressed that 
sentiment in his book Ocean to Ocean: 


It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that we 
have a great and fertile North-West, a thousand 
miles long and from one to four hundred miles 
broad, capable of containing a population of 
millions. It is a fair land, rich in furs and fish, 
in treasures of the forest, the field, and the 
mine; seamed by navigable rivers, interlaced by 
numerous creeks, and beautified with a 
thousand lakes; broken by swelling uplands, 
wooded hill-sides, and bold ridges; and 
protected on its exposed sides by a great desert 
or by giant mountains. The air is pure, dry and 
bracing all the year round; giving promise of 
health and strength of body and length of days. 
Here we have a home for our own surplus 
population and for the stream of emigration 
that runs from northern and central Europe to 
America. Let it be opened up to the world by 
rail and steamboat, and in an incredibly short 
time the present gap between Manitoba and 
British Columbia will be filled up, and a 
continuous line of loyal Provinces [will] 
extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific [Grant 
1872: 179-180]. 
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In keeping with this belief, an energetic drive 
was launched to settle the vast stretches of the 
almost empty “Great Lone Land” inhabited only by 
nomadic Native bands at a Stone Age level of 
civilization that barely subsisted off the wildlife 
resources of their homelands. In their stead, a full 
complement of agricultural, forestry, mineral and 
other resources of those lands was developed to give 
rise to a large, modern, prosperous nation. One needs 
only look about Canada to see how successful the 
drive has been. We are today a technically advanced, 
cultured, wealthy nation of more than twenty-five 
million inhabitants which includes a Native 
population considerably larger than the pre-contact 
one, that enjoys a far more secure, comfortable 
material existence, notwithstanding the real 
difficulties under which it presently suffers, than its 
rugged, primitive forbears endured. 

To a considerable extent, developing the natural 
wealth of Canada’s districts and “settling” them 
(whatever that may mean) depends on providing 
reliable, economical transportation facilities to link 
them with more advanced centres elsewhere. Equally, 
improvements in the level of regional economic 
development require further transportation advances. 
The inter-twined relationship between transportation 
on the one hand, and regional development on the 
other, may be traced in the Mackenzie Basin over the 
past century and more. 

In the early- and mid-nineteenth century the fur 
trade, which featured concentrated, imperishable, 
high-value goods totalling no more than a few tons 
per annum and which utilized low-cost labour 
(voyageurs and Native trappers), could operate 
profitably with the natural, unimproved 
watercourses. But, when larger populations and other 
industries appeared, steamboats had to be introduced 
to the waterways to carry the hundreds or few 
thousand tons of freight which they generated. Much 
later still, diesel-powered tugs driving heavily laden 
barges replaced the steamers. Coupled with 
improvements on the route and on the portages, the 
waterway became capable of handling 50,000, 
100,000, even 200,000 tons of cargo in a single 
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season (Thiessen 1962).! The gradually improving 
water transport system sufficed for the requirements 
of gold and radium mines and of the modern 
communities that sprang up during the interwar 
years. However, the limited navigation season of six 
or seven months a year made it necessary for shipping 
to be supplemented with aviation during the winter 
seasons to provide regular express and mail deliveries 
and to help reduce the isolation of northern living. 

Continuing improvements in aircraft and airport 
facilities since 1945 made living and working 
conditions in the North more comparable with those 
Outside, and also permitted mines and other 
industries to be developed away from navigable 
waterways. But a well-rounded advanced economy 
and society requires economical year-round overland 
transport that only highways, railways or pipelines 
can provide. Paved highways that made their 
appearance after World War II enabled large bulk- 
carrying trailer trucks to move low-value grains, 
vegetables, livestock, fish, minerals and timber 
economically to city markets. Railways offered 
further economies and efficiencies. They placed 
farming in the North on a firm commercial footing. 
Because they could transport loads of a thousand tons 
or more on a daily basis, they made it feasible to 
inaugurate lumbering, pulp and paper manufacturing, 
other advanced forest industries, and to mine deposits 
of base metal or low-grade precious metal ores. In a 
similar fashion pipelines capable of delivering 
enormous quantities of oil and natural gas to distant 
mass markets enabled the fossil-fuel industries to 
expand into more remote areas. In short, the several 
modes of transportation, singly or in concert, 
permitted entrepreneurs to start and conduct 
industries based on the natural wealth of ever more 
distant northern districts and made it possible to 
extend the frontiers of Canadian “civilization” ever 
farther northward. 

Transportation is one of several development 
aids that nowadays are called “infrastructures,” 
others being hydro-electric power, public utilities, 
subsidized housing, local public works, community 
planning and social support programs. But little or 
no industrial advance is possible until transportation 
facilities are in place, so they must be considered the 
true fundamental pre-requisite for development. 
Providing such facilities for mining or forestry 
industries is quite straightforward since the tonnages 
to be moved are readily ascertained, but providing 
them becomes a greater problem when a variety of 
users and industries are involved. Without assured 
traffic, building new facilities or expanding existing 
ones cannot be justified on purely economic terms, 
yet without such facilities how can the traffic ever 


develop? Governments have been pressed to supply 
highways or railways or other infrastructures on the 
grounds that the development these would stimulate 
would justify their cost. Before the 1930s many such 
expenditures were made in the optimistic but 
sometimes erroneous belief that the new facilities 
would be justified in the long term by the economic 
or social results that ensued (Hewetson 1947: 186- 
88). Nowadays few railways or major highways are 
built without a great deal of preliminary engineering 
studies and economic assessments, but even these do 
not guarantee economic success, as witness the cases 
of the Alberta Resources Railway or the Quintette 
branch of the Canadian National Railway in 
northeastern British Columbia. In some instances, in 
fact, the transportation facilities may simply be 
insufficient to overcome the handicaps of a too- 
limited or too-uneconomic resource base, or resources 
whose commercial value because of technological or 
market factors lies only in the remote future. 

Let us turn to examine how transportational 
changes influenced the developmental paths of the 
Fort Chipewyan and Fort Vermilion districts. In 
1871 both forts were important centres of the fur 
trade, supplied annually by voyageur-driven York 
brigades from Hudson Bay that delivered cargoes of 
trade goods and supplies to Methye Portage (Portage 
la Loche) at the head of the Clearwater, a tributary 
of the Athabasca River (Morse 1962). There they 
were met by voyageurs from the up-country posts 
dotted around the Mackenzie Basin who brought 
down the bales of fur traded over the previous 
winter and then returned to their stations with the 
outfits for the coming winter’s trade (Moberly 
1929: 151, 153-4). Throughout the 1860s and 1870s, 
Fort Chipewyan was the leading trading and 
transportation centre of the Basin, frequented every 
summer by Hudson’s Bay Company (HBC) officers 
from the up-river posts. When the Canadian botanist 
John Macoun visited the fort in 1875 he met traders 
from the Peace, Athabasca, Slave and Mackenzie 
Rivers who gave him a wealth of information on 
growing cereal and vegetable crops at places like 
Forts Simpson, Liard and Yukon, an enormous 
expanse of northwestern America (Macoun 1876: 
164). The York boat system for travel in and out of 
the North country was still being used in 1884 when 
young Charles Camsell journeyed from Fort Simpson 
via Methye Portage to enroll at St. John’s College, 
Winnipeg (Camsell 1954: 15, 18-21). 

By that date significant changes in the water 
transport system were underway. The HBC had 
placed shallow-draft, wood-burning paddlewheel 
steamers on the Saskatchewan waterway in the 1870s 
to cope with the growing traffic there (Peel 1972), 
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and the water transport route from York Factory 
fell into disuse except for local traffic (Innis 1956: 
341-44). Then, in line with a recommendation in 
1873 by Roderick Macfarlane, Chief Factor in charge 
of the Athabasca District, that “no time be lost in 
putting steam on the Athabasca and MacKenzie 
Rivers” (Macfarlane 1873), the company established 
a relay system of three sternwheelers along the 
navigable waters from the Athabasca River to the 
Mackenzie Delta (Peel 1972: preface and p. 219; 
Innis 1956: 344-45). It placed the Athabasca to ply 
the Athabasca River from Lesser Slave River to the 
rapids above Fort McMurray, and the Grahame 
below Fort McMurray to handle freight as far north 
as the Slave River rapids just south of Fort Smith, 
also additional voyages up the Clearwater or on Lake 
Athabasca to serve the fur posts there. To overcome 
the rapids separating the two routes, the company 
installed a tramway on a mid-channel island over 
which freight and passengers could bypass the worst 
river hazards as they transferred from one ship to the 
other (Zaslow 1948: 27-28). Lastly, the company 
built the steamer Wrigley at Fort Smith to operate 
on the Slave River, Great Slave Lake, and the entire 
Mackenzie River. Transfers between the Grahame 
and the Wrigley were carried around the difficult 
Slave River rapids from Smith’s Landing to Fort 
Smith by oxen or horse-drawn carts over a trail that 
eventually became the Fort Fitzgerald-Fort Smith 
road. These vessels were joined by others operated by 
different owners, and eventually they were replaced 
by newer ones; for instance, the Wrigley was 
followed on the Mackenzie by the Mackenzie River, 
then by the Distributor HI. 

The advance of the railway network drastically 
altered the southernmost part of this system during 
the ensuing generation. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
marched across the Prairies in the early 1880s and 
was speedily followed by branch lines north to 
Edmonton and to Prince Albert. When these were 
ready after 1890, travellers found it advantageous to 
proceed to these new railheads, thence overland by 
cart, wagon or stagecoach to navigable water on the 
Athabasca or upper Churchill Rivers. By the turn of 
the century Athabasca Landing (the future town of 
Athabasca), was becoming the principal head of 
navigation for points in the Mackenzie Basin east of 
the Rockies from whence voyagers proceeded 
downriver all the way to the Arctic Ocean, 
notwithstanding the two portages (see, for example, 
Cameron 1909). Other travellers, particularly after 
1905, journeyed up the Athabasca from the Landing 
and along Lesser Slave River and Lake by smaller 
steamers, and thence by stagecoaches to the new town 
of Peace River. 
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Athabasca’s pre-eminence as the “Gateway to the 
North” was enhanced when a railway line between 
Edmonton and Athabasca went into service in 1912. 
By then other railways were under construction 
toward Peace River (the Edmonton, Dunvegan and 
British Columbia [ED&BC]) and toward Fort 
McMurray (the Alberta and Great Waterways 
[A&GW] Railway) (Zaslow 1948: chapters 6,7). In 
1915 when the railway reached Peace River that 
centre became the major departure point for farther 
north destinations. The majestic Peace River offered 
fewer difficulties for navigation than did the 
Athabasca, but traffic had to overcome another 
obstacle at Vermilion Chutes before proceeding to 
Smith’s Landing and the transfer to Fort Smith 
(Waldo 1923: 22-32, 62-80; Memorandum of 12 
May 1921, O.S. Finnie to W.W. Cory, in Minutes of 
the Council of the Northwest Territories Vol. 1, 
1921-1931, NAC MG-9). 

At the same time the A&GW was being driven 
through interminable muskegs north from Lac la 
Biche towards Fort McMurray. The line was close 
enough to its destination in 1919 for traffic to be 
carried over it rather than from Athabasca, which 
rapidly declined into a small, debt-ridden community 
serving its immediate hinterland (Zaslow 1948: 324- 
26). During the oil rush to Fort Norman in 1919-20, 
travellers were able to use either the route from 
Fort McMurray or from Peace River. The Vermilion 
Chutes portage was overcome by tractors and touring 
cars, but pleas to the federal government to 
surmount the rapids with a canal were unavailing. So 


after 1921, travellers to the Far North almost in- 


variably chose the Fort McMurray option (e.g. Free- 
man 1928: 121-6). For more than 40 years, water- 
ways, the terminus of the A&GW, became almost 
the sole jumping-off point for traffic to the North. 
Over that route went the rival traders, 
missionaries, policemen and other government agents, 
entrepreneurs and professional men to expand the 
settlements of the Northwest Territories. By the 
1930s aviation (which had its inception in the region 
with the oil rush [Ellis 1959: 97-103])* had become 
available for commercial transport and travel. 
Aviation made it possible, along with radio, to 
inaugurate and conduct mining operations in the Lake 
Athabasca, Great Slave and Great Bear districts 
during the 1930s (cf. Laytha 1939; Zaslow 1988: 
177-84). Fort Chipewyan was now reduced to a mere 
station on the Waterways-Arctic shipping route 
differing from others only by its lake fishery and 
large hinterland. The possibility for change in its 
fortunes emerged in the late 1950s when studies for a 
railway to Great Slave Lake were made (Canada, 
Royal Commission 1960). Though the economists 
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and railway officials favoured a route north from the 
A&GW it was decided that the railway should be 
built north from a railhead west of Peace River 
along a route already served by an all-weather 
highway. Fort Chipewyan remained, as before, 
wholly dependent on the waterway and aviation, and 
continued to be what it had become in the immediate 
past — a centre of the fur trade, perhaps the oldest 
in Alberta, a base for mining, fishing, tourism and 
other commercial activities about its hinterland, and 
latterly, an administrative and social service centre. 

Evolving transportation facilities took a 
different form and had a different impact on the Fort 
Vermilion district. Fur traders, missionaries and 
government scientists had pointed out the potential 
of the Peace River district for agriculture, and by the 
1880s a few first settlers had established themselves 
around Fort Vermilion (James Macoun 1903). 
Markets for their produce were restricted to those 
reached by river, including for a time the northerly 
HBC posts. Then after the railway arrived at Peace 
River, farm produce from the district was hauled to 
that transfer point by the HBC’s steamers D.A. 
Thomas in the 1920s, Weenusk and other vessels 
operated by H. Weaver and E. Devore in the 1930s or 
still later by the partners O’Sullivan and Stigsen 
(Soars 1953: 28-32). Occasionally, as after the Great 
War when prices for farm produce were very high, 
cattle also were driven over winter trails to the 
railhead. Nevertheless, the pioneer settlers of the 
Fort Vermilion district were kept at a non- 
commercial, largely self-sufficient style of farming 
for many years. Indeed, the river continued to be the 
chief means of travel during open-water seasons until 
after World War II. 

But the Peace River district became a strong 
magnet for pioneering farmers from 1910 onward. 
As settlement advanced along the west side of the 
Peace as far as Notikewin, roads were built along the 
section and township lines, and access to the Fort 
Vermilion district steadily improved (Jackson 1933: 
26-7, 31, 33; Dawson 1934: 44-5; Zaslow 1988: 37, 
47-50, 53). The northward push of settlement since 
World War II and the construction of paved 
highways and the railway to Hay River on Great 
Slave Lake at last turned the farms of the Fort 
Vermilion area into specialized commercial 
operations geared to world markets (Ironside et al. 
1979: 24-6, 32-4). The similar progression 
northward from the Edmonton region of exploration 
for oil and natural gas reservoirs also reached the 
district (ibid.: 38-9; Hanson 1958: 99, 230-32), 
transforming Fort Vermilion into a regular part of 
the Alberta farming and oil scene, distinguishable 
from the rest of the province by its northerly 


location, its population mix, and also its long fur 
trading and farming history that predates south- 
central Alberta setthkement. Thus, today’s socio- 
economic patterns of the two districts can largely be 
explained by the differing transportation pasts of the 
Fort Chipewyan and Fort Vermilion districts. 


Notes 

1. A recent item in The Globe and Mail of Sept. 6, 
1988, reports on p. A-8 that Mackenzie River 
northbound transport was 200,000 tons in 1987, 
and a peak 260,000 tons in 1969. 

2. Other contemporary reports appeared in Imperial 
Oil Review, Vol. 4, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 1921. 
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Introduction 
There is a view held by many that the hunting- 


trapping economy of Native people is dead or dying, | 


that history has passed it by. It is a belief, I suspect, 
that creates the sense of moral superiority one finds 
associated with the anti-trapping movement. It is 
found as well among those who plan northern 
development. It is a viewpoint which, for example, I 
believe underlies the opinion rendered by the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Forsyth regarding the 
temporary injunction filed by the Lubicon Lake Cree 
to halt exploration on their traditional lands. It was 
an injunction that this band filed primarily because 
of a fear that continued exploration would 
completely destroy their traditional hunting- 
trapping economy. In rejecting this position, the 
learned judge said: 


One thing is clear however. This is not a case of 
an isolated band in the remote north where 
access is only available by air on rare occasions 
and whose way of life is dependent to a great 
extent on living off the land itself. The 20th 
Century for better or for worse has been part 
of the applicants’ lives for a considerable 
period of time [Forsyth 1983]. 


There are some regions where this belief has been 
countered. For example, in the Northwest 
Territories (NWT) one could hear government and 
industry personnel remark on the imminent death of 
this economic adaptation until the mid-1970s. Since 
that time, due in no small measure to the findings of 
the Mackenzie Valley Pipeline Commission (Berger 
1977), the results of various land claims negotiations 
in the NWT, statements of Native members of the 
Legislative Assembly (MLAs) (who make up a 
majority in the Legislative Assembly of the NWT) 
and the research of scholars such as Freeman (1981), 
Rushforth (1977), Usher (1977) and myself (Asch 
1988), the evidence has made it transparent that this 
belief is erroneous. And, except for occasional 
archaic commentaries, it has all but disappeared from 
discourse in the Northwest Territories. 

‘The new orientation is reflected in the following 


two statements made by government and industry in 
recent years. The first is from the Honourable Dennis 
Patterson, then Minister for Aboriginal Rights in 
the NWT and now Government Leader. He said at 
the 1984 First Ministers’ Conference on Aboriginal 
Issues that: 


The aboriginal peoples of the NWT have to this 
day an economy which centres largely on the 
wildlife of land and sea. Visitors to our small 
communities are always surprised by the extent 
to which this ancient livelihood is intact, albeit 
modernized in many particulars through the use 
of new equipment, transportation means, etc. 
Dependent on ranging widely over large areas, 
and on species migrating far and wide, it is easy 
to see why the renewable resource economy 
Clashes with other industrial uses and processes 
from shipping to road-building, aircraft noise 
to chemical wastes [Patterson 1984]. 


The second is from an industry-sponsored study 
undertaken for Interprovincial Pipe Lines Ltd. in 
respect to the latter’s submission to the National 
Energy Board hearings into the Norman Wells 
pipeline. It said, 


What is certain is that southern analysts have 
often underestimated the economic significance 
of Native renewable resource use and too easily 
have jumped to the conclusion that it was dead 
or dying as a means of livelihood. A number of 
intangible and unquantifiable factors such as 
taste preferences, traditional food preparation 
and eating practices, the esteem in which a suc- 
cessful hunter is held in a community, and the 
simple satisfaction of being in control of one’s 
means of livelihood, combine to make any dol- 
lar estimate of the value of the Native renew- 
able resource harvest totally inadequate from a 
Native person’s perspective. Its loss or dimin- 
ishment cannot be compensated for because 
there are no real substitutes. This only serves 
to make it harder for southerners and non- 
Natives to understand and appreciate its value 
[Resource Management Consultants 1980]. 
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While there are few hard statistical means to 
measure the economic value of this sector even in the 
NWT, some measures have been made. Research from 
such sources as the Mackenzie Valley Pipeline 
Commission (Berger 1977) indicate that the hunting- 
trapping sector in the 1970s accounted for 
approximately 35-40% of total income. According to 
Ken Bodden (1981) who undertook a study in Fort 
Resolution in 1975-76, income from country food 
alone provided an imputed value (based on 
replacement cost) of almost 37% of total income. 
This amount was higher than that obtained through 
wage employment (33%) or social assistance 
payments (13%). Recent research also indicates a high 
seasonal participation rate in activities associated 
with hunting and trapping (Smith, S. 1986). In 
short, the existing evidence indicates that hunting- 
trapping is a viable sector of the NWT economy and 
is very significant in the economy of the Native 
people who live there. 

According to Mathewson (1974), in 1970 
trapping provided over 65% of the total employment 
in Fort Chipewyan and accounted for approximately 
20% of total cash income. Unfortunately, her 
statistics do not include hunting. Still, her data 
provide clear indication that hunting-trapping has 
represented an important sector of the local economy 
in the recent past. This conference, I anticipate, will 
clearly reveal that the hunting-trapping economy 
remains significant in the lives of Native people 
living in northern Alberta today and may, perhaps, 
also shed light on the importance of that sector to 
the economy of northern Alberta as a whole. In this 
way, I expect that information will be provided to 
counter the idea that significant hunting-trapping 
does not exist today. 

Given this finding, an obvious question to 
address in the context of northern Alberta is how to 
maintain and strengthen this viable economic sector. 
Below, I intend to briefly outline some suggestions 
based on work undertaken in the NWT and in other 
northern locales. 

But there is a prior issue that I wish briefly to 
discuss first. As those of us who have worked in the 
Northwest Territories, northern Quebec and Yukon 
among other places have discovered, evidence alone 
will not necessarily convince those who would see 
hunting-trapping as a dying way of life. The fact is 
that many people seem to hold to the curious 
proposition that such economic sectors, despite clear 
evidence of their success in the modern world, must 
be dead or dying simply because they are based on 
hunting and trapping. 

This is a viewpoint that must be dealt with for 
it is a powerful idea held by important people, such 
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as, to reiterate, judges, politicians and economic 
planners. It is clear that those who hold it will 
believe, despite contrary evidence, that supporting 
and sustaining the hunting-trapping economy is a 
futile exercise. Thus, it is a very real matter with 
which Native hunter-trappers must contend if their 
economy is to thrive and, given the strength of the 
anti-trapping lobby that peddles a similar idea 
although in a more subtle form, even survive. I, 
therefore, wish briefly to identify one central 
proposition that underlies this viewpoint and provide 
one way I believe it can be countered. I will then 
return to the question of how to support this sector. 


Hunting-Trapping and Evolutionary Mythology 

The central proposition I wish to identify is a 
myth or, as anthropologists would put it, an 
ethnocentric assumption (Asch 1982). The central 
theme of this myth is that of technological and 
economic evolution. The basic story line says that the 
human race has progressed by stages from hunting- 
gathering, to nomadic pastoralism, and then to 
horticulture and agriculture, and finally to industrial 
society. It is a plot we believe to be so true that we 
take it as “common sense.” Hence, it is a basic 
cultural theme which biases how those who hold it 
view the world. 

Following from this myth, it is clear that 
hunting-trapping cannot be taken seriously because it 
is seen as an economic form that has been historically 
superseded. As “proof” some will point to it as a 
self-described “harsh” lifeway and hence one that no 
rational person would want to continue in the 20th 
century. Therefore, economic planners, for example, 
will seek alternatives, for they will wish to enable 
Native people, perceived to be trapped in this 
evolutionary backwater, to move into the more 
progressive, modem way of life, “from the Stone 
Age to the Space Age,” if you will, into the 20th 
century. And, since it is an evolutionary backwater, 
evidence to show that it is successful in 
contemporary times is often viewed either as an 
aberration or as an indication that the economy of the 
region is “backward.” 

One way to counter this myth is to demand that 
it be subjected to careful and rigorous examination. 
Let us examine the proposition that farming must 
supersede hunting (and now trapping). The fact is 
that farming cannot replace hunting as the food- 
producing sector in many parts of the Canadian 
North. Indeed, it could be well-argued that 
agriculture is not necessarily the most secure primary 
food industry even in northern Alberta. In short, 
agriculture in these areas has not replaced hunting, 
but not because the regions are “backward.” Rather, 
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it is because hunting is the more reliable adaptation. 
Farming, then, probably does not represent the most 
appropriate solution to satisfy the needs of people in 
the North. 

The people in these regions, then, are faced with 
a real choice: either continue to hunt, fish and trap or 
to import food from the south. There are at least 
two problems with the second option. First, the 
people live in rural areas where the animals which 
they wish to harvest are in ready supply and hence 
they would be required to ignore the obvious source 
of food in order to fulfill the objectives of a myth. 
Second, generally these people live in low density 
areas, far removed from major transportation routes. 
Therefore, adoption of the second option will mean 
ignoring low cost locally-produced food in return 
for high cost imports. Under these conditions, it is 
only rational to devote labour to hunting and 
trapping in order to secure low cost subsistence and 
some cash income from the local region. Thus, it is 
rational for northern residents to desire the 
development of rather than the reduction of hunting- 
trapping economic activities. 

Let us now examine the supposed stage of 
evolution from agriculture to industrial society. The 
obvious fact is that agriculture has not itself been 
Superseded in this process. Rather, it exists as a 
sector within industrial society. Otherwise, there 
would be no food produced. What has happened is 
that farming has become, at least in the minds of 
some, more efficient and better organized through 
time. In short, merely because some adaptation like 
hunting or even farming began thousands or millions 
of years ago does not mean it is a relic of the past — 
as our ability to speak, which must have been among 
our first human achievements — amply attests. 

Nor can the proposition that the hunting and 
trapping way of life is inherently so harsh as not to 
merit preservation stand close examination. Hunters 
and trappers do often expound on the harshness of 
their work. In that, in my view, they talk very much 
as farmers often do. However, unlike farming, little 
thought is given by the larger society to how to 
make this important northern economic component 
less burdensome. Indeed, I do not consider it 
hyperbole to state that were farmers disadvantaged in 
terms of taxation provisions and special benefits, 
among other things, to the extent that northern 
Native hunters are, there would be no food on the 
table for want of producers. In short, given the 
disadvantages hunter-trappers face, it is a “harsh” 
adaptation, but it is so primarily in relationship to 
the obvious advantages given to other similar ones. 

Some people, in developing this myth, will 
point to the use of modern technology as an 


indication that hunting-trapping is now dead or 
dying. But again this does not stand up to the 
evidence. Like farmers and the rest of us, people who 
hunt and trap have needs that derive from the 
industrial system. The use of modern capital goods 
merely helps to make the work of hunting and 
trapping more efficient and enjoyable (Smith, D. 
1975). To use the farming analogy again: one would 
not argue that farming is dying out because the plow 
replaced the digging stick. Thus, it is inappropriate 
to argue that merely because hunter-trappers use 
rifles now rather than rely exclusively on dead-falls, 
they have abandoned their economic mode. 

In sum, I believe that it is in basing ideas on 
pure ideology rather than on an examination of the 
relationship between these ideas and real world 
experiences that leads to the false conclusion that the 
hunting-trapping economy is inevitably going to pass 
away. Thus, it is in looking at the suppositions 
carefully against experience that one may find a 
means to counter the argument. 


Suggestions for Sustaining the Hunting-Trapping 

Economy 
Now let me turn to the second question: how to 

support this demonstrably viable economic sector in 

a manner that will maintain and sustain it? There 

have been many over the past few years who have 

addressed this issue, especially in the context of the 

Northwest Territories, Yukon and northern Quebec. 

A number of ideas have emerged. Here is a sample. 

1. There is the Income Security Program that has 
been developed with the Cree of James Bay, 
Quebec. Through this program, government pays 
Crees an income based on the time they spent in 
hunting-trapping activities. While small, this 
income is secure and thus helps these people to 
plan their economic round. It has resulted in a 
massive increase in the participation rate of Crees 
in the hunting-trapping sector (see Feit 1982; 
Salisbury 1986). 

2. There are work-rotation programs that 
government and industry have introduced. These 
programs ensure that hunter-trappers who seek 
wage employment are not required to spend eight 
hours a day, five days a week at their jobs, but 
rather work for a period such as three weeks in a 
wage-labour setting and then for a similar period 
on the land. This provision seems to have 
resulted in higher participation and satisfaction 
rates among Native workers. 

3. The Berger Commission (Berger 1977) which 
examined the socio-economic and environmental 
impact of the proposed Mackenzie Valley 
Pipeline recommended, among other possibili- 
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ties, increased processing of raw materials in the 

north itself so as to add wage-labour com- 

ponents related to primary production to the 
economic mix of the region. 

4. A number of people, including Peter Usher, 
Nigel Banks and myself, have recommended 
various changes in the current legal definition of 
ownership in what is known as “wildlife” so 
that Native hunter-trappers would have rights to 
these animals prior to capture. One consequence 
of such a change of importance, for example, to 
the Lubicon Lake people and many other Native 
people living in northern Alberta would be that 
the impact of proposed developments upon their 
ability to succeed in hunting and trapping would 
need to be taken into account in the planning 
process even where no reserve or land claim 
settlement was now in place (Asch 1989; Usher 
and Bankes 1986). 

To these, I would like to add some thoughts 
based on the agricultural analogy I have used above. 
This analogy, in my view, is apt both because, like 
hunting-trapping, farming is a significant primary 
production sector and because in some ways the 
economic adaptation of hunter-trappers resembles 
that of small family farms based on mixed 
agriculture. In particular, I see that in both economic 
adaptations there is production for subsistence 
matched with the “commoditization” of certain 
produce for the purpose of generating cash income. 

1. Were hunting and trapping considered to be a 
sector equivalent in importance to the 
agriculture sector for people living in northern 
Alberta, it would follow first of all that there 
would be no thought of easing all people out of 
it and into “mainstream” life. That in itself 
would be a benefit. 

2. Were hunting-trapping considered to be an 
economic activity which, like agriculture, was to 
be organized for the benefit of that economy and 
not as part of an “environmental” regime, that 
would have a great positive impact, for one can 
imagine how agriculture would be hobbled if 
every species which we now call a weed were to 
be defined for the purposes of planning as having 
an equal right to exist with the grains we eat? 

3. Were hunting and trapping considered like 
agriculture, one could argue that special benefits 
available to farmers in the area of taxation such 
as, for example, the use of untaxed gas, should 
be extended to hunter-trappers. Provisions such 
as these would reduce the costs of production. 

4. Stability in income obtained by trapping could 
perhaps be enhanced by extending to this sector 
schemes now developed for marketing certain 
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farm products. 

5. Funding, similar to that now provided to 
agricultural research stations, universities and 
agricultural colleges, might be provided to 
ensure that the latest and best techniques for 
hunting and trapping are developed. 

6. Planning by government, as in agriculture, 
would clearly differentiate between primary 
producers and those who pursue the activity as a 
“hobby” and develop policies to the advantage of 
one over the other. 


Conclusions 

In the Northwest Territories, where Native 
people form a majority and where the lobby in 
favour of unbridled development is less powerful, 
they are just beginning to test and implement some 
of these suggestions. I fear it will be a long time 
before the same stage is reached in northern Alberta. 
Meanwhile, despite some successes, such as the Fort 
Chipewyan claims’ settlement terms with respect to 
security of supply of bush resources and the 
management of wildlife, the circumstance now 
confronted by the Lubicon remains a prospect likely 
to extend to others as the provincial push for rapid 
development continues. 

Certainly, crass material interest drives this 
development orientation in northern Alberta. But it 
is re-enforced by the self-serving belief in 
inevitability discussed here. It is this theme that 
provides a comforting balm for those who oversee 
the destruction of the landscape and Native economy. 

Of course, it is not true, as the myth suggests, 
that hunting-trapping can only continue until modern 
development takes place. Nor is it true that all 
development is incompatible with it, that to 
maintain hunting-trapping will require the creation 
of a “museum.” What is true is that unbridled, 
uninformed and rapid resource development will 
destroy hunting-trapping, just as it would farming 
or any other activity that depends on a fertile 
landscape. The future of hunting-trapping in northern 
Alberta, then, depends very crucially on the ability 
to halt wild development. In this paper, I have 
explored one possible step on this path. It is to 
counter the myth that gives comfort to such 
development with its own internal inconsistencies 
and, through using an analogy to farming, to provide 
a framework for understanding facts within which 
the hunting-trapping sector is seen not as an 
evolutionary backwater to be steam-rollered in 
favour of progress, but as an economic sector to be 
respected as an integral part of the 20th century. 


The Future of Hunting and Trapping and Economic Development in Alberta’s North 
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Synopsis 


These concurrent sessions explored the changing 
human occupations of northern Alberta. The history 
of this region goes back in time several thousand 
years, into that period labelled somewhat oddly as 
“prehistory,” in that no written records from the 
period exist. 


Fort Chipewyan 

Milt Wright chaired the Fort Chipewyan 
session. It began with a slide presentation by Dr. 
Jack Ives, who outlined what is now known about 
the past 10,000 years in northeastern Alberta, 
including its archaeological relationships first to 
southern and later to northern peoples. He also 
discussed some of the difficulties of archaeological 
research in the boreal forest, due to problems in 
travelling through the bush and coping with the 
heavy forestation which obscures archaeological sites. 
Specific sites, such as the stratified Peace Point site 
and the Bezya site, were discussed in more detail for 
the information which they have contributed. Ives 
believes that prehistoric land use was extensive and 
persistent. 

Former Chipewyan chief Fridolin (Fred) Marcel 
and his older brother, Benjamine Marcel (speaking in 
Chipewyan), talked about life in the early part of the 
20th century and how they lived in the bush. They 
mentioned the fur trade as only one component of 
their lives; they focused on the other aspects of a 
traditional bush lifestyle, which showed continuities 
with the aboriginal era. The Native residents lived on 
the land to survive, not to make big money. Their 
discussions supported Jennifer Brown’s contention 
that there was more to the life of the country than 
the fur trade, and Michael Asch’s point about the 
persistence of a bush economic sector. Fred Marcel 
was asked questions about becoming a chief. His 
response has been incorporated into his presentation 
for this proceedings; it contrasts with the paper 
given in Session 4 by a more recently elected chief, 
Rita Marten. 

James Parker delivered the final paper, about 
early contacts between European traders and the local 
Indians, the building of the fur posts of the Fort 
Chipewyan region, the relocation to the north shore 
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of Fort Chipewyan shortly before 1800, and the 
difficulties which the traders experienced in 
persuading the Chipewyans to trade. His paper 
highlighted some of the complexities involved in 
establishing a viable trading operation in the far- 
away Athabasca country. 


Fort Vermilion 

Marc Stevenson, who excavated the important 
Peace Point site, chaired the Fort Vermilion session. 
The first paper, by Heinz Pyszczyk, documented the 
results of two years of research into a number of 
questions, including the length of human occupancy 
in the Fort Vermilion region, the technology, 
economy, and settlement pattern of the earliest 
people, and finally the location and identity of the 
region’s fur trade posts. While sweeping in the span 
of time, the paper neatly documents the findings 
from the prehistoric period as well as the exciting 
discovery of the possible site of the original Boyer’s 
Post, the earliest known settlement near Fort 
Vermilion. As Jack Ives had done, Pyszczyk 
reviewed the difficulties of doing northern 
archaeological work. 

In a paper requested by Fort Vermilion 
residents, Dr. Martin Magne delivered a 
contemporary analysis of the evolution and 
development of legislation and regulations to protect 
archaeological resources and their investigations in 
the public interest. The process was involved and 
carefully undertaken, with the results that Alberta 
is a leader in such legislation. 

In contrast to the papers which focused on the 
archaeological record, the documentary record was 
delved into with enthusiasm by Theresa Ferguson, 
who introduced two important research themes: the 
impact on the local bison population of provisioning 
the posts with meat, and the establishment of 
definable Native groups derived from fur trader- 
Indian intermarriage, whose descendants can be traced 
in the region today. The value of a detailed 


investigation of local or community histories 


through an intensive examination of documentary and 
other evidence was amply demonstrated. 


The Ten Thousand Years Before the Fur Traders 


John W. Ives 
Director, Archaeological Survey of Alberta 


Dr. Jack Ives has worked at several sites in the boreal forest of northeastern Alberta, including Eaglenest Portage 
and the Bezya site. He joined the Archaeological Survey in 1979, as the Northeastern Archaeologist. He became 


the Director in 1985. 


Introduction 

Good morning. I have before me perhaps the 
most unforgiving task of the conference — that of 
trying to speak of 10,000 or more years of Native 
prehistory in 20 minutes. That means I should be 
moving along at a rate of 500 years for every minute. 
If I seem a bit rushed, I am sure you will understand 
why. The general role I would like to fulfill is one 
of setting out the context for early Native life in the 
greater Fort Chipewyan and Fort Vermilion regions. 
More specifically, I will review what is known of 
the sequence of events and processes — the “culture 
history” of this region. After that, I will speak 
about some of the different approaches archaeologists 
have taken in studying the prehistory of northern 
Alberta. 

Reviewing the sequence of events is the more 
difficult of the latter two objectives. This is 
certainly not because we lack tangible aspects of the 
archaeological record in the North. We know, for 
instance, that 5,200 years ago, people camped on the 
beach at the south end of Wentzel Lake in the 
Caribou Mountains, north of Fort Vermilion. And 
we know that 2,800 years ago, someone used a 
smudge pit at a site on the south end of Eaglenest 
Lake in the Birch Mountains, perhaps for curing 
hides. 

Incidentally, Snowbird Martin (a Fort Chip- 
ewyan resident) told me that years ago he had camped 
on that spot, although people called it Ladies’ Lake 
then. The smudge used almost 3,000 years ago was 
undoubtedly very similar to those that might have 
been used in Snowbird’s camp. Its construction is 
almost identical to smudges used by Chilcotin people 
in central British Columbia, but in the Birch 
Mountains green spruce cones provided the fuel. 

The problem is that we have a hard time linking 
things from different times together. There are few 
stratified sites — places where sediments built up, 
leaving behind long records of occupation for 
different time periods. In addition, much of what has 
gone on in archaeological research in northern Alber- 
ta is pioneering work, little of it more than fifteen 


years old. Few of us have undertaken that work, 
perhaps in part because of the difficulties of working 
in the boreal forest. Without modern forms of 
transportation, it remains difficult to move around. 
The region is also heavily forested with continuous 
ground cover obscuring archaeological sites. 

Finally, the kind of archaeological record we 
have is difficult to work with for a variety of other 
physical and cultural reasons. The soils which form 
under leaf and needle litters from trees are acidic, 
and they very soon destroyed all the organic parts of 
the archaeological record: the leather, the wood, and 
even the bones and antler. Often, we have only stone 
tools left to work with. By living in small groups 
and moving frequently, the boreal forest peoples also 
contributed to this archaeological problem. Such 
activities created small sites, with few artifacts. 


Culture History of the Boreal Forest of Northern 
Alberta 

Bearing these difficulties in mind, we can 
reconstruct the following picture. At the end of the 
Pleistocene, the last stages of the Ice Age, conditions 
in northern Alberta were markedly different from 
today. Then, great masses of ice covered almost all 
of Canada, in some places to depths of more than a 
kilometre. Some archaeologists think that Alberta’s 
prehistory began about 12,000 to 13,000 years ago 
when the first Native Americans penetrated an ice 
free corridor running from Alaska and the Yukon 
through to southern Alberta and Montana (Fig. 1). 
Thus, the Peace River country at the northwestern 
edge of the province might some day yield evidence 
of how the first Native people moved into the New 
World long ago. 

North central and northeastern Alberta do not 
have a role to play in this early period precisely 
because they were deeply buried by ice sheets. As the 
climate improved from 13,000 years ago, warmer 
temperatures melted these great ice masses, causing 
them to retreat quite rapidly. Even the extreme 
northeastern corner of the province was probably 
deglaciated by 10,000 years ago. In the wake of the 
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retreating glaciers lay great proglacial lakes, isolated 
and stagnating ice, and a bare, newly exposed 
landscape. 

Study of plant pollen from sediment cores 
extracted from places like Eaglenest Lake in the 
Birch Mountains shows that the first vegetation of 
the region may have involved a few aspen, with more 
abundant grasses and sedges. Soon, around 10,000 
years ago, a spruce-dominated forest covered the 
region. The last of the great Pleistocene mammals 
disappeared from Alberta forever: the woolly 
mammoth, horse, camels, musk-ox, lion-like cats, 
and giant, extinct forms of bison were among them. 
They left behind the animals with which we are 
familiar today: moose, woodland caribou, the 
smaller wood bison, elk, hare, beaver, wolves and 
bears. By about 8,000 years ago, other familiar plant 
species, like pine, were migrating into northern 
Alberta, and no later than 4,000 years ago, the 
ecology of the boreal forest was very much as we 
know it today. 

We have only a shadowy knowledge of the first 
people to move into north central and northeastern 
Alberta. People who made fluted projectile points 
(stone tips for spears or spear-thrower darts) lived 
in the Peace River country around Grande Prairie, as 
recent work with amateur collectors by Milt Wright 
and Dr. Martin Magne has helped to confirm. The 
earliest projectile points on the lower Peace and 
Athabasca Rivers are of a variety called Agate Basin. 
These and the fluted points might be 10,000 or more 
years of age, but they have not come from 
circumstances in which radiocarbon dating is 
possible. 

-Any of these very early peoples might have been 
the first to colonize permanently the newly exposed 
lands to the north and east. We should remember, 
however, that the earliest of them might have made 
long range, seasonal use of the region. The boreal 
forest is one of the more difficult environments in 
the world in which to live, and several key problems 
must be solved to begin a successful lifestyle. Some 
of the solutions are technological; the snows of the 
forest are soft and deep. Since winter occupies much 
of the year, transportation is extremely difficult 
without ingenious devices like snowshoes and 
toboggans. 

Some of the solutions are social. Many of you 
will know that there are regular and irregular cycles 
of abundance and scarcity for game animals in the 
boreal forest. The hare and the lynx provide a well- 
known example. A key idea among boreal forest 
peoples like the Beaver, Slavey, Chipewyan and Cree 
involved the creation of far-flung kin networks, so 
that people had relatives to turn to in times of 
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scarcity in one particular region. By 9,000 to 10,000 
years ago, many of these problems had likely been 
solved. 

Thereafter comes one of the considerable 
mysteries of northern Alberta prehistory as we know 
it today. The next securely dated finding in northern 
Alberta comes with that occupation of the Wentzel 
Lake site 5,200 years ago (Fig. 1). What transpired 
between 9,000 years ago and then is not known. 
There is absolutely no question in my mind that 
people were living in northern Alberta; they were 
doing so north, south, east and west of there. In fact, 
the southern boreal forest may even have been a more 
attractive place to live as warmer and more arid 
conditions completed the drying up of the glacial 
lakes on the plains to the south. 

Between 3,000 and 5,000 years ago, we have 
slightly better evidence. Extending in a broad zone 
from the Peace River country, through to Cold Lake, 
is a zone in which projectile points — in this case 
tips for the darts of spear-throwers — from the 
Middle Prehistoric Period of Alberta’s plains are 
common. These include point styles from both the 
Oxbow and McKean Complexes. Some examples 
come from an important site at Wabasca Lake, 
excavated by Cort Sims. The spread of this style of 
projectile point probably implies a northward shift 
of essentially plains people, who might have begun 
their association with the southern boreal forest 
with fall and winter hunting of bison in the aspen 
parkland. 

From roughly 2,500 to 3,000 years ago, northern 
Alberta’s prehistory seems more _ intimately 
connected with regions to the north. The stemmed 
and notched points we find from this time range have 
the clearest affinities with the Taltheilei Tradition 
of the Central District of Mackenzie in the 
Northwest Territories, and with sites in the Liard 
River area. 


Investigating Some Problems in Boreal Forest 
Prehistory 

With this broad outline in mind, we can now 
turn to specific approaches scientists have taken in 
archaeological work in northern Alberta. One of the 
problems I have mentioned is that we often lack rich, 
deeply stratified sites in northern Alberta. It is 
those kinds of sites which allow us to build up a 
culture history for a region. Yet, there are some rich 
sites in the north. For example, the artifacts from 
the Eaglenest Portage site, between Eaglenest and 
Clear Lakes in the Birch Mountains, likely represent 
10,000 years of prehistory (Fig. 1). The trouble is 
that sites have thousands of years of prehistory 
compressed into 20 or 30 centimetres of deposits. 
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Archaeologists then do not know which artifacts 
properly belong with each other, because they can be 
so easily mixed by treethrow, frost action, and so 
forth. 

I became involved in archaeological research in 
Alberta 13 years ago by trying to make better use of 
rich, but thinly stratified campsites. When people 
use and make tools, they often leave them behind in 
clusters: the artifacts are associated in space. If we 
could find ways of “disentangling” these clusters, 
there would be a way to keep artifacts from the same 
time period together. The project began by excavating 
long trenches across the site to see where different 
concentrations of artifacts might lie. We then opened 
larger excavation blocks in high, medium and low 
density areas. 

In one excavation area, we found a concentration 
of artifacts of a unique raw material. Most of the 
gray quartzite in this area is plain. Occasionally, 
some will have a splotchy, white impurity. The 
concentration of artifacts in the northeast corner of 
this unit featured this impurity, and so did the 
projectile point included in the cluster of artifacts. 
Apart from the waste trimming and thinning flakes, 
this little cluster of artifacts included a 
hammerstone for flaking stone, fragments of a core 
being flaked, and a flake retouched so that it could be 
used for cutting and scraping. 

The cluster of artifacts can be statistically 
defined, so that I am confident that we are left with 
a group of artifacts from the same episode of 
activity. This would be part of an ancient tool kit 
indeed, because a lozenge-shaped projectile point in 
the cluster is virtually identical with a 10,700 year 
old specimen from Dry Creek in Alaska. Donald 
Clark has compared this and similar specimens from 
Alaska with points from the Lake Mohave culture of 
California, which are again of similar antiquity. 
Nearby a much more recent group of artifacts can be 
identified on the same basis. Two side-notched points 
and side-notched point fragment from a cluster of 
artifacts in the northwest corner of the same 
excavation unit allow us to place it in time: such 
side-notched points are known to be little more than 
1,000 years of age. It is quite likely that a hunter sat 
and replaced broken dart or arrow tips at this 
location. 

Another way of dealing with the lack of 
Stratified sites is simply to seek the best examples 
we do have. Marc Stevenson did just that by working 
at the magnificent archaeological site at Peace Point, 
on the Peace River between Forts Vermilion and 
Chipewyan (Fig. 1). Peace Point was formed over the 
last 2,500 years as sediments built up over bedrock 
along the Peace River. There are eighteen occupation 
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surfaces. Preservation was excellent, and there are 
remains from animals including wood bison, elk, 
woodland caribou, moose, grizzly bear, beaver, 
snowshoe hare, swans, geese and fish. Stone tools 
were abundant, and the record is of such fidelity that 
there was even one spot in which stone flakes 
revealed the outline of the kneeling craftsman. 
Hearths were also abundant in the deposits. 

With these high quality remains, Stevenson was 
able to explore a number of more theoretical 
problems. This included some probing of how people 
treat remains around hearths (leaving them, throwing 
them away), how male and female activities might be 
distinguished in archaeological remains, and how 
hunting strategies and tool manufacture might have 
differed through time, between different occupation 
surfaces. Unfortunately, few artifacts sensitive to 
change through time, like projectile points, were 
recovered. We can all hope, however, that there will 
be more work in the future at this fine site. 

One of the stories we can tell about northern 
Alberta prehistory takes us far into the ancient past, 
to a time when dinosaurs roamed Alberta. That is 
when a particular kind of stone, Beaver River 
Sandstone, formed. Beaver River Sandstone occurs in 
the lower member of the McMurray Formation, the 
geological unit which contains the tar sands of the 
Fort MacKay area. We know from historic accounts 
that Natives and fur traders used bitumen from the 
tar sands to patch canoes and probably to haft tools 
to handles. What has become apparent in the last few 
years, through research undertaken by myself and 
Mark Fenton of the Alberta Research Council, is 
that Natives first started using a tar sands product 
10,000 years ago, and continued to do so until the 
dawn of the fur trade. 

Beaver River Sandstone has the same continuents 
as tar sand, but instead of being infused with 
bitumen, it was infused with silica. Stones rich in 
silica dioxide have a predictable fracture pattern, and 
artisans prefer them. Our studies have indicated that 
throughout the Athabasca River valley in the vicinity 
of Fort MacKay, there are a series of exposures for 
this material. Natural exposures of the material 
cannot be found elsewhere, such as in the Birch 
Mountains, because there it lies under hundreds of 
metres of other sediments. 

By looking at the proportions of Beaver River 
Sandstone and the weights of specimens at different 
sites, we learned that most Beaver River Sandstone 
artifacts are concentrated in the Athabasca River 
valley, in a zone with a radius of about 30 
kilometres. After that, its frequency of occurrence 
drops significantly. It still occurs in low percentages 
in the Birch Mountains, but there specimens tend to 


be small flakes from resharpening tools, as well as 
broken and worn out tools. From findings like this, 
I have concluded that, while people camped in the 
Athabasca River valley, trips by hunters to and from 
raw material sources kept Beaver River Sandstone 
stocks replenished. When camps were moved farther 
away, these stocks ran out and new raw material 
sources were used. By the time people were as far 
away as the Birch Mountains, only a few Beaver 
River Sandstone tools they had saved for use 
remained. Once these were worn out or broken, they 
too found their way into the archaeological record. 

A significant part of the archaeological work in 
northeastern Alberta has been stimulated by oil 
sands development, and some important discoveries 
have followed from that. Brian Ronaghan headed a 
survey crew which discovered the Bezya microblade 
site on the Alsands lease (Fig. 1). Subsequently, Ray 
Le Blanc and myself excavated more of that site, and 
Ray undertook a detailed technological analysis of 
specimens from the site. 

We recovered a_ “series of microcores, 
microblades, burins and other tools. The tiny cores 
have fluted faces, from which thin slivers of stone, 
called microblades, were detached. The microblades 
could be attached along a slot in a bone projectile 
point or knife, giving it a razor sharp edge. 

Technician Bob Dawe carefully refitted many 
pieces, allowing Ray to reconstruct the entire 
sequence of manufacture, from chert pebble, to 
microcore, to reused microcore, and discard of the 
piece. We interpret Bezya (which means “little 
knife” in Chipewyan) to be a campsite occupied by a 
small group of people, quite likely in winter. 
Charcoal collected from a hearth at the site yielded a 
date of 3,990 years B.P., although it is possible that 
date may be too young for the actual age of 
occupation. 

The Bezya excavations took place as part of a 
larger research project on the remainder of the 
Alsands lease. In preparation for development, the 
Alsands consortium cleared and drained a vast, 13 
square kilometre portion of the lease. Before the 
project could go ahead, we entered an economic 
downturn, and it collapsed. The cleared area created a 
great patch of “prairie” conditions in the heart of the 
boreal forest. Access was simple, and clearing 
activities had led to considerable surface exposure. 
This situation was an ideal opportunity to apply 
some simple survey techniques in an area that would 
normally be extremely difficult to traverse. 

The results were a bit surprising. Simple surface 
examination of terrain features on the lease — ridges 
and knolls slightly raised above surrounding muskeg 
and bog — revealed that there were numerous small 
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sites present, at densities approaching 15 sites for 
every square kilometre. This density was in quite a 
remote area, more than 10 kilometres from the 
Athabasca River valley. Some sites consisted of just 
a few flakes or tools; others, like Bezya, had larger 
numbers of artifacts and tools, and a greater 
diversity of raw stone materials. 

I believe these sites represent a cumulative 
record of Native land use over the last 10,000 years, 
as the product of the seasonal activities of dispersed, 
small and highly mobile bands. The slightly larger 
and more complex sites are undoubtedly camps. The 
numerous other small sites likely reflect the 
activities of hunters and trappers, taking game and 
furbearers at various locations in the countryside. 

There were extensive ecological studies done on 
the Alsands lease, and they showed that for much of 
the year, moose spend 80-90% of their time feeding 
and bedding on the very same terrain features at 
which we located the sites. 

We know that boreal forest peoples perfected 
snaring and deadfalls for moose, and that they 
engaged in specialized “side-tracking” to hunt these 
animals. Consequently, it takes little imagination to 
suggest that many of the sites on the Alsands lease 
were created in scenes like this, where the hunter 
dispatched and butchered the animal. Today, we find 
only the flakes left from sharpening a stone knife. 

I will conclude with one final example, which 
brings us forward in time to the fur trade. The 
largest piece of research in which I have been 
involved in the last few years did not involve 
artifacts, but systems of kinship amongst the Beaver, 
Slavey, Chipewyan and other Athapaskans, as well as 
the archival documents of the fur trade: the post 
journals, the censuses, the accounts, and so forth. The 
fur trade created a network of posts across northern 
Alberta. Factors and traders at these posts kept 
detailed records of information pertinent to the 
trade. 

From these records, archaeologists can gain some 
unique insights into what the immediate prehistoric 
past must have been like. For instance, the patterns 
of marriage which the Beaver prefer today are 
patterns which the census figures confirm with 
astonishing precision for the 1820s. Similarly, using 
fur trade accounts, it has been possible to reconstruct 
the sizes of bands trading into different posts. Beaver 
bands between the 1780s and 1840s tended on average 
to be larger than Slavey bands, and to have greater 
variability in size than Slavey bands. Information 
like this was critical in an argument I wished to 
make about the economic capacities of different sized 
bands. Clearly, a band with a 100 people and 20 
hunters can undertake communal hunting of bison or 
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caribou, whereas as a band of 25 people and 5 hunters 
cannot. Such distinctions have a bearing on the nature 
of the archaeological record. 

On this note, I finish. I hope I have given you 
some feeling for prehistoric Native life in the vast 
period of time before the traders came, and some 
appreciation of how archaeologists marshall their 
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evidence concerning the special problems of boreal 
forest prehistory. 


Note 


L 


This paper was delivered at the conference as a 
slide presentation. 


Life Long Ago 


Fridolin (Fred) Marcel 
Former Chief, Chipewyan Band, Fort Chipewyan 


Mr. Fred Marcel was born in 1916 in Jackfish Lake, a traditional Chipewyan settlement on the Athabasca River 
near Lake Athabasca. He was raised in the bush. A bout of tuberculosis sent him to the Charles Camsell Hospital 
from 1950-1953. When he returned to Fort Chipewyan, he was chosen to be the chief of the Chipewyan band, 
following his uncles Alexandre Laviolette and Jonas Laviolette. He served as chief until he retired in 1980. 


My pleasure that I am here. I cannot remember 
that long back but they asked me to tell a story 
about when the first White man found the Indians. I 
did not want to tell a story that I really did not 
know the truth or not so I changed that. I am going 
to tell my story about long ago when I was a kid. 
When I was a kid I remember my dad and mom and 
kid sister and my brother; we moved out in the bush 
around September. There were three families: my dad 
and I, my brother Ben with his family, and also 
brother Ben’s father-in-law. We left in the first part 
of September. This was to live out on the land. Then 
we moved out in the bush for hunting, for moose, 
deer, caribou, whatever we could find. Finally, we 
were still moving in October, towards the end, when 
it starts to snow. Then they say we should build 
shacks. That was a long way from Jackfish where I 
was born. This is a long way to walk by foot. We 
built cabins. My brother and my uncle were trapping 
and hunting. This morning when I came here the 
speaker mentioned lots about trapping in the north. 
When I tell you about this time, when we were out 
there, we were not really thinking about making big 
money. More or less, we were doing it to survive. It 
is quite a bit different from today and that time. I 
remember we stay there part of the winter, just 
about all winter in that cabin. After all the ice froze 
up they went to Fort Chip to get supplies for the fur 
they brought with them, sold their fur, buy from 
Hudson Bay and traders. Three different companies 
would send their men back. That is how we survived. 
We were well fed and really happy those days. No 
more of that today. People do not do that any more. 
Young generation do not know how to survive if 
they do that. How much different today than long 
ago. 

For me, I never had a chance to get any 
education, whatever I can speak, that is what I picked 
up. When I was old enough I started to work 


wherever I could get a job. Not easy. I worked for 
the Hudson Bay between 1937-38 for a dollar a day. 
We used to get paid every Saturday; we used to get 
seven dollars. We did not care because there was 
nothing at home anyway, so we smoked for three or 
four days. I worked for the Hudson Bay for two 
seasons on a boat. After that I worked on a boat, 
pilot for the boat, we hauled freight from 
McMurray to Chip, just me and my good friend — 
he’s not around any more. 

After that I was still working — I was in the 
Camsell (hospital — eds.) for three years —- I came 
back. When I was a chief I was selected by the band 
and knew I would take a chief position. When the 
chief died, and I was in the hospital, apparently the 
band members had set between themselves that they 
wanted me to take my uncle’s position (Fred’s uncle, 
Jonas Laviolette was the deceased chief — eds.). So 
when I got back, he asked me and I said “I don’t 
think that is fair because he was only my uncle, not 
my dad.” It is supposed to go from father to son, 
that is the tradition. I won through election. So this 
is how I took the position of chief. Today, no more 
of that. Today, all under election, so for a two year 
term. For me that is not a very good idea. Not 
enough time for two years. Four years they say is too 
long. It takes time to learn things, especially with a 
person like me who could not read, who could not 
speak English; it was very difficult. I always tried 
my best to get to what I wanted. I did lots for Fort 
Chip. In 1953, when I came back, there was not too 
much in Fort Chip; no houses hardly, old log houses, 
that is about all. But we worked hard — worked 
with all the chiefs. When we all worked together, 
we would get things done. I did that for 28 years — 
a rough time, a lot of hard times, a lot of good 
times. This is part of my story that I want to tell 
you. 
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How We Survived Long Ago 


Benjamine Marcel 
Chipewyan Band Member, Fort Chipewyan 


(Translation by Pat Marcel, Benjamine Marcel’s son.) 


Mr. Benjamine Marcel has lived in the bush for most of his 87 years. He is an eminent hunter, trapper, and 
fisherman. He has also worked at Uranium City as a guide and assistant in surveying. He and his wife raised a large 
family at Jackfish Lake, a Chipewyan settlement in the Peace-Athabasca Delta. While they moved to Fort 
Chipewyan in the 1960s, they continued to divide their time between town and the bush. He is highly respected for 


his knowledge of the traditional lifestyle. 


What my dad really talked about is in three areas 
and I put it down as such: his early life and the fur 
trapping and the life that he now knows as an elder. 
When he talks about his early life as far back as he 
could remember, he wasn’t much use to anyone for 
hunting. His main task was woodcutting, hauling the 
meat, and helping to tan the hides, and everyday 
chores a young boy was capable of doing at the time. 

Then he goes into fur trapping and he says people 
used to trap, but that wasn’t always the thing they 
were out in the bush for, which was for survival. It 
was useful to use a trade item. The prices were not 
good, but it was enough for everybody to survive. 
The reason for staying out on the land was not 
always to gain for themselves, but mostly for 
survival and to be able to deal for trade goods. 

In the last part, he says he is now 87 years old 
and is not much use to anybody and does not expect 
to be any more. But what he did mention was that 
this was not the way it was long ago. Elders were 
also useful, and they had to participate in everyday 
living, which meant that if you had to travel during 
the wintertime, they had to make a move also. Life 
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for elders, as far back as he can remember, things 
were pitiful. People had a pretty pitiful existence, 
but they always remained strong-willed whether 
they had hard times or not; the humour was still 
always there. Survival in the winter meant there 
were no stoves, likewise in the tipi, where they had a 
central fire. It was always smoky, and there was no 
way you could ever get comfortable. The children 
were also pitiful, being very young. A lot of people 
were pitiful, a lot more so than others, because they 
were not being responsible. They could have made 
life a lot easier by trying to work harder. He also 
mentioned that the elders were always good 
examples, and the youth learned a lot from him. 
Being an elder was not always easy; life was always 
pitiful but people took it in stride as a way of life 
and they survived for centuries. 

Life for the elder now is easier because of social 
assistance for elders. Elders are pretty well taken 
care of, but it was not that way a long time ago. In 
conclusion, he said that he did not see himself as 
being much use to anybody, will take life easy, and 
wait out his years. 


Fort Chipewyan and the Early Fur Trade 


James M. Parker 


Director, University Archives and Collections, University of Alberta 


Mr. Jim Parker received an M.A. in history at the University of Alberta for a thesis on the early fur trade history 
of Fort Chipewyan, published in 1987 as Emporium of the North. His acquaintance with Fort Chipewyan is also 
deeply personal, since he lived and taught school there for two years prior to completing his degree. In 1968 he 
became the University Archivist, and in subsequent years he expanded the Archives’ northern holdings. In 1986 he 
was appointed the first Director of Archives and Collections. 


In Caesars of the Wilderness, Peter Newman’s 
statement that Fort Chipewyan today “... has only 
five miles of streets and one general store — plus a 
beer parlour named for the old explorer: The Peter 
Pond Hotel ...” (1987: 59) may mislead you into the 
wrong Fort! Unless its inhabitants have seen fit to 
move it, you will find the Peter Pond Hotel in Fort 
McMurray. 

My brief presentation today will be confined to 
specific topics centred around Fort Chipewyan’s 
Strategic location and significance in the trade of the 
Athabasca fur empire, the expansion of the trade into 
the region, and the location of the forts. Finally, I 
wish to present an overview of how the Chipewyan 
used every means to get the best of the fur traders. 

To understand the history of Fort Chipewyan 
one must recognize it has been influenced by five C’s: 
the Chipewyan and the Cree mean the people; the 
Companies mean the fur traders; the Church means 
the missionaries; and the Crown means government, 
with its myriad regulations and bewildering 
interpretations. 

Today, I shall talk about the companies and 
Chipewyans. 


Fort Chipewyan 


This is the General Rendezvous of all 
Athabasca — that is it is here where all the 
Outfits are made out for the different Posts in 
this Department, and where the most of those 
who have charge of those Posts come every fall 
to receive their Goods, from those who brought 
them from the Rainy Lake. A few Crees but a 
great number of Chipewyans resort to this 
Establishment [Harmon 1820: 115]. 


These words were uttered by David Harmon on 
September 7, 1808 — 180 years ago this month! They 
are a splendid introduction to my topic because the 
Athabasca country was the mother lode of great days 
in the fur trade. 

Fort Chipewyan, the first Euro-Canadian 
settlement in Alberta, was ideally situated for the 


fur trade. Located at the hub of a drainage system, 
the Fort was reached from the south by the 
Athabasca River. The streams running to the north 
and from the west became highways for expansion of 
the trade. As a base for extension of the trade, Fort 
Chipewyan ranked second only in importance to Fort 
William on Lake Superior. Not only the fur trade 
benefited from the establishment of Fort Chipewyan. 
As the “Grand Magazine of the North” it became 
the base of operations for land explorers. Alexander 
Mackenzie, John Franklin, George Back, and John 
Richardson were a few of the men who gained fame 
after passing through its gates. 

Today, Fort Chipewyan shows the passage of 
time. The last of the old buildings, the former 
residence of the chief factor, was torn down in 
August, 1964. One can wander along fading 
footpaths between the still visible outlines of 
buildings which were removed in 1939. The main 
path leads from the site of the old buildings across 
the outline of the east stockade up to the high 
monument point where the lookout tower and the 
powder magazine once stood. Here stands the base of 
the Fort sundial which faithfully marked the time 
until the 1940s. A cairn erected by the Historic Sites 
and Monuments Board of Canada is the most obvious 
indication of this former establishment. Southeast 
across the lake where willows fringe the shore can be 
seen the outline of Goose Island. The island, lying in 
shallow, reed-choked water near the mouth of the 
silt-laden Athabasca River, has lost its importance as 
a fort fishery. Beyond Goose Island, Old Fort Point, 
the first site of Fort Chipewyan, can be seen on clear 
days. A mirage frequently forms and magnifies the 
proportions of both the island and the point. Two 
miles to the southwest are the entrances to the 
Riviére des Rochers and the Quatre Fourches. 
Between them lies English Island, where Peter 
Fidler failed in his attempt to establish a permanent 
post for the Hudson’s Bay Company. Looking 
directly west, Dog Head, a massive hill of granite, 
juts into the lake. About a mile away, nothing 
remains of the XY Company’s post on Little Island, 
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a piece of rock separated by only a few feet of water 
from Mission Point, called locally “Colin Fraser’s 
Point.” One mile south, across the channel of water 
leading out of the lake, sits Potato Island, whose 
sombre, spruce-covered hills scarcely give a hint that 
they once harboured Fort Wedderburn, witness to the 
final struggle between the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and the North West Company. 

The land around Fort Chipewyan today has 
changed little since the coming of the White man. Its 
ruggedness and solitude are strong reminders of the 
days when Fort Chipewyan was the emporium of the 
district which was known as “the Eldorado of the 
north-west” (Rich 1959: 209). 

Two great companies began the dash to reach the 
heart of the fur empire. The Hudson’s Bay Company, 
conservative and cautious, was challenged and 
intimidated by the aggressive Northwesters from 
Montreal. By 1778 the traders had pushed up the 
Churchill River to Isle 4 la Crosse, where contact 
with the Chipewyans was made. In that year, Peter 
Pond guided by the people, made his way in five 
canoes over Portage La Loche, down the Clearwater 
and Athabasca rivers to a point near the Embarras 
Portage, near Lake Athabasca. One year later he came 
out with 8,000 made beaver, a fortune in furs 
(Parker 1967: 9). During the next 10 years the 
Montreal-based traders fought among themselves as 
they struggled for a base in the Athabasca. 

One of Peter Pond’s apprentices was Alexander 
Mackenzie. It was he who said, “... if a rendezvous 
could be established, trade would be carried on with 
the Chipewyans” (Masson 1889: 24). Furthermore, 
he would have a base from which he could search for 
the river which led to the Pacific Ocean. 

In the fall of 1788, Alexander’s cousin, 
Roderick McKenzie, built Fort Chipewyan on Old 
Fort Point. But this site, which is still in existence, 
proved to be unsuitable and the Fort was relocated 
on the north shore in 1796 or 1797. The reasons for 
this move were: 

1. The need for pemmican from Peace River. 

2. Old Fort Point was too far from spring breakup. 
In the spring, westerly winds pushed the ice 
against Old Fort Point. Since the Peace River 
broke up earlier than the delta, the Quatre 
Fourches and the Riviére des Rochers reversed 
their currents from north to south. This reversal 
of the river currents meant pemmican could be 
easily brought into Fort Chip. 

3. Most important was the need to be closer to the 
Chipewyans for trade. The Chipewyans, 
however, proved to be one of the most difficult 
people with whom the fur traders ever dealt. 
The fur traders took advantage of the 
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Chipewyans through exploiting their life style. 

In return, the Chipewyans used every means to 

get what they wanted (Parker 1987: chapter 5). 

The times when the Chipewyans had an advantage 
occurred when there was competition among the fur 
traders. When there was no competition the 
Chipewyans were exploited by the fur traders. 

Since the Chipewyans were peaceable and not 
inclined to be warriors, the traders made a great 
show of force which was reinforced by the practice 
of “tripping” in which traders would accompany the 
people on their hunts in order to gain their furs. 

Marriages, in the fashion of the north, provided 
Indian wives for the traders, but more importantly, 
marriages meant an alliance between the traders and 
the people. The Chipewyans made a practice of 
wrestling for the prize of a woman. In the early fur 
trade, traders extended this practice into what can 
only be termed slave traffic in women who cooked, 
dressed skins, and hauled packs. In 1800, the 
Chipewyans asked trader James Mackenzie to stop 
this brutality, but their request was refused (Parker 
1987: 80). 

Another Chipewyan practice was their 
plundering of goods from one another’s bands or an 
enemy like the Inuit. Such custom made it relatively 
easy for the traders to seize furs from the 
Chipewyans. 

The giving of presents before trading furs was a 
common practice. However, no matter how hard the 
traders tried, the Chipewyans would not trade furs 
for liquor. The people lived in a harsh and demanding 
land. In return for furs they demanded cloth and 
ammunition, which were more costly than liquor for 
the trader. 

What then, were the advantages of the 
Chipewyans? Two are of note. First, their lands 
stretched northeastward across the barrens. When 
they considered trading conditions to be 
unsatisfactory, they withdrew to their lands and the 
traders were frustrated. Secondly, when there was 
competition the Chipewyans were able to deal with 
more than one trader. They ran up such huge debts 
that the traders had to write them off. Would you 
not agree that this was a shrewd capitalistic 
manoeuvre?! 

In the long run, however, the Chipewyans lost 
the battle but I am inclined to believe that they 
might yet, on their terms, win their struggle to find 
the White man. 
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Prehistoric and Historical Archaeology: Fort Vermilion, Alberta 


Heinz W. Pyszczyk 


Historic Sites Development Archaeologist, Archaeological Survey of Alberta 


Dr. Heinz Pyszczyk’s research interests lie in northern archaeology. He joined the Archaeological Survey of 
Alberta in 1983. He conducted fieldwork in the Fort Vermilion region in 1987-1988, surveying for both prehistoric 


and historic sites and test-excavating two historic sites. 


Reconstructing the Past 

In 1788, Charles Boyer of the North West 
Company built a fur trade post just above the mouth 
of the Boyer River where it joins the Peace River, 
near the community of Fort Vermilion. The 
beginning of the fur trade marks recorded history in 
this region. For the next 200 years it would become 
home for many peoples who left a cultural imprint. 
Retrospectively, Albertans are struck by what has 
been accomplished and the hardships their 
predecessors had to endure. A fundamental question 
in this context is who were the first peoples to enter 
the region and how did they live. 

The events of the past are visible in many 
different forms, but never in their entirety. Often 
people think that history, and what is important 
about the past, is all preserved in dusty old records. 
But what about the people who lived in the north 
before Charles Boyer built his fur trade post? What 
about those people who were overlooked or 
misrepresented in the written record? Should that 
part of the past be ignored because it cannot be 
comprehended? Should it be ignored because it is 
difficult to identify it with any important historical 
events or personalities? 

The archaeological record is another means of 
examining the past, well before the appearance of 
written documents. The archaeological record is also 
another means to investigate that period of 
documented history. When Charles Boyer built his 
fort, he left a permanent mark on the landscape 
which was lost for the next 200 years. Simply put, 
the archaeological record consists of all the material 
things that man has made, used, and then discarded. 
Those objects represent economic, political, and 
religious decisions made by past peoples. Those 
material remains represent all segments of society — 
the rich and the poor, the famous as well as those 
“plain folk” who are rarely adequately represented 
in the written record. 


Archaeological goals and objectives: Fort 
Vermilion 
In this paper, the archaeological record in the 
Fort Vermilion region is described, based on 
fieldwork conducted in 1987 and 1988. The research 
objectives were to answer the following questions: 
1. How long was the region occupied by human? 
2. What type of technology and economics did 
those people possess? 
3. What type of settlement pattern (e.g. location 
and size of camps) did they employ? 
4. What fur trade posts were constructed in the 
region? 
Only by using the archaeological record, with 
the aid of the documentary record, can these research 
questions be adequately answered. 


Past Environment and Habitat 

In order for man to occupy and survive in 
northern Alberta, the environmental conditions had 
to be marginally suitable. The Wisconsin glacial ice 
sheet likely receded from the Fort Vermilion region 
10,000-11,000 years ago (Prest 1969). It is 
questionable whether any vegetation or animal life 
was present immediately after deglaciation to 
support human populations. However, the recent 
discovery of an extinct form of bison, found near 
High Level in 1987 (Milt Wright, personal 
communication, June 1988), indicates that game 
animals were present in the area relatively early. 
These bison remains, which were approximately 
10,000 years old, were found about four metres 
below ground surface in sediments deposited by 
glacial Lake Peace. The paleobotanical record also 
indicates that spruce forests dominated the north 
after deglaciation (Licti-Federovich 1970; Mac- 
Donald 1987; Vance 1986). The modern boreal forest 
ecotone was not established until 5,000-7,000 years 
ago (Lichti-Federovich 1970; MacDonald 1987; 
Vance 1986). Thus, game animal populations might 
have been sufficient for humans to survive 10,000 
years ago, and forests were established relatively 
early in the region. 
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Prehistory 

Most things that humans used perish in the 
archaeological record. The more durable stone tools 
are the best evidence of how long man occupied this 
part of the province. Past archaeological investi- 
gations in the general study area indicate that humans 
occupied the nearby Caribou Mountains at Wentzel 
Lake approximately 5,000 years ago (Donahue 1976). 
A number of other unstratified sites in the Caribou 
Mountains yielded a variety of stone bifaces and 
projectile points, similar to northern Plains Archaic 
Traditions (Donahue 1976). These artifact types were 
the precursors of later Taltheilei traditions which 
were first used approximately 2,000 years ago in the 
region (Conaty 1978). In the Birch Mountains, the 
archaeological record is composed of Pelican Lake, 
Late Taltheilei and MacKenzie Complex biface and 
point styles (Donahue 1976; Ives 1981). The earliest 
dates for human occupation in the Birch Mountains 
are approximately 3,000 years ago (Ives 1981). 


The Fort Vermilion Prehistoric Record 

Prior to the 1987 survey, only a few sites were 
recorded in the Fort Vermilion region, yielding a 
small number of temporally diagnostic artifacts 
(Donahue 1976; Ives 1981). An archaeological survey 
of about 35 quarter sections of land was conducted in 
the Fort Vermilion and La Crete region in 1987 and 
1988. A variety of undated projectile points and 
bifaces were recovered from the archaeological survey 
(Plate 1). A few of the specimens were made from 
raw materials not available in the area. Similar 
specimens were accurately dated elsewhere and 
provide a reasonable estimate of how long the Peace 
River Lowlands were occupied. Some of the stemmed 
bifaces (Plate 1) resemble those found in the Caribou 
Mountains and represent the late prehistoric period 
(Conaty 1978). 

The eared forms, or Oxbow points, are found 
throughout the southern part of the province and the 
United States (Vickers and Brink 1986). They are 
3,000-5,000 years old in the southern parts of 


Plate 1. Biface and projectile point types found in the Fort Vermilion area. All types represent the 
Late Middle Prehistoric Period (c. 3000-1500 years before the present) or the Late Prehistoric Period 
(c. 1500-European contact) in Alberta. The projectile on the upper left hand corner is similar to Oxbow 


points found elsewhere in Alberta. 
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western Canada (Vickers and Brink 1986: 11). 
Archaeologists have argued however, that this point 
type might only be 2,500-3,000 years old in northern 
Alberta (Spurling and Ball 1981: 98-99). Thus, until 
more points are found in datable contexts, their 
estimated age must serve as the most conservative 
estimate of the length of human occupation in the 


Plate 2. Frontal and side view of microblade core 
tablet. Note the long, thin ridges where blades 
have been removed from the core tablet. 


Prehistoric and Historical Archaeology 


Peace River Lowlands near Fort Vermilion. 

A more refined culture history, based on a biface 
and projectile point typology, has not been 
constructed for northern Alberta because there are 
few well stratified sites containing artifacts in a 
datable context. The Peace Point Site, located on the 
bank of the Peace River near Fort Chipewyan, is an 
exception (Stevenson 1986). In the Fort Vermilion 
region however, good stratigraphy is present along 
the lower terraces of present and former channels of 
the Peace River. Deep testing near the mouth of the 
Boyer River has produced good stratigraphy but no 
prehistoric remains yet. Hopefully, these areas will 
eventually produce information to assist the 
reconstruction of the cultural history of the last few 
thousand years of the Peace River Lowlands. 


Prehistoric Stone Tool Technology 

Other stone artifacts are also informative about 
stone tool technology and function. Many of the 
larger sites contained a variety of stone tools used to 
kill and butcher animals or make other implements. 
These included large, beautifully made bifaces and 
hafted knives for cutting, stone end and side scrapers 
for preparing hides and wood, and a variety of 
projectile points. 

The most common prehistoric artifacts in the 
Fort Vermilion region are the stone flakes which are 
the by-product of stone tool manufacture. Close 
examination of these flakes reveals a great deal about 
stone tool manufacturing techniques that were used 
in northern Alberta. The Fort Vermilion sample 
indicates that flakes were driven from stone cores by 
stone hammers; this technique is known as percussion 
flaking (Crabtree 1972). More controlled removal of 
flakes to make tools involves pressure flaking. In 
this method, a bone antler is used to push off flakes 
to form the tool. Also, the presence of bi-polar 
cores indicates another method of flake removal 
technique from a stone core. Small pebbles are placed 
on a stone anvil and then split with a hammerstone 
to remove usable flakes. 

A nearly complete microblade core tablet 
represents a different type of northern stone tool 
technology (Plates 2 and 3). The core tablet was 
first carefully formed. Then long, thin blades were 
systematically removed and used to make cutting 
tools. This stone tool technology utilizes raw 
materials more efficiently for the preparation of 
tools than other lithic reduction methods. Until 
recently, little evidence of this technology existed in 
northern Alberta, but a growing number of finds 
indicate it may have been very important 1,000-4,000 
years ago (LeBlanc and Ives 1986). 
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The Prehistoric Settlement Pattern 

Northern Indians lived in small extended family 
units for most of the year at the time of European 
contact (Ives 1985). They were a semi-nomadic, 
hunter-gatherer society, who moved considerable 
distances to make a living off the land. According to 
the archaeological record, similar settlement patterns 
existed thousands of years before European contact. 
The majority of Fort Vermilion prehistoric sites are 
small and contain few artifacts or bones. They 
represent temporary campsites that were occupied by 
a few people. 

Only two of the 40 sites were large, covering 
many acres. These sites probably represent more 
permanent occupations by larger groups of people in 
the Peace River Lowlands. The variety of projectile 
point types found at one of these sites, near Fort 
Vermilion, indicates that it was occupied by people 
for thousands of years. Apparently then, during the 
last few thousand years, the Peace River Lowlands 
were used as part of the seasonal round; certain sites 
were revisited for centuries by larger groups of 
people. Similar long site occupation patterns have 
been found at Peace Point, near Fort Chipewyan 
(Stevenson 1986). 

The prehistoric sites are not evenly distributed 
over the landscape in the Fort Vermilion region. 
Most of the sites occur near rivers and creeks, or 
lakes. Many sites were found on the north bank near 
the mouth of the Boyer where it joins the Peace 
River; they diminish both in frequency and size in 
areas that were further away from these sources of 
water. Thus, prehistoric Native groups selected areas 
near bodies of water more frequently for camps and 
conducted short excursions into the surrounding 
hinterlands to search for resources. The smaller sites 
away from rivers and lakes likely represent very 
temporary hunting or foraging camps. 


Historical Archaeology 


The Problem 

This section summarizes the results of the 
historical archaeological investigations conducted in 
the Fort Vermilion region. The primary objective 
was to find Charles Boyer’s 1788 fur trade post, and 
a secondary objective was to examine the other fur 
trade forts that were constructed between Tompkin’s 
Landing and the mouth of the Boyer River. 

At the time those objectives seemed relatively 
simple and straightforward. The location of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company Fort Vermilion II (1831- 
c.1946) was known and still marked by the old Bay 
House in Fort Vermilion. The North West Company 
Aspin House (1792-1798) had been found previously; 
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it is located on the west bank of the Peace River, 
roughly west of La Crete. The site of Fort 
Vermilion I (1798-1831), constructed by the North 
West Company and then taken over by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company in 1821, is still questionable. This fort 
is probably located above Tompkin’s Landing near the 
northeast corner of the Keg River Reserve on the 
banks of the Peace River. 

The real problems of identifying fur trade posts 
occur in the vicinity of the Boyer River. According 
to the historic journals, at least four possible fur 
trade establishments were constructed near the 
mouth of the Boyer River and the Peace River 
(Smythe 1968). All the forts were constructed above 
the mouth of the Boyer River on the left bank, but 
there are few details about the precise location or 
construction of the forts. 

In approximately 1788, Charles Boyer 
constructed Boyer’s Post (1788-1792) somewhere 
near the mouth of the Boyer River. In 1802, Thomas 
Swain of the Hudson’s Bay Company constructed 
Mansfield House (1802) near the mouth of the Boyer 
River (Hudson’s Bay Company Archives [HBCA] B. 
224/a/1). Construction of this post represented the 
first attempt by the Hudson’s Bay Company to 
compete against the North West Company in the 
region. The North West Company countered by 
building Fort Liard close to Mansfield House. In 
1802, Swain also mentions that the XY Company 
established a post about 100 yards below Mansfield 
House (HBCA B.224/a/1). Mansfield House was 
abandoned in 1802, and Fort Liard was abandoned 
soon thereafter. 

In 1835, 1841 and 1846 the fur trade journals 
state that the labourers were sent across the river 
from Fort Vermilion II to plant potatoes in the 
garden at the “old fort” (HBCA_ B.224/a/5; 
B.224/a/8; B.224/a/10). If this description is accurate, 
there should be a fur trade site directly opposite Fort 
Vermilion II. If, however, the description is more 
general, it could be referring to a place anywhere 
along the north bank within five miles of Fort 
Vermilion II. 


The Archaeological Results 

Currently, two historic sites have been identified 
near the mouth of the Boyer River. In addition, the 
local landowner has found clay chinking and cellar 
depressions along the south bank of the Boyer River, 
near its mouth. However, this site was not found 
during the current archaeological investigations in 
the area. Archaeological survey along other stretches 
of the north and west banks of the Peace River did 
not reveal the location of the other Boyer River fur 
trade sites. The survey included the island 


immediately opposite Fort Vermilion II, and the 
north river bank opposite it. Only a few historic 
cabin sites, belonging to north Vermilion 
settlement, were located by the survey. 

In 1987 and 1988, the two Boyer River sites and 
the North West Company Aspin House were test 
excavated to obtain an artifact assemblage and 
examine the architectural remains. After nearly 200 
years, Aspin House was still visible from the surface 
by large cellar depressions, stone chimney piles, and 
long linear trenches that marked former palisade 
walls. However, test excavations at the site did not 
yield any artifacts or faunal remains. Although these 
excavations were preliminary, they indicate that 
there will be few material remains at this early fur 
trade site. 

The smaller of the two Boyer River sites is 
located approximately 600 m south of the mouth of 
the Boyer River along the left bank of the Peace 
River. It consists of two cellar depressions and a 
mound which might be a chimney pile. These surface 
features represent one or two buildings. Artifacts, 
from the upper 25 cm of the site, were made around 
the turn of the 20th century. This evidence suggests 
that the upper occupation is relatively recent. 
Unfortunately, the site was not excavated deeper to 
determine whether or not a lower fur trade 
component might still exist. The terrace or which 
this site is located is relatively low and has been 
flooded a number of times. It is entirely possible 
that the depressions and chimney pile represent a 
much earlier occupation period, and possibly one of 
the early fur trade forts. 

The larger Boyer River archaeological site is 
located approximately 500 m south of the mouth of 
the Boyer River along the edge of the Peace River. 
The surface features and archaeological excavations 
leave no doubt that this is one of the early Boyer 
River fur trade forts. The site consists of about a 
dozen depressions of variable sizes and at least two 
large stone chimney piles. There are a series of linear 
depressions which might represent former palisade 
lines. There is also some indication that river erosion 
has destroyed parts of this site. 

Archaeological excavations were intended only 
to test the Boyer River fur trade site in order to 
collect data to answer the following questions: (1) 
how old was the site; and (2) which particular fur 
trade fort does it represent. Examination of site 
stratigraphy revealed that the archaeological remains 
had been flooded on a number of occasions. The fort 
remains are buried 35 cm below these river silts. 

One of the fort buildings was partially 
excavated. A thick baked layer of mud chinking 
covered the charred wood building remains. This mud 
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was used to fill the cracks between the building logs 
and also covered the inside walls of the building for 
insulation. When the building burned, this mud 
turned to fired brick, leaving a negative imprint of 
the walls on it. Based on the amount of mud 
chinking that appeared near the west wall of the 
building, the inside of this building was lined with a 
thick layer of mud. This structure probably served as 
a dwelling for the company employees. 

Burned floor remains and fallen building 
superstructure were present beneath the mud 
chinking. The building’s west sill was also located. 
A vertical post, placed in a shallow pit, was 
positioned between the sills. Horizontal wall 
timbers were morticed into these vertical posts, 
either along the wall or at the building corner. This 
building construction method is called a post-in- 


ground technique and is most common at late 


eighteenth and early nineteenth century fur trade 
posts in western Canada. It was replaced in the early 
nineteenth century by a post-on-sill construction 
technique (Figure 1). 

The frequency and diversity of artifacts recovered 
from this site are very low. Artifact types include 
square hand-forged nails, metal trade points, 
medicine bottles and pieces of glass, stone smoking 
pipes, copper tinkling cones, shell and copper 
pendants, and many glass beads. These objects are 
similar to artifacts found at other late eighteenth 
century or early nineteenth century fur trade posts in 
western Canada. Some artifacts, such as the glass 
beads, represent European articles that were shipped 
inland by the fur trade companies to be used for 
trade. However, the blacksmiths often made metal 
trade points out of old pieces of scrap metal. The 
stone pipes and shell pendants were made by the 
Indians living at the early European fur trade posts. 

Many burned and fragmented mammal, bird and 
fish bones were recovered from this fur trade site. 
These animals made up the diet of the early fur 
traders in Alberta. The importance of meat is quite 
apparent in the fur trade journals. At some posts, the 
average daily consumption of meat per man was 
approximately six to eight pounds (see Hurlburt 
1977). A rather striking pattern is already emerging 
from the preliminary examination of the animal bone 
remains from the Boyer River site. The majority of 
bones consist of small mammals (primarily beaver 
and snowshoe hare), birds and fish. Few large game 
animal bones appear in the sample. Insufficient or 
inconsistent large game supplies at the early Fort 
Vermilion posts might have required utilization of 
all game that was available. Food shortages are 
evident from Thomas Swain’s remark in 1802, while 
living at the Hudson’s Bay Company Mansfield 
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Figure 1. Schematic illustration of the post in ground building wall construction method versus the post 
on sill method of building wall and corner construction in the fur trade 


House: “Friday gave the men a parchment Skin to eat 
— a Canadian that came home from the Hunting Tent 
informed me that the Hunters was all starving as 
they could kill no Cattle” (HBCA B.224/a/1). 


Boyer’s Post? 

Which of the four Boyer River forts have the 
archaeological investigations exposed? Although the 
answer to that question must remain speculative, a 
good deal of documentary and archaeological data are 
available to narrow the list of possibilities. 

There is no doubt that this fur trade post was 
occupied sometime during the late 1700s or the early 
1800s. The artifacts resemble those recovered from 
other fur trade posts in western Canada, occupied 
during approximately the same period of time. Fur- 
thermore, the post-in-ground building construction 
technique also supports a late eighteenth or early 
nineteenth century occupation period. However, these 
artifacts and architectural remains cannot more 
accurately date the site. 

Other types of archaeological data are used to 
establish which company built and occupied this fort. 
The size and number of buildings at this site indicate 
that it was a relatively large post. This rules out the 
Hudson’s Bay Company Mansfield House and the 
North West Company Fort Liard which were both 
quite small according to the fur trade records. 
Moreover, in 1802 Thomas Swain mentions that only 
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five XY Company men built a post 100 yards 
downriver from Mansfield House (HBCA 
B.224/a/1). That reference suggests that the XY 
Company post was also relatively small and is not 
likely to be the site which was excavated. 

The relatively large size of the site, the very 
early period artifacts, and the high percentage of 
Native artifacts strongly indicate that this is a North 
West Company post. A larger number of employees 
usually lived at the North West Company posts, 
requiring much larger forts with more buildings 
(Wallace 1934). Furthermore, more Native women 
lived at the North West Company forts than at 
Hudson’s Bay Company posts (Brown 1980). The 
high percentage of Native artifacts found at this site 
resembles other North West Company fort artifact 
assemblages (Losey et al. 1978, 1979, 1980; Steer and 
Rogers 1976). This site could very well be the 
original 1788 Boyer’s Post. 

The few journal references to Boyer’s Post also 
support this inference. In 1792, Alexander 
MacKenzie states that the post was built on a terrace 
about 30 feet above the level of the river. This 
description fits the terrace of the site in question. 
MacKenzie’s description also suggests that Boyer’s 
post was constructed on the banks of the Peace River, 
not the Boyer River. This would then rule out the 
other possible fort site that might be present along 
the south bank of the Boyer River. Finally, 


MacKenzie states that Boyer’s Post was partially 
burned when he saw it in 1792. Archaeological 
investigations indicate that at least one of the fort 
buildings was burned. 


Conclusion 

Archaeological investigations in the Fort 
Vermilion region are still in the formative stages. 
They have provided some important baseline data for 
more thorough research in the future. The 
investigations have also made the public and other 
professionals aware of the rich archaeological record 
in this part of the north. While this record is not as 
complete and rich as the documentary one, it 
represents the lifeways and technologies of former 
northern inhabitants. It also depicts the early fur 
trade period as anything but romantic. It was rather a 
lifestyle of hardship in the small, crowded, dingy 
fur trade posts. Traders were often reduced to meagre 
rations and had few material possessions and 
luxuries. Future research of the archaeological record 
in this area will shed more light on man’s activities 
in the Fort Vermilion region, Alberta. 
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Introduction 

One of the objectives of this conference is to 
bring together professionals and members of the 
public with interests in knowing and preserving the 
history of Alberta’s north. As I hope to convey 
today, the Historical Resources Act of Alberta has 
been instrumental in promoting active preservation 
and dissemination of historical knowledge. It has 
done so by legislative means of protecting significant 
physical remains, by allowing the Minister of 
Alberta Culture and Multiculturalism to establish 
government agencies, arm’s length foundations, 
facilities for research, management, archiving and 
interpretation. Indeed, Alberta must be seen as a 
leader in this country, in using its opportunities to 
the fullest. 
What does the Historical Resources Act mean in 
basic terms to people with interests in preserving and 
enhancing archaeological knowledge in Northern 
Alberta? How can one employ readily available 
people, resources and knowledge to further 
everyone’s understanding of long term settlement of 
the north? The north is a special region in this regard 
because despite bearing the distinction of having the 
longest historic record of European occupation of 
Alberta and perhaps the longest Native prehistory of 
the continental Americas, it has a small population 
which provides, therefore, few northern professional 
researchers. With few urban centres and less 
economic development, there are fewer 
environmental impact assessment studies and 
opportunities for regulatory archaeology. 


Bringing the Act into Existence: The Role of the 
Public 

The Historical Resources Act was made possible 
by a series of public hearings and a public opinion 
survey which were held by the Environment 
Conservation Authority of Alberta in 1972. 
Submissions by individuals and organizations were 
instrumental in detailing what was perceived to be 
lacking and what were perceived to be real needs for 
legislation to protect historical, archaeological, and 
palaeontological resources in Alberta. 


In 1972 the Environment Conservation 
Authority (ECA) of Alberta was requested by the 
Government of Alberta to establish a Public 
Advisory Committee “... to investigate the need for 
and make recommendations regarding appropriate 
legislation and administrative mechanisms that 
would protect historical and archaeological resources 
in Alberta” (ECA 1972: 2). The process of 
investigation grew around the four themes of 
physically protecting resources, interpreting from 
resources, human life of the past, and last but not 
least, of presenting that history to people today. 

The review also addressed the more concrete and 
practical concerns which must realistically 
accompany such an endeavour, such as: 1) What is 
actually to be protected? 2) What are the criteria for 
preservation? 3) What uses are to be made of those 
resources? 4) Who owns them? 5) What roles must 
people play in those processes? 6) What programs 
should be undertaken? And critically, 7) Is 
legislation actually required? 

No less than 74 briefs were presented to the 
ECA by societies, individuals, national and 
provincial agencies, churches, universities, colleges 
and other groups in hearings held in Lethbridge, 
Calgary, and Edmonton. A public opinion poll was 
conducted by sampling 150 people including all 
census zones in the province. People were asked 
questions like: 


As Alberta gets older there seems to be a 
greater interest in saving the many forms of 
history in the province. On this matter, would 
you say that you are highly concerned, 
somewhat concerned, or not concerned? What 
would you say 1S most important about 
history, the item found or the story that item 
helps to tell? 


This exercise produced definite patterns, and it 
would be highly interesting to replicate the poll 
today. Only 4% of respondents indicated they were 
not concerned with the matter, 83% said that the 
story is more important than the item itself and 47% 
thought that the government should own the 
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resources rather than the finder and family, or rather 
than the finder only until death. The overwhelm- 
ingly favourite method for preventing destruction of 
sites was public education (67%), followed by 
Government purchase (18%) and then fines for 
destruction (16%). The need to institute formal 
education was highlighted by 85% of respondents, 
who indicated that such education should start in 
Grades 1 and 2. I am certain that these findings 
reflect today’s sentiments as well. Thus, the review 
process was thorough, more thorough than I can 
convey to you with this brief presentation. 

The need for secure legislation was seen to be so 
strong that the Public Advisory Committee of the 
ECA prepared a draft Bill for the protection of 
Historical and Archaeological Sites and Objects. This 
Bill contained sections describing Designation, highly 
detailed Research Permit requirements, agreements 
for acquisition by the Crown, authority to require 
development projects to fund surveys in advance of 
development, penalties for contravention of the Act 
set at a maximum of $1,000 (later amended to 
$50,000 and/or one year in jail), appointment of a 
permanent Historical and Archaeological Advisory 
Board, establishment of government agencies with 
highly specific duties, as well as power to repeal 
existing sections of other government Acts, and 
means of recovering expenses. Following the public 
hearings, the Alberta Heritage Act, later amended to 
the Historical Resources Act of Alberta, was passed 
in 1973. Far from being stagnant, it has been subject 
to major and minor amendments in 1978, 1979, 1980, 
1982, 1983, 1984, and 1987. It currently also 
consists of five sets of consolidated regulations. 

What concerns us today is that the Environment 
Council of Alberta’s Advisory Board, under the 
guidance of Dr. Richard Forbis, clearly recognized 
the need for involvement of the amateur historian 
and archaeologist in all forms of activity, but most 
of all in the discovery phases. One must be frank in 
acknowledging that the actual finding, the first 
discovery of important archaeological and _ historical 
objects or sites, is a large part of the appeal which 
archaeology has for professionals and the public 
alike. Indeed, many of the most important 
archaeological sites in North America, and the 
world, are known only by accident or deliberate 
research by avocationalists. The latest issue of the 
National Geographic magazine, for example, 
contains an article (Mehringer 1988: 500-503) about 
a cache of outstanding Clovis spearpoints, over 
11,000 years old, found in an apple orchard in 
Washington state. I am sure many of you know of 
similar examples in this province, such as Russell 
Johnson’s work on Paleoindian artifacts in the south, 
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or Armin Dyck’s discovery of the Fletcher site near 
Taber. The likely site of Aspen House on the Peace 
River was confirmed by a report from a small 
logging operator noting remains near a road he was 
building in the bush. 


Effects of the Act on Archaeological Research: 
Archaeological Research Permits 

Archaeological Research in Alberta is regulated 
by the Historical Resources Division of Alberta 
Culture and Multiculturalism. As specified in the 
Archaeological Research Permit Regulation, and the 
Guidelines for Archaeological Permit Holders in 
Alberta, it is necessary to have acquired an M.A. 
degree in Archaeology, in addition to a specified 
amount of supervised and supervisory, field 
experience before a Research Permit may be obtained. 
In large part, the reasons for requiring qualified 
individuals to obtain formal approvals is due to the 
fact that archaeological resources are non-renewable, 
and inappropriate procedures may result in serious 
loss of opportunities for the people of Alberta. 
Archaeological site excavations are clearly where 
most care is needed, but even field surveys may 
result in considerable quantities of information and 
artifacts which need to be properly curated and 
digested so as to leave accurate and unambiguous 
records. 

This means that everyone, including 
professionals, must have each separate archaeological 
project approved by the Minister of Culture and 
Multiculturalism. There is a review system which 
considers each permit application on its own merits 
with regard to the immediacy of potential impacts, 
how the project will be undertaken, what kinds of 
analyses and reports will result, where the items 
recovered will be curated, and whether the individual 
applying has the credentials suited to the task. It is 
not uncommon for people with M.A. degrees to 
receive word that their qualifications meet the needs 
of only limited types of projects. 

People without M.A. degrees in Archaeology/ 
Anthropology have recourse to what is known as 
“equivalency” to permit them to undertake 
archaeological research. This is however, not a simple 
matter either, since equivalency requires what it 
implies, that is evidence that the individual in ques- 
tion can undertake and complete the research and 
writing of reports which may be considered equi- 
valent to an M.A. thesis. Very few “equivalencies” 
in Alberta have ever been granted. 


Effects of the Act on Private Citizens 
The Act affects private citizens, groups, organi- 
zations and companies, and other provincial 
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government departments by legislating Crown 
ownership of historical resources even if they occur 
on private lands. The Act requires such private 
interests to undertake Historical Resources Impact 
Assessments at their expense in situations where 
resources are known or even suspected of being 
endangered. In practice for almost 15 years now, the 
process of impact assessment and mitigation review 
and accomplishment works quite well. Many large 
corporations are quite willing to incur the costs 
necessary, which are in fact only a small portion of 
what developments cost. For example, a study in 
1980 showed that the average cost of intensive 
archaeological excavations in subdivision areas of 
Calgary was about $8 per house, or about .01% of 
the cost of an $80,000 house. Some companies 
express a desire to do more research than required. 
Several have their own staff, for example in pipeline 
route alignment, who recognize and map tipi ring 
sites. Two years ago Esso Resources Canada Ltd. 
entirely funded a volunteer excavation program at 
the Duckett Site near Cold Lake. 

That the Duckett Site excavations were intended 
for the general public, but overseen directly and 
entirely by a professional team underlines what may 
be seen as a limitation of the Act, that is, it results 
in some distance being placed between the resource 
and the people it was meant to serve. While Alberta 
has invested heavily and successfully in high-quality 
interpretive development, there is nonetheless a real 
need to physically return the resource to the people. 


Private collections and disposition 

In 1987 the Government of Alberta addressed 
difficulties with the effects of Crown ownership of 
archaeological and palaeontological collections. The 
problem was essentially that in approving a 1978 
amendment to the Historical Resources Act, the 
Crown has final say on the ownership or disposition 
of resources. This means that the Crown claims 
ownership until someone applies and receives 
permission to own the resource in question. The same 
process is applied, for example, with all Crown 
owned natural resources such as minerals and timber. 
It also means that the Crown expropriated all 
resources currently in private hands, and thus it 
needed to have means brought in to dispossess 
resources which could benefit the public in other 
ways. 

The case which ultimately brought minds to bear 
on a solution to the question of ownership involved a 
company’s desire to mine ammolite (the fossil 
remains of a large snail-like creature) as a 
commercial trade, which it had been doing with the 
approval of the Mines Division. This company has 


been given approval to mine, with scheduled 
scientific inspection of the mine, gem-quality, highly 
fractured ammolite, as I believe has another. 
Ammolite and another similar resource involving 
extensive, compressed oyster shell beds which are 
crushed and used for chicken scratch, have now been 
placed on the “Control List” for disposition. This 
list is of those resources which the Crown has agreed 
not to own. 

As a result of these activities, programs are 
being established to receive applications from the 
general public for ownership of archaeological and 
paleontological resources which they possessed prior 
to July 5, 1978. These applications are processed by 
the Archaeological Survey of Alberta and the Tyrrell 
Museum of Palaeontology, and result in certificates 
issued by the Minister of Culture and Multicult- 
uralism which dispose of the Crown’s ownership. 
Resources which were collected after July 5, 1978, 
can be sought under custodianship, which allows 
individuals to hold artifacts and fossils in custody 
for Alberta. 

There are several benefits to this program besides 
that of legal ownership. A great deal of knowledge 
is bound to result with respect to the distribution of 
many kinds of archaeological material. Much of this 
information is not available to professionals for 
scientific digestion otherwise. Research which has 
been undertaken with private collections in the Peace 
River/Grande Prairie region, as well as in the 
Parklands of Alberta, has been highly informative as 
to the very earliest archaeological sites in the 
Province. In addition, the holder of the collection 
obtains a complete package leading to a full 
catalogue and photographic record, information 
pertaining to the age, cultural affiliation, and special 
qualities of the collection, and a much enhanced 
appreciation for the resource in general. This kind of 
interest may be instrumental in sustaining the recent 
awakening of interest that is occurring not only in 
Alberta, but on an international scale. 

There is a prior provincial experience with a 
disposition program, in Saskatchewan, following the 
passage of its own Act in 1980. That program was 
not able to sustain itself completely due to fiscal 
Strain on the government branch delegated to 
administer the program, which required staff to 
travel across the province, record and photograph 
each collection, and maintain the records for the 
province. Recognizing that similar fiscal strain could 
occur in Alberta, the Alberta Dispositions Program 
will only assist potential owners in submitting their 
Own records in a standardized format. This 
information is basic, requiring a simple list of items, 
the total number of artifacts or fossils in the 
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collection, photographs of either all materials in one 
photo, or of separate site collections on individual 
photos, a key to the photographs, and if possible, 
sketch maps of the sites’ locations. 

The Archaeological Survey of Alberta and the 
Tyrrell Museum of Palaeontology will provide 
information on the particular type, age, and 
distribution of artifacts like arrowheads and fossil 
shells or bone, and may ask owners if casts can be 
made of their materials for detailed analysis. Very 
exceptional cases could arise where owners would be 
asked if surveys and excavations can be carried out on 
their lands. In such cases, for example, archaeo- 
logical sites in grazing areas, there is opportunity for 
local participation in the archaeology by operating 
backhoes or other equipment, volunteering in the 
field, cataloguing and analyzing artifacts. 


Towards the Future of Public Archaeology in 
Northern Alberta 

There are essentially two ways to contribute to 
archaeological knowledge as a member of the public: 
passively and actively. By passively, I mean timely 
reporting of chance and occasional finds. By actively, 
I mean by deliberate research guided by an educated 
awareness of what is meaningful. In this province, 
the prime example is the Archaeological Society of 
Alberta, with chapters in Edmonton, Calgary, 
Lethbridge, and Medicine Hat. 

In southern Alberta, the Archaeological Society 
of Alberta has been active in excavating a medicine 
wheel on the Suffield Military Reserve, in mapping 
tipi rings sites in north Calgary, and in other field 
projects. However, because the large part of the 
Society membership is from southern Alberta, little 
attention has been focused by them on the north. The 
Duckett site project is, however, an exception. 

The Society is registered as a Learned Society 
with the Government, and is thus eligible for funds 
which enable it to publish an annual journal called 
the Alberta Archaeological Review, host an annual 
conference involving dmateurs and professionals in 
formal sessions, banquet and business meetings. The 
Society also organizes field trips to other provinces, 
and the United States, in addition to watching over 
archaeological sites near the Society’s main chapters 
and reporting erosion, vandalism and so on, to the 
Archaeological Survey of Alberta. 

We have recently been considering another way 
of having avocational archaeologists contribute 
directly to research needs, and that is by instituting 
an Avocational Permit system. What I have in mind 
is a system which would receive from interested 
amateurs with some baseline experience and 
knowledge, requests by means of formal application 
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(permit submissions) to visit archaeological sites, 
map, collect and analyze surface artifacts and 
features, and prepare reports and publications 
describing their activities. There would also be a need 
for criteria established with respect to suitable 
qualifications, level and type of work which would 
be allowed, and certain provisions perhaps, for minor 
excavations. I would invite those of you with 
further thoughts in this regard to discuss this idea 
with me, since I believe it has merit. It is my 
understanding that Saskatchewan is administering 
such a program quite successfully. 

The Archaeological Society of Saskatchewan has 
been innovative in another manner, that of hiring a 
full-time director, renting permanent facilities, and 
aggressively seeking funding through lotteries and 
other means to run their projects, publications, 
conferences, membership details, and so on. A full- 
time, paid director is capable of a great deal more 
organization than is a purely volunteer society 
president or even an entire volunteer executive, and I 
believe it would be very fruitful to have a similar 
level of organization in Alberta. It is not that the 
Archaeological Society of Alberta is not active; I 
think it is clear that Society is very dynamic, but 
having full-time directorship would certainly open 
many doors. 


Current interest in Northern Alberta 

As this conference demonstrates, there is a 
tremendous amount of interest in prehistoric and 
historic archaeological research in the north, on the 
part of laymen and professionals alike. But we must 
attempt to ensure that interests do not die once the 
celebrations are over. Recently, a dispersed group of 
people centred on Grande Prairie have started the 
formal process of incorporating themselves as a 
Chapter of the Archaeological Society of Alberta. 
The extent of interest is such that at the formative 
meeting, over 40 people came from all over the 
northwest corner of the province during bad weather 
on an evening of Edmonton Oiler playoffs late in the 
1987-88 hockey season. The core of the group is 
drafting bylaws for incorporation into the main body 
of the provincial Society. This initiative will allow 
the north, particularly the northwest, to represent 
itself at annual meetings, in the publication of the 
Society, and to undertake field excursions to 
investigate sites in the north with their own peculiar 
problems, both anthropological and logistical. Given 
the logistics of the north, formation of at least one 
additional chapter based in the north of the province 
would seem highly desirable. 

There are many things we need to know about 
northern Alberta archaeology. There are very few 
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stratified archaeological sites on record, for example. 
The full distribution of prehistoric pottery is not 
well documented, nor is the full range of site types 
on record even a representative sample of what 
probably exists. Much of the north has as much or 
more to tell about the initial peopling of this 
province over 11,000 years ago as it has yet to reveal 
about life 200 years ago. The archaeological record of 
the north is known to be quite different from that of 
the south, and the remoteness and difficulties of 
transportation had as much to do with different 
lifestyles in the past as they do today. 

Staff of the Archaeological Survey of Alberta 
have in the last three years been in personal contact 
with well over 100 interested individuals across 
northern Alberta, in documenting private artifact 
collections for strictly research purposes, or in 
intensive research in Fort Vermilion and Fort 
Chipewyan. The disposition program described earlier 
will bring us into contact with many more of you in 


the years to come. I believe we will all learn a great 
deal. 


Note 

The views expressed in this paper are those of the 
author and not necessarily those of Alberta Culture 
and Multiculturalism. 
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Introduction 

This paper will examine the role of the Peace 
River area in the early fur trade and will consider 
two specific topics of research. The Peace River area 
was highly valued by the early fur traders as a source 
of meat provisions as well as furs. Initially the 
North West Company, then the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, relied heavily on “freemen,” former 
company employees, to provide them with meat and 
furs. Two research interests which emerge from this 
situation are the impact of the fur trade on local 
game animal populations, particularly of bison, and 
the establishment of definable Native groups 
descended from these freemen. 

One of the great advantages of a bicentennial 
celebration is an increased awareness of local history, 
of all the disparate threads that have been woven 
together to make up a community. This is the time to 
acknowledge the many contributions made by 
different groups of people to the history and the 
character of an area. 

Local or community histories are not really the 
stuff that make up the history studied in school or 
debated by historians. This latter history focuses on 
nations and regions. Policies and events of a national 
or regional order sweep over an area, but it would be 
a mistake to conclude that the history and character 
of each individual community is thereby made 
identical. From this perspective, the only claim to 
uniqueness for each would lie in the facile 
superlatives of “earliest” or “biggest.” 

What is rapidly recognized by any researcher into 
local history is the distinctive character of 
communities within a region. One may speak of a 
regional economy, but communities within the region 
contribute in different ways to that regional 
economy. One is an agricultural community, another 
an administrative/service centre, yet another a 
residential community and so forth. All of these 
communities may be affected by changes at the 
national and regional level, but not necessarily in the 
same way. 

Local history, then, examines this interplay of 
what is distinctive to a community and what is 
shared regionally. Community pride is to be found 
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here in this tapestry and in the group and individual 
efforts which recreate local history in any form, be 
it a book, artwork, a festival or a conference. 

This paper is intended to contribute to the 
earliest period of local history in the Fort Vermilion 
area. My approach involves discussing the documents 
available for the period prior to 1800 and then 
focussing on the two particular interests mentioned 
above, discussing these with reference to additional 
sources that were available by the mid-1820s. 


The Pre-1800 Documents 

The earliest document relating to the 
establishment of the fur trade on the Peace that I am 
going to discuss is entitled “Journal of Athabasca, 
1786,” catalogued in the North West Company 
(NWC) papers held by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
Archives (HBCA F. 2/1). This journal covers the 
period of April 1-May 31, 1786 and features such fur 
trade personages as Peter Pond and Charles Boyer. 
Following the daily entries of the journal is a list of 
almost 100 NWC employees and their debts. These 
employees were probably part of the NWC 
contingent for west of the “Grand Portage.” 

This manuscript was submitted in 1933 to Dr. 
A.S. Morton, a historian at the University of 
Saskatchewan for his evaluation of its historical 
provenance. Morton concluded that the journal was 
written at Pond’s Fort on the Athabasca River. 
Pond’s Fort was thought to be some 30 miles above 
Lake Athabasca. By a process of elimination, Dr. 
Morton suggested that the author of the journal was 
Cuthbert Grant, Senior (HBCA F. 2/1).1 

It is apparent from the journal entries of these 
two months in 1786 that Pond was planning to 
expand his trading activities further into the 
Athabasca District. Men were being hired for one to 
three year engagements of which the next winter 
would be spent at either of two inland posts. 
Specifically, 12 men were hired by the author of the 
journal for Great Slave Lake, and eight men were 
hired by Charles Boyer to winter on the Peace River. 
These latter individuals included Goyette, Caesar, 
Pierriche, Duveau, La Fleur, Papain, Old Joseph and 
La Bonne. It is known from the letters of Roderic 


McKenzie (letter from W.F. Wentzel to R. 
McKenzie, March 27, 1807, in Masson 1889: 94) 
that a post on Great Slave Lake was established in 
1786. There is no reason to suppose that Boyer did 
not fulfill his intention to build a post on the Peace 
River in that same year. 

In this “Journal of Athabasca,” there is no 
specific reference to any earlier trip by Boyer or 
anyone else from Pond’s Fort to the Peace River. 
There is mention of Boyer’s absence from Pond’s 
Fort the previous summer (1785) on a trading trip 
which netted a return of 30 packs of furs (HBCA F. 
2/1: April 26, 1886). It is entirely possible, of 
course, that an exploratory summer trading trip to 
the Peace River would have preceded the planned 
wintering trip, but this is just speculation. Indeed, 
Alexander McKenzie (Lamb 1970: 253) specifically 
refers to 1786 as the year the fur traders first saw 
the Peace. 

Information on the subsequent years of Boyer’s 
Post is provided in the journals and letters of 
Alexander McKenzie (Lamb 1970) of the NWC 
covering the period 1787-92 and in the reports made 
by a reconnaissance team of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company (HBC) in 1791-2 (HBCA B. 9/a/1; Tyrrell 
1934). 

In the fall of 1787, McKenzie noted that the 
posts of Peace River and Great Slave Lake did not 
receive their winter trading outfits because of an 
early freeze-up (letter of September 13, 1787, in 
Lamb 1970: 427). In November, Boyer and MacLeod 
set off on foot for the Peace River with 12 men and a 
small winter outfit of “9 pieces in order to trade 
some provisions for their canoes on their voyage out 
in the spring and to induce the Indians to come to the 
Fort [Pond’s Fort] with their hunt in March” (letter 
of February 1, 1788, in Lamb 1970: 431). 

Although the returns from the Peace River and 
Great Slave Lake posts were not expected to be large 
due to the lack of trade goods, trade with the Beaver 
Indians from the Peace River did provide three- 
quarters of the returns of Pond’s Fort that year. The 
Beaver people responded to Boyer’s invitation to 
come to Pond’s Fort in March. They brought 12-14 
more packs in addition to the 2,500 beaver pelts that 
they had already given Boyer and MacLeod that 
November on credit (Lamb 1970: 433; letter of 
March 16, 1877). McKenzie wrote on May 22, 1789, 
“The greatest dependence of this place at present is 
on the Peace River. The Chippeweans are in the habit 
of trading in Hudson’s Bay” (Lamb 1970: 438). 

That provisions as well as furs were being 
provided by the Beaver people of the Peace River is 
noteworthy. The fur trade posts needed meat 
provisions as well as furs. These provisions fed the 
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men of the post and of the canoe brigades which 
crossed the country, carrying out furs and bringing in 
the manufactured goods. The bison (Bison bison 
athabascae) herds of the Peace River, particularly of 
the central and upper reaches, were a major source of 
these provisions in the western fur trade. This special 
role of the Peace River area is underlined by the 
observations of the HBC reconnaissance team which 
stayed in the Lake Athabasca area in 1791-2: 


Its from that River [Peace] that the Canadians 
[NWC] procure all their dried provisions for 
their different purposes, its at the first 
settlement up the Peace River where they 
procure the provisions. I am informed that they 
go to it in fourteen days from the Athapiscow 
Settlement (Old Fort] ... [they] fetch down 2 
Tons of Dried Provisions at a time and this 
Canoe keeps working most of the Summer on 
purpose to supply the Athapiscow Settlement 
[Tyrrell 1934: 452]. 


The first settlement up the Peace River was 
Boyer’s Post, soon to be abandoned. When McKenzie 
passed by in October 1792 on his trip up the Peace, he 
referred to this post as the “Old Establishment.” 
The post he called the “New Establishment,” also 
known as Fort du Tremble or Aspin House, was 
located some distance upstream (Lamb 1970: 239). 

Information is very limited concerning the 
people involved in the establishment of the fur trade 
on the Peace River. Charles Boyer, himself, did not 
receive much attention in the records. During most of 
the period of the Athabasca Journal he was occupied 
with the canoe-building. There is also some 
indication that there were personal problems between 
Boyer and Pond (HBCA F. 2/1: April 2 & 5, 1786). 
In 1789 McKenzie noted that “Mr. Boyez writes 
from the Peace River that he thinks of leaving the 
Country in the spring” (letter of February 15, 1789, 
in Lamb 1970: 436). In May of that same year, 
McKenzie wrote, “Mr. Boyes goes out. I could not 
prevail on him to remain, but (he) is to return if he 
can Settle his account at the Grand Portage to his 
Satisfaction. He is a very proper person for the Peace 
River” (letter of May 22, 1789, in Lamb 1970: 438). 
Boyer does not appear in these journals again. 

Notable among the men hired to winter on the 
Peace was Jean Baptiste Lafleur, a “milieu.” He was 
the founder of the LaFleur family, members of 
which still live in Fort Vermilion today. This 
family has participated greatly in the history of the 
fur trade in the Peace (Wallace 1929: 55). Also cited 
in this journal are the names of Taurenjo (sic), a 
clerk, and Francois LaViolette, a “milieu.” Families 
of these names live in Fort Smith and Fort 
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Chipewyan today and are quite possibly descended 
from these individuals. By 1792 there were many 
NWC men in the country, with two posts on the 
Peace, one at Great Slave Lake, one on the south side 
of Lake Athabasca and one up the Athabasca River. 

Even less information is available on the Beaver 
Indian people involved in the trade. McKenzie 
provided some general comments on the Beaver 
Indian people and their practices in the journal of his 
trip up the Peace River in 1792-3 (Lamb 1970) but 
made reference to very few individuals by name. The 
sole Peace River post journal available for the pre- 
1800 period in which names are mentioned is the 
journal of the Riviére Rouge, better known as Grand 
Marais or Big Slough (PAA 74.1/147). This journal 
refers to a number of leaders of Beaver Indian bands: 
La Main, L’Eau and Teton. 

As wives to the traders, Native women 
performed a wide range of activities in the daily 
operations of the fur trade posts. The ethnohistoric 
work of Sylvia Van Kirk (1980) and Jennifer Brown 
(1980) provided much information on the role of the 
Native women in the fur trade. The women of the 
Peace River posts in this early period may well have 
been mostly Cree and Chipewyan because, according 
to McKenzie (Lamb 1970: 255), the Beaver Indian 
people were averse to the idea of their women 
marrying the traders. Indeed, James McKenzie 
suggested that the employees of the Peace River 
posts came to Fort Chipewyan to obtain their wives 
(Masson 1889: 385, entry of April 9, 1800). 

These early documents bring to our attention 
two lines of research that I would like to discuss 
further: the creation of populations of mixed 
European and Native ancestry; and the impact of the 
fur trade on game animals, specifically, the bison. 


The Creation of Mixed Blood Communities 

Conventionally, “Métis studies” have tended to 
focus on the Métis of the Red River area of 
Manitoba. Even discussions of the Métis in Alberta 
have often oriented themselves towards the families 
which emigrated from the east following the 
Resistances of 1867 and 1885 (e.g. Sawchuk et al. 
1981). While the Red River Métis were important in 
developing a political consciousness and unity which 
continue to be significant in Canadian political life 
today, it is important to recognize that many other 
local Métis groups developed as a result of the fur 
trade. They continued to play important roles in the 
history of their region. 

Anthropologists and historians are now turning 
to studies of particular early fur trade communities 
in order to arrive at answers to questions about 
social boundaries between groups (Peterson and 
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Brown 1985). What shared experiences led to the 
formation of a particular Métis group? What were 
the perceptions of such a social group by others and 
by itself? How did kin relations and ways of making 
a living contribute to these perceptions? Were the 
contributions of family ties and work experiences to 
group identity perceived differently by men and 
women (Foster 1985)? 

The development of one particular Métis 
community in the Peace River area has been 
extensively studied by Trudy Nicks (Nicks 1980; 
Nicks and Morgan 1985). Her work has dealt with 
the population of Iroquois descent now found in the 
Grande Cache area but which historically exploited 
the Upper Peace-Lesser Slave Lake areas. The 
Iroquois, an eastern Indian group, were brought into 
northern Alberta by the trading companies to work 
in the fur trade, primarily as_ specialist 
hunters/trappers. Most came west in 1804-5, a time 
of intense competition between the NWC and the 
XY Company. The NWC was expanding its posts 
and personnel in a successful bid to out-compete 
their opposition. When the two companies merged, 
the posts and personnel were reduced again. Some 
Iroquois did not return east but remained to hunt and 
trap, either on their own or under contract to the 
NWC. Copies of some of these contracts signed in 
1804 at Fort Vermilion I (up river from the 
contemporary Fort Vermilion) still exist (HBCA F. 
5/2). These Iroquois, along with former employees 
of other ethnic backgrounds, were referred to by the 
companies as “freemen.” 

In recognition of their skills and _ their 
commitment to the fur trade, the Iroquois and the 
other freemen were offered goods at low prices. In 
1819, these savings amounted to half the price of the 
Beaver Indian Standard of Trade (entry of October 
25, 1818, HBCA B. 190/a/1). In fact, their 
commitment to the trade resulted in overhunting. 
The impact of the Iroquois on beaver populations in 
northern Alberta is well noted (HBCA B. 39/e/3:14- 
5, in letter of Wentzel to R. McKenzie, February 
28, 1814, in Masson 1889: 109). This group was also 
a major supplier of bison (entry of October 24, 1818, 
HBCA B. 190/a/1). 

These Iroquois married local women — Sekani, 
Beaver, Cree and Ojibwa. From the families thus 
established can be traced the five major kin groups 
which make up the contemporary Cree-speaking 
community of Grande Cache. Nicks and Morgan 
(1985: 168) note that while people from this group 
sought spouses from other places, group 
distinctiveness was maintained by marriage within 
the freeman population. 

Research on Métis people in Fort Vermilion is 


not nearly as advanced as Dr. Nicks’ work. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that the Fort Vermilion 
Situation is much more complicated than that found 
in the relatively isolated Grande Cache population 
which is descended directly from one freemen group. 
Represented in Fort Vermilion are descendants of 
various Métis groups: the Iroquois and the Cree- 
Ojibway freemen families of the Upper Peace, the 
French-Chipewyan of Lake Athabasca and the Red 
River Métis of Manitoba. How important have these 
various ethnic origins been in the formation of social 
groups in Fort Vermilion? Are there other factors 
such as occupation which have crosscut ethnic lines to 
form social groups? Have these factors played 
different roles or been of different importance at 
different times? These are some of the questions 
which may be explored. 

One phenomenon to be explained involves the 
divergent paths taken by early freemen groups in 
relation to the association with local Indian groups. 
Some became associated with Indian groups; others 
maintained a greater degree of separation. For the 
later freeman groups of the mid-1800s, joining a 
local Indian band does not seem to have been a much 
exercised option. Examining this trend of social 
group formation in the context of evolving 
socioeconomic conditions would be a promising line 
of research. 

The available documents for working on the 
family histories needed for this type of social 
research are primarily the local Church records. The 
records of the Fort Vermilion Roman Catholic 
Church, St. Henri’s, extend back to 1868, but earlier 
baptisms in the Fort Vermilion area are recorded in 
the Fort des Prairies baptismal registers held at the 
Provincial Museum of Alberta; and in the Dunvegan 
baptismal registers held at the Oblate Archives in 
Maclennan. The Hudson’s Bay Company post 
journals also make references to individuals and 
families and provide information on socio-economic 
conditions. These journals can be ordered on 
microfilm from the Winnipeg archives through the 
Provincial Archives of Alberta. 

A final and very important source of 
information is contained in the stories passed down 
in these families themselves. These are being 
researched now by family members for inclusion in 
the family history book to be published by the Fort 
Vermilion Bicentennial Committee. This publication 
will make a substantial contribution to research into 
social group formation among other topics. 


The Impact of the Fur Trade on Bison 
As mentioned above, the fur trade posts required 
not only fur but also provisions. Certain posts such 
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as Fort Chipewyan and Fort Resolution were 
fortunate enough to be able to obtain much of their 
subsistence from their fisheries, but fish could not be 
used for the canoe brigades. These required meat 
which had been preserved in some form, preferably as 
pemmican. 

To obtain meat, the posts hired Fort hunters for 
the winter season. These men and their respective 
camps would kill large game animals, cache them and 
send a runner to the Fort to tell the post employees 
to come and haul the frozen carcasses back. In the 
summer, Fort hunters might be hired but the posts 
depended greatly on the hunts of the local population 
in general. The meat from these hunts was brought 
to the Fort in some processed form (1.e., dried or 
pounded meat or pemmican) and traded. Depending on 
the availability of hunters and the need for meat, 
Fort hunters could command an excellent return for 
their efforts. Indeed, the ability to obtain provisions 
was often a deciding factor in the establishment of 
posts. For instance, the HBC’s post, Mansfield 
House, established somewhere near the site of 
Boyer’s Post in 1802 failed because of lack of 
provisions (entry of January 10, 1803, HBCA B. 
224/a/1). 

Meat provisioning was the specialized role that 
the Peace River area played in the early fur trade 
system in addition to the basic role of providing fur. 
The extensive prairie-parkland of the Central and 
Upper Peace supported bison in some abundance. 
Bison were certainly present in other areas of the 
Athabasca District but apparently nowhere were 
these hunting grounds as extensive as in the Peace 
(Ferguson 1987). In fact, the Iroquois were brought 
in by the fur traders as specialized hunters and 
trappers to exploit this abundance of meat and fur. 

It is impossible to assess precisely how much 
meat was brought out of the Peace on an annual basis 
during this early period. Ross refers to a minimum 
of 7,500 pounds of provisions being transported to 
Lake Athabasca from the beginning of open water to 
late August, 1791 (entry of August 29, 1791, HBCA 
B. 9 a/1). These provisions would have been brought 
out in some processed form, probably dried, so this 
figure would represent a much larger amount of 
fresh meat. 

In addition, the men of the Peace River posts 
were eating meat on a daily basis. Simpson (Rich 
1983: 292) noted that in 1820-1 at Fort Wedderburn 
on Lake Athabasca when the fisheries failed, the 
officer’s mess ate eight to ten pounds of fresh 
buffalo meat per person per day. Simpson felt that 
this rate of consumption was outrageous, so we 
might consider the average employee’s daily 
consumption to be somewhat lower. Of course, in 
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the Upper Peace, although bison was the main source 
of meat, it was not the sole source. Moose, elk and 
even antelope were available. 

That these provisioning demands of the fur trade 
placed a heavy stress on the bison populations is 
indicated in the journals and correspondence from the 
Peace River posts. From the 1820s on, when 
consistent documentation began to be available, there 
are references to the decreases in local bison 
populations, that is, those bison found near the 
posts. These decreases may well have started earlier, 
but in the absence of records, it is impossible to tell. 

Simpson, for instance, wrote in 1821 about Fort 
St. Mary at the confluence of the Peace and Smoky 
Rivers that: 


Some few years ago, Buffalo were very 
numerous in the vicinity of the Establishment 
[Ft. St. Mary was built in 1818], but are every 
successive year retiring to a greater distance 
being continually hunted and are now rarely to 
be found within Six and Eight Days March of 
the Fort [Rich 1938: 380]. 


Similarly, the District Report of Fort 
Vermilion I noted in 1826 that “the country is 
nearly exhausted of large game” (HBCA B. 224/e/1). 
Although these sources document the depletion of 
local bison herds only, a general decline in game 
animal populations in northern Alberta was evident 
by the 1840s (Wallace 1968: 351-5). 

The examination of the impact of fur trade 
provisioning on the northern bison population is 
important for two reasons. First, available 
discussions of the near-extinction of Bison bison 
athabascae in the biological literature (Raup 1933; 
Soper 1941: 361) tend to underestimate the impact of 
the fur trade. In searching for the cause of the drastic 
population reductions, the focus has been on the 
events of the mid-1800s. By this time it was evident 
to all observers that the wood bison populations 
were in trouble. In contrast, the material discussed 
here indicates that heavy stresses were placed on 
these populations by the fur trade starting at least 60 
years earlier. 

This point is particularly important in the 
broader context of the debate between wildlife 
managers and Native subsistence users over the right 
to manage local resources. Historical animal 
extinctions or near-extinctions are sometimes used as 
illustrations of the essentially non-conservationist 
nature of aboriginal hunting (for example 
MacPherson 1981). In these arguments references to 
the role of the fur trade are often restricted to 
noting that it was after the trade provided firearms 
that certain animal populations were seriously over- 
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hunted. The inference drawn is that in pre-contact 
times, the impact of hunters on the game was limited 
only by technology; that is, a conservationist ethic 
was not operative. 

This argument is undermined by _ the 
demonstration that the fur trade exerted very heavy 
pressure on local and regional game populations. 
That local Native peoples participated in the 
extinction by helping to supply this demand is not 
denied. Equally undeniably, where the local trader 
considered the local people to be unproductive, the 
traders imported “non-conservers.” Although the 
ethnohistoric record reserves its comments on the 
non-conservationist nature of the Iroquois for 
discussion of one species, the beaver, the Iroquois 
were heavily relied upon as Fort hunters of game. 
There is little doubt equally non-conservationist 
attitudes to bison harvest prevailed among them. In 
fact, the impact of the importation of the Iroquois to 
the Upper Peace provides a classic example of what 
happens when a local resource management system is 
disrupted by the entry of outsiders whose goal is to 
make a quick killing rather than to promote sustained 
returns. 

One exciting avenue for research would be to 
document the process by which Iroquois groups did 
move towards a wildlife management goal of 
sustained returns as they settled into one area, such 
as the Grande Cache area. 

In summary, then, this has been a rather broadly 
based working paper designed to provide some 
examples of on-going research in early Peace River 
history to which local histories contribute. As 
subsequent papers in this conference will 
undoubtedly show, this represents only one small 
part of the potential for early historical work in this 
area. I look forward to the results of this new surge 
of interest in northern Alberta studies. 
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Note 
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Synopsis 


The fur trade has been a significant part of the 
heritage of northern Alberta. It continues today, 
although it is now typically part of a mixed 
economy, in which people rely on a variety of 
pursuits, including hunting, trapping, and fishing, 
wage labour, farming, and government transfer 
payments. Because of the continued importance of the 
fur trade to many Fort Chipewyan residents, this 
topic has been divided into two sessions: Session 3A 
focuses on the fur trade to World War II, and 
Session 3B takes the fur trade from World War II to 
the present. While the fur trade has persisted 
similarly in the Fort Vermilion region, especially 
for Native occupants and as a winter complement to 
homestead farming, the growing importance of 
agricultural pursuits and the consequent European 
immigration added new and very different elements 
to that region’s social formation. Accordingly, Fort 
Vermilion Session 3A treats the fur trade to the 
present, and Session 3B examines European pioneer 
settlement and agriculture. 


Fort Chipewyan: The Fur Trade to World War II 
Chaired by Dr. Stuart Mackinnon, three speakers 
explored various dimensions of the Fort Chipewyan 
fur trade from 1778 to World War II, from the 
points of view of the documentary record, the 
archaeological record, and personal experience. _ 

Shirlee Anne Smith, the first speaker, is the 
Keeper of the Hudson’s Bay Archives in Winnipeg 
and has had ample opportunity to consult the wealth 
of documentary information which they contain. She 
used fur trade records to examine the role of Colin 
Robertson and the Hudson’s Bay Company’s attempts 
to establish an Athabasca post in 1815-21 in 
competition with the North West Company. She 
concluded that Robertson’s important historic role 
has been overlooked, due in part to criticism of him 
by George Simpson. 

Archaeologist Michael Forsman followed with a 
paper on the archaeology of the fur trade sites of the 
Athabasca District. He first outlined the large 
number and diversity of sites and then used the 
evidence uncovered through archaeological 
investigation to address questions of changes in 
building construction over time. 

Finally, Charles Marten (or “Shall,” as his 
name is spelled locally to reflect the French 
pronunciation) of Fort Chipewyan spoke in Cree 
about his lifestyle in the bush past and present, 
commenting on the difficulties today of affording an 
adequate winter outfit. He pointed out that by his 
time, the items for which they traded at Fort 
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Chipewyan had become necessities, as essential to life 
in the bush then as snowmobiles have become today. 
Like Benjamine and Fridolin Marcel, he spent most 
of his life living in the bush with his family and is 
considered to be a local authority on the bush 
lifestyle. 


Fort Vermilion: The Fur Trade to the Present 

The papers delivered in the Fort Vermilion 
session, chaired by W.A. Tracy, dealt with details of 
transportation, especially by water, the trading 
relations between the Beaver Indians and the fur 
posts in the 19th century, and the operation of a 
modern post. 

Evelyn Hansen added detail and colour to the 
main thrust of Zaslow’s plenary address, which 
argued the absolute importance of a transportation 
infrastructure for northern development. Fleshing 
out this skeletal framework, Hansen described some 
of the riverboat life, the types of vessels used, the 
problems faced by the entrepreneurs, and the 
corporate strategies involved. Railroads and air 
flight presented new possibilities, as did 
improvements in highways. Fort Vermilion’s 
seasonal isolation ended only in 1974, by the con- 
struction of a bridge over the Peace River, 
eliminating the need for an ice bridge. 

“Perceived mutual advantage” for traders and 
Indians, following the merger of the North West 
and Hudson’s Bay Companies in 1821, was the main 
thrust of Barbara Angel’s argument in her paper. 
Peace and stability were to their mutual benefit in 
promoting the trade. Angel contended that Indians 
did not play a passive role as depicted by the 
political economy and dependency literature, using 
fur trade documents for the period 1821-1846 to 
support her thesis. Following the merger of the 
companies and closure of some posts, violent 
incidents occurred which affected the willingness of 
Indians to trade and the willingness of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company to re-establish posts. However, 
relations gradually improved, as trading conditions 
stabilized and Indians again began to benefit 
materially. Angel also pointed out some negative 
impacts of the trade, especially large population 
declines which resulted from periodic epidemics, and 
to which the Europeans also were vulnerable. 

Ron Henriet, the final speaker, depicted the 
multi-faceted responsibilities required of the 
manager of a fur trade post in more recent years. He 
reviewed the processes of the trading operation, 
which involved everything from outfitting the 
trappers using credit at the start of a season to the 


negotiations for this credit and for the prices paid for 
furs subsequently brought to the post at the end of 
the trapping season. It was a life of mutual respect, 
of variety, of contact with local people, one redolent 
of traditions and customs, which he believes now 
mostly to have disappeared. Post managers are today 
shop-keepers, rather than traders in the old style. 


The Fur Trade and European Pioneer Settlement 
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Crossed Swords: Colin Robertson and the Athabasca Campaign, 1815-1821 


Shirlee Anne Smith 
Keeper, Hudson’s Bay Company Archives 


Mrs. Shirlee Anne Smith has been the Keeper of the Hudson’s Bay Company Archives since 1973. She has a keen 
interest in the Fort Chipewyan records, due to the pivotal role Fort Chipewyan played in the competition between 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and North West Company prior to their amalgamation in 1821. 


The North West Company’s dream of a fur trade 
empire stretching from the St. Lawrence to the 
Pacific came to an end in 1821 (Fig. 1.). The final 
struggle between the North West and Hudson’s Bay 
Companies for control of the fur trade played out its 
last scenes in the Athabasca country in the years 1815 
to 1821 (Fig. 1). This paper will examine the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s Athabasca campaign, and 
argue that the leadership of Colin Robertson was 
decisive in enabling the Company’s officers and men 
to maintain their precarious hold in that country for 
the six years prior to the amalgamation. 

Colin Robertson, the architect of the Athabasca 
campaign, left the North West Company in 1809 
because he could no longer tolerate the way it treated 
both its servants and the Indians (Rich 1939: xxiv- 
v). On 3 January, 1810, through William Auld, he 
was presented to the London Committee, as the 
Board of the Hudson’s Bay Company was called 
(Hudson’s Bay Company Archives [HBCA] A.1/49: 
fo.109). It is known that at this meeting the 
Committee discussed the trade, competition, and 
servants. Two weeks later Robertson wrote a candid 
15 page letter to the Company outlining how it 
should conduct its business, especially in the 
Athabasca region, where the richest furs had been 
discovered. Among his recommendations were the 
hiring of an agent in Montreal, the hiring of 
“Canadians,” as the French from Lower Canada were 
called, and the purchase in Quebec of specific trade 
items at a saving to the Company of 15% to 20% on 
the London price (HBCA A.10/1: fos.87-94). 

At this time, however, the Company was 
preoccupied with problems emanating from the 
Napoleonic Wars. They were also not yet prepared to 
hire Canadians. The Committee believed at this 
period that the most suitable recruits for the 
Company would be those from the western islands 
of Scotland (Rich 1939: xxx1-ii). The report was 
therefore set aside for four years. 

The precise date that the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s Committee took up the idea of re- 
entering the Athabasca country in competition with 


the North West Company is not known, but it 
would seem that early in 1814, as part of their 
planning, they again got in touch with Robertson, 
who had been living in Liverpool. In March of that 
year Robertson wrote a second 15 page letter to 
Andrew Colvile, one of the most powerful men on 
the Committee. Once again he stated the importance 
of hiring Canadians saying: 


it is absolutely necessary that the Hudson [sic] 
Bay Company should have a sufficient number 
of officers who are acquainted with their 
language, and understand their character 
[HBCA A.10/1: fo.113]. 


Robertson further agreed to go to Montreal to 
engage a person qualified to undertake the Athabasca 
expedition. He was also prepared to remain in Canada 
long enough to superintend the hiring of Canadians 
and the purchase of equipment and supplies (HBCA 
A.10/1: fos.112-119). The Company agreed to 
Robertson’s proposals, and he left for Montreal in 
late May 1814 (Rich 1939: Ivi). 

It is important to remember that Montreal was 
a North West Company town. To carry out the 
Committee’s instructions, one needed a knowledge of 
that Company’s operations, an ability to speak 
French, a willingness to entertain lavishly, and a 
messianic belief in the Athabasca campaign. 
Robertson had all these necessary qualifications. In 
addition he did not underestimate the power of the 
Nor’westers. He said, for instance, in a letter to 
Lord Selkirk dated 18 November 1814: 


when I waited on his excellency [Sir George 
Prevost, Governor-in-Chief, Lower-Canada], a 
few days ago ... he then promised that every 
assistance would be afforded me in sending of 
[sic] the expedition. But his partiality for Mr. 
[William] McG[illivray] is so great that we 
ought not to depend on his promise [Selkirk 
Papers, Vol. VI: 1796]. 


Robertson spent the winter of 1814-15 hiring 
Canadians, arranging for canoes and supplies, and 
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Figure 1. Section of a map from Journal of Occurrences in the Athabasca Department by George Simpson, 
1820 and 1821, and Report, Vol. 1, The Hudson’s Bay Record Society. 
Credit: Hudson’s Bay Company Archives, Provincial Archives of Manitoba 
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engaging the firm of Maitland, Gardner and Auldjo 
to be the Company’s agents in Montreal (Rich 1939: 
Ixi). He had been allowed 6,000 pounds to outfit the 
Athabasca expedition, but by early October 1815, the 
amount required had escalated to 11,800 pounds, an 
extravagance to which the Hudson’s Bay Company 
was not accustomed (Rich 1939: Ixxiv). One of the 
major factors was the higher wages of Canadian 
guides and interpreters, | but Robertson also knew 
that if he were to win over the Indians he needed a 
good assortment of high quality trade goods, 
especially axes purchased in Montreal, which would 
withstand the severity of the Athabascan winter 
(HBCA A.10/1: fo.129). 

Montreal was, too, a place for Robertson to pick 
up information about the North West Company. One 
of the most revealing statements imparted to 
Robertson that winter was made by Henry 
McKenzie, a partner of the House of McTavish, 
McGillivray & Co., who asked him to promote a 
union between his firm and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. The proposal greatly surprised Robertson 
who quickly passed it on to Lord Selkirk (Selkirk 
Papers, Vol. LXXVI: 20129). Robertson’s 
knowledge of the dissension within the North West 
Company partners reinforced his belief that their 
resources were not adequate to contend for a length 
of time with the natural advantages enjoyed by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 

In spite of his connections, Robertson was 
unable to recruit a leader for the Athabasca 
expedition. The person on whom he had most 
counted, Donald McKenzie, who had been in the 
service of John Jacob Astor, refused after long 
negotiations, and, furthermore, his brothers were 
prominent in the North West Company (Rich 1939: 
233). Robertson, with some reluctance, decided that 
he himself must lead the expedition (ébid.: lxiii). In 
the spring of 1815 he left for the west with about 
100 men in 16 canoes (Rich 1939: lviii). Included 
among the Canadians were men well-known to fur 
trade historians, such as Vital Bourassa and Louis de 
la Ronde (Rich 1938: 430, 463). 

Three of the four officers involved in the 
Athabasca campaign were former Nor’westers: 
Robertson, Francois Decoigne, and Aulay McAulay. 
They were a mixed lot: Robertson, as we have seen, 
had left the North West Company over the 
treatment of Indians and servants. Decoigne is said to 
have been fired for his unspecified extravagance; 
McAulay, on the other hand, had “committed a 
variety of criminal violences” and was, perhaps as a 
consequence, described as a man of great resolution 
(Rich 1939: 49, 210; Rich 1938: 447). Robertson 
probably hired McAulay because he expected that he 
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would stand up to the Nor’Westers. The fourth man, 
John Clarke, was a former Astorian, living in 
Montreal, who had refused to join the North West 
Company (Rich 1938: 433-435). All four men were, 
in varying degrees, extravagant, aggressive and 
courageous — characteristics required to meet the 
Nor’ Westers head-on. Equally important, they had 
inside knowledge of the operations of the North 
West Company. 

When the Athabasca brigade arrived at the Red 
River Settlement in July 1815, Robertson, because of 
his loyalty to Lord Selkirk, elected to stay to help 
rally the Colonists (Rich 1939: Ixv). These settlers 
had been driven out of the Red River Settlement by 
the Nor’ Westers as a result of “The Pemmican War” 
the previous year, and had taken refuge at Mossy 
Point on Lake Winnipeg (Rich 1960, Vol. II: 322). 
Robertson, having chosen to give the struggle in Red 
River priority over the Athabasca campaign, was 
forced to turn over the expedition to Clarke because 
there was no one else available, even though he had 
misgivings about Clarke’s ability to lead the 
campaign (Rich 1939: Ixv). It is a sorry commentary 
on the Hudson’s Bay Company that it had no officer 
capable to serve in Robertson’s place. James Bird, one 
of the most experienced officers, did not have the 
fighting spirit of a Colin Robertson, sharing the 
Orkneymen’s sentiments that he was hired to work, 
not to fight. 

The expedition, therefore, pushed onwards under 
Clarke. The first disappointment was that the 
provisions promised to the brigade at Norway House 
were not available as the instructions had not been 
received in time (Selkirk Papers, Vol. VIII: 2499). 
Clarke, however, could not delay his departure. If he 
were to arrive in Athabasca before the ice set in he 
had to push on relentlessly. He arrived at Lake 
Athabasca on 4 October, 1815 and built Fort 
Wedderburn close to the North West Company’s 
Fort Chipewyan (Selkirk Papers, Vol. VIII: 2501). 
His every move was watched by the Nor’Westers, 
who knew that he was short of provisions. To try to 
provoke the Hudson’s Bay Company men they left 
bags of partially-opened pemmican strewn around the 
Fort grounds, but these were not touched (ibid.). The 
Hudson’s Bay Company men depended on fish for 
their sustenance, and because they were also short of 
fishing gear, Clarke decided the group would fare 
better if they broke up for the winter. Fourteen men 
remained at Fort Wedderburn, 13 were sent to Great 
Slave Lake, 12 to Calumet, and Clarke with 54 men 
proceeded to Peace River (ibid.: 2502). Clarke found 
himself near Fort Vermilion, the North West 
Company’s post. During the winter a shortage of 
provisions forced him to pledge his personal property 
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to the Nor’Westers for food (ibid.: 2503). Sixteen 
men died of starvation that winter (Rich 1960: 334). 

Details of the Athabasca campaign did not reach 
the Hudson’s Bay Company Committee until the 
return of the ships in the fall of 1818.2 In a letter 
dated 2 February, 1818 to James Bird they were 
deeply distressed by the: 


privations & sufferings of our Servants in 
Athabasca and ... Mr. Clarke from his 
knowledge of the parties must have been aware 
of the Risks which he was running & ought to 
have been better prepared and exercised more 
foresight than he seems to have done [HBCA 
A.6/19: f0.37]. 


Despite the disasters, the Company retained its all- 
important toe-hold in Athabasca. Francois Decoigne 
traded 25 packs of furs during 1815-16 at Lesser 
Slave Lake from Indians whom he had previously 
known while in the service of the North West 
Company (Rich 1960; Rich 1960: 343). The trade at 
Isle-a-la-Crosse where Robert Logan was stationed 
was inconsequential, but he was able to procure 
sufficient food for the men. Clarke, while foolhardy, 
was not lacking in courage, nor was he about to give 
up. He returned to Fort Wedderburn on 6 February, 
1816, and in June he left with six canoes to take out 
the furs and bring back the year’s supply of trade 
goods (Selkirk Papers, Vol. VIII: 2504). 

In July and August 1816, three Hudson’s Bay 
Company brigades left Norway House for the 
Athabasca to spend a second winter at Lesser Slave 
Lake, Isle-a-la-Crosse and Fort Wedderburn (ibid.: 
2534). Clarke’s competitor at nearby Fort 
Chipewyan was Archibald N. McLeod, who had in 
1814 been responsible for the destruction of the Red 
River Settlement (Rich 1960: 322). McLeod’s main 
Objective was to intimidate the Hudson’s Bay 
Company men and the Indians who traded with them. 
Action was not long in coming. The Nor’Westers 
seized Indians as they came to trade with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Hector McNeil of the 
North West Company and John McVicar of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company engaged in a duel. Before 
either one was murdered McVicar’s Indian wife 
intervened, and then the Hudson’s Bay Company men 
were summoned by McLeod to court. When Clarke 
refused he was arrested along with a number of 
servants (ibid.: 341-42). McLeod’s authority was his 
appointment as a Justice of the Peace for the Indian 
Territories. “Yesterday I was a judge, today I am an 
Indian Trader,” was a remark he is alleged to have 
made (ibid.: 341). Clarke surrendered trade goods to 
the value of 3,000 pounds to obtain his freedom, but 
his liberty was short-lived (Rich 1938: xxxvi). In 
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retaliation for Lord Selkirk’s capture of Fort 
William, the inland headquarters of the North West 
Company, McLeod re-arrested Clarke and did not 
release him until December 1817 (HBCA B.39/a/11: 
fo. 7d). 

By the end of 1817 the Athabasca campaign had 
certainly not fulfilled expectations. James Bird, who 
had taken over the Company’s affairs after the 
murder of Robert Semple, wrote to the London 
Committee saying that Clarke had little regard for 
economy, that he was vain and pompous and that 
resolution and the art of managing Canadians were 
the only valuable qualifications he possessed (HBCA 
A.10/1: fo.442). However accurate the assessment, 
the qualifications of “resolution and managing the 
Canadians” were those absolutely essential to the 
Company’s success in Athabasca. 

In spite of its failure, the Company and 
Robertson remained convinced that the Athabasca 
campaign should be continued (Rich 1939: xcii). 
Robertson, writing from Peace River to William 
Williams, Governor of Rupert’s Land, said 
emphatically: 


Indeed in whatever light I view the conclusion 
of this expensive hard fought struggle, it pains 
me to anticipate even in idea, that our 
implacable and insolent opponents, should 
acquire by negociation [sic], what they have not 
been able to obtain, by the most wanton, and 
atrocious acts of unparalleled cruelty [Rich 
1939: 273). 


Robertson’s determination to best the 
Nor’Westers led him to take personal charge in 
Athabasca. In the fall of 1818 he led the brigade 
consisting of approximately 160 men, 26 officers, 
and 27 canoes (Rich 1939: 58). Robertson firmly 
believed that the Nor’Westers were a spent force, 
but to make certain of success the Hudson’s Bay 
Company must now be prepared to be highly 
competitive, cutting prices, if necessary, and 
enterprise must replace, in his words, that “aversion 
to anything like innovation” (Rich 1939: xciii-iv). 

The state of affairs Robertson found at Fort 
Wedderburn when he arrived on 17 September would 
indeed have dampened the spirit of anyone less 
determined than he was (Rich 1960: 348). The large 
house Clarke had built in 1816 “presented an aspect 
truly sombre” (Rich 1939: 68). The windows were 
covered by balecloths, and the big hall had been used 
to defeather birds, but with his usual optimism and 
courage, Robertson soon persuaded the Indians to 
trade with the Company, got them outfitted, and 
then settled down to await the arrival of the 
Nor’ Westers. They arrived on 8 October, and every 


day Samuel Black, probably the most notorious of 
the Nor’Westers, came swaggering over to Fort 
Wedderburn with his associates to attempt to 
intimidate the men (Rich 1960: 348-49). They also 
pillaged a canoe of Indians, and took their women 
and children (Rich 1939: 73, footnote 1). 
Unfortunately, on this occasion, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company men were away fishing and not available to 
defend the Indians (HBCA B. 39/a/14, fo-5d). After 
a series of such incidents, on 11 October, 1818, Black 
seized Robertson himself and carried him off to Fort 
Chipewyan. To take the Chief of a Fort was a serious 
act, and J.G. McTavish, Superintendent of the North 
West Company in Athabasca, voiced his concerns in a 
letter to Angus Shaw dated 23 December 1818: 


The taking of Robertson by Black is the affair 
which has given me the most uneasiness of any 
circumstances that has happened this Fall, ... It 
was done so unexpectedly, and at a time when 
business pressed very heavy on my hands, that I 
was completely at a nonplus how to act. Black 
is certainly a desperate character, and I am 
afraid will fall a martyr to some of his pranks 
[Rich 1939: 78, footnote 1]. 


Perhaps to lessen this sense of uneasiness among 
their own officers, the Nor’Westers allowed 
Robertson to communicate with Fort Wedderburn. 
With typical resourcefulness Robertson took 
advantage of this situation by managing to run the 
affairs of the Fort through coded letters. In this 
deception he was fortunate in having Robert Miles, 
later to become a chief factor, to carry out his 
instructions. In captivity, Robertson also learned of 
the depth of dissatisfaction between the wintering 
partners and the agents, knowledge which buoyed his 
spirits. Despite the problems of that winter the 
Hudson’s Bay Company took out in the spring 40-90 
pound packs of furs. When the Nor’Westers were 
taking Robertson down to Montreal for trial this 
most determined of men escaped to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company establishment at Cumberland House (Rich 
1939: 76, 79, 81; Rich 1960: 351). 

In February 1819 the London Committee had 
written to William Williams, Governor of Rupert’s 
Land, voicing their concern about affairs in Athabasca 
should Colin Robertson not wish to continue in that 
command. They were of the opinion that Robertson 
was the only officer capable of continuing to conduct 
the Athabasca campaign but left the final decision to 
Williams (Selkirk Papers, Vol. XVII: 5880). 
Governor Williams lost no time in sending 
Robertson inland again in the fall of 1819. 

Robertson wintered at St. Mary’s post on the 
Peace River (Rich 1939: xcvi). During 1819-1820 the 
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Athabasca Department had seven posts established 
and maintained at great expense. The loss, for 
instance, in Athabasca in 1817-1818 was 3,500 
pounds (Rich 1938: 353). Nevertheless, the Company 
had the resources to pay an annual 4% dividend, 
which it had been doing since 1801, except for the 
years 1809-1814 (MacKay 1949: 341-2). 

As the Hudson’s Bay Company men prepared to 
spend 1819-20, their fifth year in Athabasca, the 
Athabasca campaign finally began to achieve the 
objective of the expensive hard-fought struggle of 
which Robertson had spoken. A group of wintering 
partners of the North West Company approached 
George Moffatt, partner in the supply firm of 
Gillespie, Moffatt & Co., in Montreal. They wanted 
to obtain their outfits from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in return for their furs (Rich 1939: 
Xiv,civ). There were two dominant factors 
influencing this request: the coming expiry in 1822 
of the partnership agreement, and the dissatisfaction 
of many of the North West Company partners with 
the years of violence and extravagance throughout the 
Company. 

The negotiations proceeded between representa- 
tives of the wintering partners of the North West 
Company — who travelled to London in the Fall of 
1820 — and officials of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
(Rich 1939: 137). In the same winter, George 
Simpson was at Fort Wedderburn spending his first 
year in the fur trade (see Rich 1938) while Robertson 
returned to England to look after his private affairs 
(ibid.). Under Simpson’s direction, the value of the 
fur trade increased during 1820-21. Meanwhile, the 
amalgamation of the two companies took place in 
March 1821, but George Simpson did not learn of it 
until 19 June, when he took the returns down to 
Norway House (Rich 1938: 349). Simpson’s report 
on the Athabasca District dated 18 May runs to 
almost 60 printed pages and is a scathing indictment 
of its previous management. He is venomous towards 
almost everyone in the Athabasca, but especially to 
Colin Robertson. He says, “Fortunately for the 
Compys. interests ... Mr. Robertson did not return 
to the Country last Fall” (Rich 1938: 378). 

This was the first of many such reports by the 
ambitious Simpson, so it is not surprising that he 
chose to attempt to undermine and down-grade his 
predecessors. Nevertheless, it was Robertson who 
had planned and implemented the Athabasca 
campaign, and Clarke who had held it together until 
Robertson’s return in 1818. Of course, this could not 
have been accomplished without the Canadians and 
the Indian men and women who worked for them.> 
These people acted as guides, interpreters, canoemen, 
and hunters, at a time when the Hudson’s Bay 
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Company servants were not prepared to undergo the 
necessary hardships. Furthermore, Simpson’s stay in 
Athabasca was during the period of peace 
negotiations — Simpson already knew about the 
overtures of the wintering partners from George 
Moffat whom he met at Montreal on his way up- 
country (Rich 1939: xiv,xv). The tactics of that 
winter were different from those required during the 
offensive led by Robertson in previous years. 

The letters in the Hudson’s Bay Company 
Archives make clear that no one, including George 
Simpson, had a firmer grasp of what was required in 
the Athabasca campaign than Robertson. Robertson 
and his men and women laid a firm foundation for 
the Athabasca trade — they deserve a higher 
commendation than the one they got in the 1821 
report to the Governor and Committee by the self- 
serving Simpson. 
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Notes 

1. Robertson authorized the following wages: 
Guides and Interpreters 1400-1800 livres per 
annum 
Bouts 1000-1200 livres per annum 
Middlemen 800-900 livres per annum 
Greenhorns 500-700 livres per annum 
(HBCA E.10/2: fo.15). 

Six livres was equivalent to five shillings 
Halifax or one dollar (Rich 1938: 186). 

2. Owing to ice conditions, the Company ships 
were not able to return to London in the Fall of 
1816 (Rich 1960). 

3. One of the best interpreters at Fort Wedderburn 
during 1820-21 was the wife of Paul Lamallice, 
known also as Paul Bouche or Boucher (Rich 
1938: 83). 
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The Archaeology of Fur Trade Sites in the Athabasca District 


Michael Forsman 


Historic Sites Archaeologist, Archaeological Survey of Alberta 
Michael Forsman has been investigating Fort Chipewyan and other historic sites in the Athabasca region for 
several years. He has excavated several features of Fort Chipewyan II], the post which was erected on the site now 
known as Monument Hill in Fort Chipewyan, and then rebuilt on the same site in later years. 


The Historic Sites 

In order to have a better appreciation for the 
archaeology carried out in the Athabasca district, it 
is of some value to be aware of the numbers and 
approximate locations of fur trade sites throughout 
the region (Figure 1). The Athabasca district covered 
a vast territory, and the boundaries of this district 
expanded and contracted with changing historical 
events and processes. It is well-known that when 
Peter Pond penetrated into the Athabasca district in 
1778, he established a post on the Athabasca River 
about 48-64 km south of the lake. This successful 
post lasted until about 1788 or later. Once the 
richness of the Athabasca district became known, the 
pressures for increased exploitation quickly led to 
the construction of subsidiary and competing posts. 
John Ross, for Gregory McLeod and Company, built 
another small post nearby; he was shot in 1786-87 by 
one of Pond’s men. Taken over by the North West 
Company (NWC) under merger in 1787, Alexander 
MacKenzie wintered here in 1788-89. Pond’s Post, 
with the name apparently changed to Athabasca 
House, still served as a wintering post until 1791, 
for the purpose of accommodating the Southern 
(Cree) Indians. 

The first fur post known to have been 
established on the Lake Athabasca was Grant’s 
House, c. 1786. Cuthbert Grant was a noted fur 
trader who built a small post on the north shore to 
serve the Chipewyan. Located near Singed Dog 
Island, it was certainly abandoned by 1791 when 
Philip Turnor and Peter Fidler of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company (HBC) passed during their survey of the 
region. 

Up the Athabasca River, near the present 
community of Fort McKay, Venant St. Germaine 
established a small post to supply provisions and to 
serve the trade of the Southern Indians. It existed for 
a very brief period somewhere between 1778 and 
1788. 

According to historical references, three early 
fur trade posts were located near the junction of the 
Clearwater and Athabasca Rivers. The first of these 
may have been almost as early as Pond’s Post. Their 
locations were variously noted by Turnor, Fidler, 


MacKenzie, and others. These posts were also for the 
purposes of securing provisions and trading with the 
Southern Indians. 

During the period of NWC-HBC rivalry, two 
provisioning posts were established on the Athabasca 
River. Pierre au Calumet was built in 1802 on the 
east bank by John Clarke, then in NWC service. In 
March, 1820, John Stuart entertained John Franklin 
here. On the opposite side of the River, Beren’s 
House was erected for the HBC in 1819. It was a 
provisioning and fur trading post of minor 
significance. These last two sites were probably 
abandoned after amalgamation in 1821. 

In addition to these sites, one post was built on 
Lake Claire, and others were established on the Peace 
River but subsidiary to the Lake Athabasca forts. A 
number of fishing stations were also kept at several 
locations, including Big Point, Bustard (or Big) 
Island, Stoney Point, Goose Island and Old Fort 
Point on Lake Athabasca, and at Pointe de Roche on 
Lake Claire. 

The first Fort Chipewyan was built in 1788 on a 
peninsula on the south side of the lake, on what is 
now named Old Fort Point. Constructed by Roderick 
MacKenzie, it was important as a depdt because the 
canoe brigades bearing furs outward bound could not 
realistically expect to reach Grand Portage each 
summer and return with supplies to their more 
remote posts before freeze-up. This famous fort was 
also referred to as “the Little Athens of the 
Hyperborean Regions ... the Delight and School of 
the North ... and the Grand Magazine of the 
Athapiscow Country.” This was the site from which 
Alexander MacKenzie commenced his great 
expeditions of discovery to the Arctic and Pacific 
Oceans. 

Another early site on Old Fort Point was a 
small cluster of buildings erected to house the 
HBC’s party of exploration into the Athabasca 
district. Under Turnor, Fidler, and Ross, it provided 
accommodation for the winter of 1791-92. 

Sometime before 1799, Fort Chipewyan was 
relocated to the northeast end of the lake, within the 
present community, presumably slightly to the west 
of the “little Island.” This site was Fort Chipewyan 
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II. Historical information on this site is sparse, but 
it was abandoned when Fort Chipewyan III was 
completed, probably sometime after 1806. 

The Forts Chipewyan were NWC strongholds on 
Lake Athabasca, next in importance only to Fort 
William. They were always depéts for the Peace 
River and MacKenzie River districts, and they were 
important in the early struggles against Montreal 
competitors and later against the HBC. For a very 
short time, the XY Company also had a small post 
on “little Island,” near Fort Chipewyan II. 

The first attempt of the HBC to commence 
active trading in the Athabasca district was marked 
by Peter Fidler’s return and the construction of 
Nottingham House in 1802 on English Island. The 
NWC built watch houses nearby to harass the 
occupants and prospective Native customers. The 
NWC forced the HBC to abandon this post in 1806. 

The HBC returned in 1815, establishing Fort 
Wedderburn on Potato Island (then called Coal 
Island). This post became the chief HBC post in the 
Athabasca district in conflict with the NWC and 
was the scene of armed confrontations and captures. 
John Clarke, William Todd, Colin Robertson, and 
George Simpson were prominent figures here. Fort 
Wedderburn was abandoned following amalgamation 
in 1821, in favor of Fort Chipewyan III which then 
became HBC headquarters for the Athabasca district. 

From this overview it can be seen that there 
were a considerable number of fur trade sites of 
varying associations, function, and duration through- 
out the Athabasca district. Many of the site 
locations were never recorded precisely and are still 
unrecorded today. Attempts to locate some of these 
sites have occasionally met with failure. Repeated 
searches for Pond’s Fort, for example, by historians 
and archaeologists have come to the reluctant 
conclusion that the site has been destroyed by river 
erosion. At least another two or three sites in the 
Fort McMurray area have been destroyed by modern 
development activity. Still other sites, including 
those in the Fort Chipewyan area, have been 
disturbed by less intensive activities carried out by 
people who probably were not even aware that 
valuable historical resources were present. The 
erection of cabins, excavations for trash pits, privies, 
tent camping, fire pits, and the perpetuation of 
vehicle trails across archaeological sites, have all 
taken their toll. 


Archaeological Investigations 

Of the above sites located in the area of the 
Athabasca district under discussion, a small sample 
of four sites has been archaeologically excavated. In 
chronological order of occupation, the earliest site to 
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have undergone excavation was Fort-of-the-Forks, c. 
1791-1800, which was only minimally test excavated 
(Forsman 1980). Next was Nottingham House, 
1802-1806, which was extensively excavated by 
Karlis Karklins for Parks Canada (1981), as was the 
slightly later Old Fort Point fishing station, post- 
1817-c.1830s (Karklins 1983). Although consider- 
able excavation has taken place at the site of Fort 
Chipewyan III, post-1806-1964, over a number of 
years (Heitzmann 1979, 1980; Forsman 1986, and 
work in progress), less than 5% of this site has been 
exposed. The total extent of the excavated area for 
the four sites is fairly small, notwithstanding that 
both Nottingham House and the Old Fort Point 
fishing station were almost completely excavated. 
These were much smaller sites in comparison to Fort 
Chipewyan III. 

The amounts of information generated by 
excavations at these four sites, however, was 
substantial. Obviously, not all of the data obtained 
from archaeology can be presented in detail here, but 
the value of doing archaeology on numbers of fur 
trade sites can be exemplified. In presenting such an 
example, it should be borne in mind that the 
information obtained and the interpretations derived 
are not a simple reflection of historical documenta- 
tion. In this case, the example chosen does not deal 
with material culture, nor even with the many 
features which occur on sites, but with just one 
aspect of the architectural record: how the 
foundations of buildings were constructed, and how 
this characteristic evolved through time (Figure 2). 
This example, furthermore, was based on the remains 
from only three sites, as insufficient excavations 
were carried out to examine building wall founda- 
tions at Fort-of-the-Forks. 

On what was perhaps the earliest scale drawing 
for a fur trade structure in the Athabasca district, 
prepared by Peter Fidler in 1804, there was no 
indication of foundation detailing and wall structure. 
Considered by Karklins as essentially a mirror image 
plan of the main house at Nottingham House, much 
additional and different information, was obtained 
from the archaeological remains. 

The buildings at Nottingham House had been 
constructed in various ways. The corner posts of the 
main house had probably been tenoned into the wall 
sills or base logs, whereas the intermediate wall 
posts were embedded in the ground. For the 
storehouse, however, the corner posts had been 
embedded in the ground, and the intermediate wall 
posts set on-sill. Karklins recognized that the 
differences might be attributable to the different 
sizes and functions of buildings, but suggested that a 
more probable cause was that the construction of the 
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main house had been directed by Peter Fidler, and the 
construction of the storehouse by Thomas Swain 
(1983: 184). Both of the watch houses at this site 
had been erected still differently, using only a post- 
on-sill technique. As the watch houses had been 
erected by North West Company personnel in order 
more closely to harass Hudson’s Bay Company 
operations, this construction was not especially 
attributed to distinct NWC building practise. It 
might just as well have been due to other factors 
such as the small size of the watch houses, site- 
specific conditions (the northernmost watch house 
was Close to bedrock which would have precluded 
post-in-ground construction), improved flexibility 
(one of the watch houses appeared to have been 
moved once or twice), and the possibility that some 
construction materials for the watch houses were 
obtained from buildings located at Fort Chipewyan 
IT. 

Probably sometime after the abandonment of 
Nottingham House in 1806, Fort Chipewyan III was 
erected. Excavations at this site yielded information 
that post-in-ground construction persisted well into 
the early 19th century. Archaeological remains of the 
stores with ice cellars indicated that corner posts and 
intermediate wall posts were all planted post-in- 
ground. Several other posts-in-ground were also 
found for the main winter and summer house. 
Specifically lacking at this site was information that 
buildings had been erected in the varied formats 
evident at Nottingham House, but this may be partly 
due to insufficient excavation at Fort Chipewyan III. 
For example, more extensive excavation in the area 
of one of the bastions might well reveal that they 
were built in a post-on-sill style rather than post- 
in-ground. 

Karklins initially suspected his Old Fort Point 
site was a temporary Fort Wedderburn dating 1817- 
1818, but he subsequently interpreted the site as 
probably a fishing station dating in the second 
quarter of the 19th century. This site consisted of a 
single, large, multi-roomed building. There was no 
post-in-ground construction here. Instead, there were 
wall posts erected on-sill, and Karklins suggested 
that corners were built up of horizontal logs, 
possibly in a half-lapped construction (1981: 220). 
Looking at the publication’s photographs of this 
structure, however, it might also be conjectured that 
the half-lapped construction pertained to the sill 
logs only. 

Approximately contemporary with Karklin’s 
Old Fort Point site, were at least two structures 
partially excavated at Fort Chipewyan III. One was 
located outside the palisade; the other, within. The 
function of either structure is not yet known. In 
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both buildings, the foundation sill logs of the long 
axis overlapped the shorter sill logs of the end 
walls. Mortices for upright posts had clearly been 
cut into the upper sills at the corner locations. With 
these structures, as with the earlier post-in-ground 
buildings, the main foundation elements rested 
directly on the ground which was only slightly 
modified by cutting or filling to make a more even 
surface. 

The third evolutionary phase of construction was 
exemplified by the complete rebuilding of Fort 
Chipewyan III begun in 1872 by Roderick 
MacFarlane. Historical documentation provided 
little information on the precise locations of 
structures, their sizes, and construction details. 
Three sets of plans, including one compiled in 1889 
by Richard Hardisty, another in 1892 by J. 
McDougall, and one dated 1898 by George Bayne, 
Dominion Land Surveyor, were contradictory in 
several respects. Among the problems were the 
names and functions of buildings, their precise 
locations, and their measured (or estimated) sizes. In 
these instances, as with the earlier period structures, 
archaeology has been the means for resolving such 
particularistic questions and for providing insight to 
changing construction procedures, or practises not 
explicitly documented. 

The later Fort Chipewyan III buildings 
excavated included a sampling of structures varied in 
size and function: the Officer’s Dwelling, a powder 
magazine, and part of a storehouse. All of these were 
built upon prepared stone foundations, usually 
consisting of glacial beach cobbles and quarried 
rubble, dry-laid. Exposed exterior surfaces of this 
stone foundation were usually white-washed, but 
also occasionally plastered and white-washed. 

Although most of the buildings of this later 
time period were still being constructed post-on-sill 
above the stone foundation, there was at least one 
important exception. The Officer’s dwelling was 
constructed entirely of horizontal logs with dove- 
tailed corners. Some of this detail was apparent in 
the photographic record, but has also been further 
supplemented by archaeological research. In this case, 
excavations provided substantial new information on 
how the sill logs had been laid, and what their 
relationship was to flooring remains, specific 
flooring dimensions, floor joist and nailing attri- 
butes, and the presence and use of fill material both 
under and within the stone foundation. 

This paper has presented a short overview of the 
historic fur trade settlement pattern in the Athabasca 
district, and by way of example, it has focussed 
briefly on one aspect of architectural remains, the 
foundation, as an illustration of how archaeological 
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research has provided information on how sites were 
constructed, and also how they evolved through 
time. The potential for similar analyses of other 
structural aspects, site features, and material culture 
remains is considerable. Detailed observations and 
careful comparisons of these valuable historical 
resources can offer significant new insights to the 
settlement patterns, and the economic, social and 
political changes of the fur trade of the Athabasca 
district. 
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A Trapper’s Life 


Charles Marten 
Cree Band Member, Fort Chipewyan 


(Translation by Rita Marten, Charles Marten’s daughter) 


Mr. Charles Marten was born in the bush near Frog Creek in 1909 in an area now part of Wood Buffalo National 
Park. He is a member of a Cree family believed to have been present in the region from the earliest days of the fur 
trade. He and his wife have spent most of their lives living by means of traditional bush activities. He is highly 
respected for his knowledge of the bush and how to live within it. 


. with the little bit of money I had left over, I 
would perhaps purchase some other items that were 
necessary for me to carry on living in the traditional 
lifestyle. As far as I can remember, when we had 
dogs, the dogteam, it was much easier for us to be 
able to survive. At that point and time, the wildlife 


was plentiful. People were quite lucky or killed 


quite a number of animals to survive. Nowadays, it 
is difficult because if a person wants to go trapping, 
wants to live in the bush, they would have to 
purchase a snowmobile, which is costly, and anything 
else that they have to buy is also costly. By the time 
the person goes out trapping they are already in the 
hole because of having to purchase the snowmobile. 
Today trapping is a bit difficult, in the sense that 
money is not great. The things that you have to 
purchase today are more expensive. Livelihood in the 


bush back then was quite a lot better even though 
everything was done manually; it was better for the 
trappers. This is one of the reasons why the Indians 
were nomadic. They remained in their bush or their 
traplines, wherever they were; they travelled in 
seasons. In the springtime they would remain around 
the Quatre Fourches area, and in the fall they would 
go elsewhere where they would do their food 
gathering. In the winter time they would have their 
line cabins where they would spend most of the 
winter. In the springtime, they would move again to 
another location for ratting (killing muskrats) where 
rats were plentiful. The history of the Indians long 
ago was mostly travelling in seasonal areas, always 
going back to Fort Chip, making a trip there on a 
yearly basis to get their necessities that would take 
them back to the bush to carry out their lifestyle. 
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with research on transport on the Peace River. 


Alexander Mackenzie and the voyageurs of the 
North West Company were among the first of the 
European adventurers to test the waters of the Peace. 
Many changes were witnessed in the ensuing two 
centuries. The canoe (now sometimes equipped with 
an outboard motor), gave way to the York boat, 
Sturgeonhead and flat bottomed scow, propelled by 
long sweeps. The Sturgeonhead was a barge with a 
prow shape like the head of a sturgeon. 

There were two routes to the north: the 
Athabasca River through Fort McMurray and the 
other via the Peace River, once a trail was cut 
through the bush. The Athabasca River route required 
extensive tracking over rills and rapids. To move 
goods through the Grand Rapids, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company built a wooden tramway across Grand 
Island. 

Docks, both at Athabasca and at Peace River saw 
a motley collection of craft preparing for passage 
down north. Everything, including the team was 
loaded aboard. Rafts were a common sight, the 
nearby forests providing plenty of material. Treaty 
parties travelled in this manner as did the judiciary 
on occasion. 

Steamboat traffic was introduced to the Lower 
Peace as early as 1883 when the Hudson’s Bay 
Company launched the §.S. Grahame. In 1895 the 
Oblate priests put the St. Joseph into service. In 
1903, the priests introduced steam service to the 
upper Peace with the launching of the St. Charles. 
While surely an improvement over what had 
previously existed, the boat was criticized as being 
primitive and the fares excessive. For example, a six 
day round trip had been required in 1904 by Sergeant 
Butler of the Peace River Mounted Police and had 
cost $30, an enormous sum in those days. It was 
approximately the equivalent of a month’s pay for a 
non-commissioned officer (Haydon 1971: 279). 
Never fond of undue competition, in 1905, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company responded to the presence of 
the St. Charles by commissioning the building of the 
S.S. Peace River, at Fort Vermilion. According to 
L.V. Kelly (1972: 27), this vessel boasted the best 


of everything, except a cook. 

With the approach of railways and the progress 
of land surveys, the north attracted new businesses. 
In 1911, Fred Lawrence incorporated the Peace River 
Trading and Land Company, called the Diamond “P.” 
In 1912, this company built and launched the S.S. 
Grenfell which operated in competition with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, until 1914. Since spring 
break-up occurs two weeks earlier at Peace River 
than at Fort Vermilion, the Bay realized that the 
Diamond “P” had an unfair advantage. To overcome 
this competitive edge, the Bay docked the S.S. Peace 
River at Peace River, at the close of navigation 
season, in 1912. 

The Peace River offers some 800 miles of 
navigable water, interrupted only by the Vermilion 
chutes and rapids at its lower end. The steamboat 
companies built warehouses at this portage for the 
transfer of goods to other boats. The Fort 
McMurray had succeeded the Grahame on this run, 
and in turn it was replaced by a second Athabasca 
River, in 1922. 

Some unusual hazards faced the ships’ captains, 
including the presence of animals swimming in the 
water. Any discovered usually found their way to 
the dining table. The captain, in turn, was a hazard to 
the animals; some were butchered before having the 
chance for a swim! 

The steamboats had an insatiable appetite for 
fuel. Sometimes when the banks were too steep, a 
chute was built which, when lubricated with water, 
enabled logs to slide from the landing or river bank 
to the deck. Loads readied ahead of time could be 
provided by gravity from above. Captain, crew and 
sometimes even the passengers helped with 
“wooding-up.” 

In 1915, two more companies were chartered to 
place boats on the Peace. J.K. Comwall and others 
began the Peace River Navigation Company and 
launched the Northland Call. The Peace River 
Tramway and Navigation Company, operating for 
D.A. Thomas of Wales, built the $.$. D.A. Thomas, 
the biggest and best of the Peace River fleet. In 
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1912, the Hudson’s Bay Company had built the S.S. 
Athabasca River, at Athabasca, for use on that river. 
In response to the impending competition from the 
D.A. Thomas, the Bay had the Athabasca River 
brought through the Grand Rapids, hauled over the 
ice at the Fort Vermilion chutes the following 
winter, and put into service on the upper Peace, in 
1916, to replace the §.$. Peace River which was 
berthed on the waterfront at Fort Vermilion to end 
her days. The advantage of the larger freight capacity 
of the D.A. Thomas was shown when, in 1917, 
Sheridan Lawrence shipped 7,735 bushels and 50 
pounds of wheat, all sacked, from his farm at Fort 
Vermilion to port in Peace River on the big boat. 

D.A. Thomas, lst Baron and Ist Viscount 
Rhondda, envisioned a vast transportation network 
and development for the entire Peace River region, 
beginning with the launching of the steamboat. He 
planned two railroads, one to run between Prince 
Albert, Saskatchewan, to the B.C. coast near 
Kitimat; the other, from Athabasca to Fort 
Vermilion. The railways were chartered, but never 
built. A small motor launch, the Lady Mackworth 
was also put into service by the Peace River 
Tramway and Navigation Company. In 1917, a much- 
needed threshing machine was shipped to the 
Experimental Farm at Stoney Point, on this boat. 

Some miles further along the waterfront, at the 
upper end of the chutes, the Thomas interests began 
drilling for oil which, it was hoped, would be 
produced in quantities sufficient to fuel the boats. 
The D.A. Thomas had been equipped with oil tanks in 
the hull, in anticipation of this possibility, but oil 
was not found. Because of the war (1914-18), 
developments were put on hold and before the 
conflict had ended, D.A. Thomas had died. His 
daughter, Margaret Haig Mackworth, succeeded to 
the title. In 1919, she visited the area to assess the 
potential for business and began shortly afterwards 
to sell off the family enterprises. The companies 
were bought first by Lamson and Hubbard operating 
from Montreal and Boston and following the 
collapse of that company in 1924, they were acquired 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company. The “Rhondda 
dream” is still on hold. 

By 1930, the depression years and dustbowl 
conditions on the prairies brought a new wave of 
settlers to the Peace. To assist them in reaching their 
new homes, Mike Raychaba equipped a crude scow 
with paddle wheels and a tractor motor. A bystander 
scoffed at this “Russian Navy.” Undaunted, Mike 
accepted the name for his boat. For the next 8 years, 
and with successive improvements, the Russian Navy 
provided economical passage north, particularly for 
the first settlers of the Buffalo Head Prairie and La 
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Crete areas. 

By 1918 with the Alberta and Great Western 

rail line approaching McMurray, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company had planned to ship their northern freight 
by that route. When the railway proved inadequate 
for the job, Lamson & Hubbard were given the 
contract to move the freight from Peace River on 
their boats. 
With the oil strike at Fort Norman late in 1920, 
and the likelihood that ninety percent of the shipping 
to the oilfield would be through Peace River, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company made plans to resume 
shipping by this route. The motor vessel Weenusk 
was launched in 1921, to give many years of service. 
When the Bay withdrew the S.$. D.A. Thomas from 
service in 1930 they planned to replace her with a 
large new motor vessel, the Buffalo Lake. The new 
boat was not a success and was eventually stripped 
down to a barge. 

In 1940, the Company commissioned the first 
steel hulled craft to appear on the Peace River. The 
Weenusk II carried the freight until she was replaced, 
in 1950, by the Watson Lake. 

Meanwhile, other carriers were sharing the river 
and the trade. One of these was Stigsen and 
O’Sullivan’s boat, the Beaver which plied between 
Peace River and Fort Vermilion. Jack O’Sullivan, her 
salty skipper, said that the Bay did not bother him, 
nor he them; there was plenty for all. By 1950, Jack 
was employed by the Hudson’s Bay Company on the 
last of the commercial carriers on the Peace, the 
Watson Lake. Following her last run in 1952 she 
was shipped to Fort McMurray. 

The arrival of railroads had for a time made the 
north more accessible. By 1914, the Edmonton 
Dunvegan and British Columbia line had reached 
Sawridge at the eastern end of Lesser Slave Lake. 
Peace River was now only three and a half days from 
Edmonton, with closer access to the boats. The first 
train arrived in Peace River in November 1915, 
stopping on a siding on the Judah hill south of the 
Heart crossing. Freight was loaded and unloaded here 
while the line awaited completion and construction 
of the Heart trestle which was completed in 1916. 
With this accomplished there was a connection 
between rail and water transportation. 

In less than fifty years, rail passenger service 
came to an end in the north, but before that time a 
number of factors affected northern transportation. 
In 1921, Imperial Oil inaugurated air flight to the 
north. Elmer Fullerton and George Gorman 
completed return flights from Peace River to Fort 
Simpson. Fuel had been stored at Fort Vermilion, a 
port of call on the way. During the stopover, the 
crew explored the old S.S. Peace River beached at 
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the Fort since 1915. 

Another memorable flight took place in 1929, 
when Wop May and Vic Horner brought critically 
needed diphtheria vaccine from Edmonton to Fort 
Vermilion in January. The epic flight was re-enacted 
in July 1979 by the Lutheran Association of 
Missionaries and Pilots with Denny May, Wop’s 
son, bringing the little bi-plane in for a safe landing 
to a cheering crowd at Fort Vermilion. In the 
insulating blanket along with the ceremonial vial of 
vaccine was a large packet of letters from world- 
wide stamp collectors vying for covers of the event. 
In 1929, William Lambert and Joe LaFleur had 
walked to Peace River so the message could be 
telegraphed that an epidemic threatened. In 1979, 
Josephine Lambert, William’s widow, was present to 
share the honours of the day. 

The arrival of railroads and continuing 
improvement in the quality of roads caused a shift in 
both the economy and in settlement patterns in the 
west. Farming replaced the fur trade in importance, 
and settlement extended increasingly to the north, 
Closer to the railroads. 

Important also in the history of northern 
transportation were the Mounted Police. Patrols 
were made, sometimes on horseback, often with dogs 
in any season. The earliest patrol to Fort Vermilion 
was recorded in 1897. Dogs had long been a standby 
mode of travel in the north and made possible, 
among other things, the winter delivery of mail. In 
1929, however, the air mail service, heartily 
welcomed by all, was inaugurated. In 1938 another 
new transportation system was initiated. Plans for 
the first tractor train to the north from Grimshaw 
were formulated though there was as yet no road. 
The “Cat trains” were a short term but profitable 
venture which came to an end with the completion of 
the Mackenzie Highway and improved air 
transportation to the north. In 1939 the government 
authorized the construction of a road _ north, 
originally called the Boyer Road, but named the 
Mackenzie Highway upon completion. The road was 
opened for limited service in 1946. 

There have been many improvements in the north 
since that time. Thanks to the successful lobbying of 
Ged Baldwin, M.P. for the Peace River constituency, 
the CN rail line to Great Slave Lake was extended 
north from Grimshaw. By 1963 the line had reached 
High Level, 50 miles west of Fort Vermilion. The 
farmers in the area now enjoyed elevator service and a 


rail line to markets. The line was completed in 1964. 
A short cut to this railroad for the residents of La 
Crete was provided around 1961 by a ferry service 
across the Peace River at Tompkins Landing. 

The improvements in highways brought new 
businesses to small communities. Motorists require 
services. Janzens opened a service station in La Crete. 
They now operate a modern motel as well. In 1974, 
years of seasonal isolation ended also for Fort 
Vermilion with the opening of a bridge over the 
Peace. In 1977, in an effort to provide year round 
service to La Crete and Buffalo Head Prairie, the 
government installed a hoverferry. After two years 
of unsuccessful experimentation the project proved 
to be a failure. The hovercraft left the Peace, and the 
old ferry continued service, with an ice bridge 
providing passage during the winters. 

In 1980 the final portion of the Mackenzie 
Highway was paved. A gala celebration heralded the 
event. Meanwhile, a paving program began on 
Highway 58 east to the junction with Highway 67 
and south on 67 to Fort Vermilion. With the 
completion of the bridge over the Wabasca River, in 
1983, the opening of Highway 67 to Slave Lake was 
celebrated. In 1988, the highway number was changed 
to 88, in honour of the bi-centennial year. As an all- 
weather, gravel road, Highway 88 provides a much 
shortened route south for residents of Fort 
Vermilion. : 

Travellers to and from Fort Vermilion now have 
several options. In addition to the highway network, 
a charter service is offered both by Peace Air and 
Peace Helicopters. Air service also exists from High 
Level. The litthe community can look forward with 
confidence to the Third century, without the 
difficulties of the lack of contact with elsewhere 
engendered by a relatively isolated location. 


Note 
1. This paper was delivered at the conference as a 
slide presentation. 
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For several decades of the nineteenth century, 
Fort Vermilion was one of the major trading 
establishments of the Athabasca district. Although 
the fort was relocated several times during the 
course of its operations, the Native people and the 
traders of both the North West and Hudson’s Bay 
Companies were involved in a relationship of 
remarkable stability and continuity. Although this 
relationship was primarily dictated by economic 
motives, the willingness of both groups to maintain 
harmonious relations despite the potential for serious 
conflict suggests that there was a recognition of 
common goals beyond the economic benefits of trade. 
Such interdependence could result in mutual 
advantage or mutual exploitation. I will argue that 
the response of both Indians and traders to the new 
conditions brought about by the merger of the two 
companies suggests that their continued cooperation 
arose out of perceived mutual advantage. 

Many fur trade scholars have attempted to assess 
the degree of dependency of the Indians on European 
goods and good will. In his early study of the fur 
trade as an economic system, Harold Innis took this 
dependency for granted and argued that the trade was 
driven by the Indians’ “insatiable desire for European 
goods” (Innis 1970: 388). More recently Arthur Ray 
has suggested that “the modern welfare society of 
the north is not a post-World War II phenomenon. 
It is deeply rooted in the fur trade” (Ray 1984: 16). 
There is a tendency in the literature which deals with 
the fur trade as part of an expanding world capitalist 
system to portray fur traders as exploiters and 
Indians as victims. As Alan Bobiwash has noted, 
such an interpretation incorrectly implies that 
Indians played a passive role. In order to challenge 
this assumption, I have used documents from Fort 
Vermilion during the period 1821-1846 to explore 
three basic questions: What was the nature of fur 
trade relations with Native people after 1821? What 
impact did disease have upon Native people during 
this period? Did fur trade relations worsen, improve, 
or remain stable during the 25 year period following 
the merger? 

From the earliest known instance of direct 
contact, that of Charles Boyer in 1786, the inhabit- 
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ants of the Peace River valley were known as 
“Beaver” to the White men (a name taken from the 
Cree), and “Tsa-ttine” to their Chipewyan 
neighbours (Fig. 1). In Hudson’s Bay Company 
(HBC) documents they were referred to as Beaver, as 
distinguished from Chipewyan, Slave, and Sekani, 
who were also Athapaskan speakers. According to 
anthropologist Robin Ridington, the Beaver called 
themselves “Dunne-za” in their own language 
(Ridington 1979: 65).1 | 

The Beaver Indians exploited a variety of 
ecological zones at different times of the year. The 
journals document their seasonal patterns, as well as 
the many types of food sources available to them. In 
late summer they gathered in large groups and hunted 
buffalo and moose which they processed into dried 
and pounded meat. During the winter, smaller family 
groups dispersed to various hunting grounds to hunt 
beaver and other fur-bearing animals which were 
exchanged in the spring in return for supplies 
advanced to them the previous fall (Fig. 2). During 
the lean times of late winter and early spring, little 
hunting was done for the trade; the emphasis then 
was on hunting for food. As William Shaw observed 
in 1842, when game was scarce, the fur hunters did 
little or nothing for the company (HBCA B.224/a/8 
fo.14d). 

In the early stages of the fur trade in the Peace 
River, the Montreal traders incorporated the Beavers’ 
willingness to trade dried provisions into a system 
for provisioning the brigades which transported furs 
to the east. The need for provisions appears to have 
been a major reason for the establishment of Fort 
Vermilion. The advancement of goods on credit and 
the conferring of “chiefly” status on certain 
individuals deemed worthy of special treatment were 
the most common means by which traders built upon 
the initial good will of Indian groups (Duckworth 
1989: 49). Trading chiefs such as L’Oeil and Dents 
Malfaits were singled out in this manner and in 
return were loyal and productive collaborators with 
the traders.2 Such practices were maintained long 
after the merger, even though HBC officials outside 
the region frequently called for abolition of the 
credit system. 
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Figure 1. Peace River and the Athabasca District, 1800-1830 
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Figure 2. Beaver Hunting Areas — Peace River and the Athabasca District, 1821-1846 
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The period immediately following the merger of 
the two companies in 1821 was potentially a time of 
serious disruption as the reorganized administration 
under Sir George Simpson tried to abolish the credit 
system, remové alcohol from the trade, reduce the 
number of forts, and transfer or retire many former 
employees of the North West Company. Over the 
years that they had enjoyed a virtual monopoly in the 
Peace River, the Nor’westers had successfully 
defended their special relationship with the Beaver 
Indians despite several challenges from the XY 
Company and the HBC. As the Athabasca Journal of 
George Simpson reveals, the Nor’westers were able 
to maintain their advantage because of greater 
manpower and a more reliable supply of goods. 
However, when the two companies merged in 1821, 
it is significant that the majority of posts in the 
Athabasca continued to be manned by former 
Nor’westers, many of whom had gained their 
experience at the posts along the Peace. They were in 
an ideal position to have established good 
relationships with the Beaver Indians, and it is very 
likely that Simpson found them to be obvious 
candidates for ensuring the continuing success of the 
fur trade and the reliable supply of provisions from 
the region. 

The reaction of the Beaver to the merger of the 
two companies is described in Colin Campbell’s 
district report from Fort Vermilion in 1822-23. 
Campbell had served in the district as a Nor’ wester 
since 1812 and was in charge of overseeing the 
transition in management at Fort Vermilion. He 
noted that 


the Coalition has had a very apparent effect 
upon the Indians — it has put them at a 
stand[still] — not knowing what to do nor 
will they do much until [sic] they recover from 
their surprise and find that they must be 
industrious or starve — The above cause 
occasions the state of trade not very favourable 
but it is expected that it will flourish in a few 
years [HBCA B.224/e/1 fo.3d]. 


Campbell’s predictions were correct, but 
Stability did not return to the Peace River 
immediately. Throughout the 1820s, a number of 
incidents occurred between Indians and traders which 
indicated that customary relationships had been 
disrupted and that the traders would have to take 
special precautions to avoid open hostilities. The 
Beaver were not conquered peoples, and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company had no practical way of enforcing its 
jurisdiction in their territory. When it became 
apparent to the Indians that some of the posts on the 
upper Peace were being closed, Guy Hughes and four 


of his men were murdered at St. John’s in 1824. A 
further incident in the fall of the same year 
contributed to the closure of Dunvegan, which left 
Fort Vermilion as the only trading establishment 
along the entire Peace River between 1824 and 1827. 

In the ensuing three years Campbell and the 
Beaver negotiated an honourable solution to the 
troubles, one which involved compromise on both 
sides. Initially, Governor Simpson had called for “an 
awful and exemplary punishment” (HBCA D.4/5 
fo.4), but there was no serious effort made by the 
traders to capture and punish the culprits. Rather, 
justice in the form of ostracism was carried out by 
the Indians themselves. Two of the murderers had 
visited the camp of one of the Dunvegan Beaver 
leaders, but they had not been encouraged to stay 
more than two days and had received no supplies 
from their fellow Indians. From this incident, 
Campbell concluded that “it appears very evident 
that the Indians in general do not look upon the 
Murderers with a good eye although they are afraid 
to do anything against them” (HBCA B.224/a/2 
fo.8). In the meantime, Campbell repeatedly pointed 
out that the closure of the forts was causing great 
hardship and depleting the supply of game around 
Fort Vermilion, when so many people congregated 
there for the late summer hunt. 

In his district report for 1827, Campbell 
expressed his conviction that the Indians had suffered 
enough and that there was no practical reason for 
keeping the upper posts closed: 


There is no doubt but great advantage would be 
derived from re-establishing the upper Posts ... 
I see no other object to prevent re-establishing 
these Posts but the reasons for which they were 
abandoned (that of punishing the murderers of 
St. John) as for the other Indians we have every 
reason to be satisfied with them [HBC 
B.224/1/2 fo.30]. 


Campbell had to convince his superiors that 
ostracism of the murderers was the most that the 
Company could expect from the Beaver, and that to 
continue coercive methods would in fact destroy the 
Peace River trade. In 1828 Simpson’s policy of 
retrenchment was modified to fit the special 
circumstances of this particular situation. Dunvegan 
was reopened and the trade at Fort Vermilion settled 
into what appears to be a period of relative calm. As 
Ridington observed, the St. John’s incident had 
happened because the HBC had not observed the 
expected reciprocity in its relations with the Indians 
(Ridington 1979: 66). When the traders fulfilled 
their part of the customary arrangement, the Beaver 
[ndians willingly functioned as producers of both 
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provisions and furs, even when powerful incentives 
such as alcohol were withdrawn from the trade. 

One possible reason for the continued 
cooperation of the Beaver was the fact that the fur 
trade did not radically alter the daily and seasonal 
patterns of subsistence developed over several 
centuries of cultural adaptation. Both traders and 
Indians alike had to live within the constraints of the 
climate, and they were dependent upon the 
fluctuating supply of game animals. Various Indians 
were engaged as fort hunters throughout the season 
and had regular and frequent contact with traders at 
the fort. When game was scarce these “employees” 
of the company were sustained by food supplies 
stored at the fort or in various caches in the 
surrounding area. The traders’ preoccupation with an 
adequate supply of fresh meat is well-documented in 
the journals. Until domestic animals replaced game 
as a food source, the survival of the traders literally 
depended upon the success of their Indian hunters. 

One man, in particular, had a lengthy association 
with Fort Vermilion. La Bonne Bouche served as a 
fort hunter for at least two decades. It is apparent 
from the journals that his ties with the traders were 
very close. Nor was the relationship one-sided. In 
1844, William Shaw reported that he had attempted 
to relieve a toothache for La Bonne Bouche since he 
was in such pain that he could no longer hunt. The 
Indian, however, was a healer in his own right, and 
when the son of one of the engagés became ill, Shaw 
gave his man permission to visit the medicine man 
for a cure: “Sulvestre’s boy very unwell [born Feb. 
27th, 1844] and he wishing much to see Bonne Bouche 
to get him to sing his Medicine Songs over his child, 
allowed him to pay him a visit to the Old Man for 
that purpose and gratify his wish” (HBCA B.224/a/9 
fo.30). This incident reveals the extent to which 
certain traders respected Indian practices. 

The Fort Vermilion documents, however, also 
substantiate the negative impact which contact with 
Europeans had upon the health of the Beaver Indians. 
The population trading at Fort Vermilion steadily 
declined from the earliest decades of the trade. 
Smallpox had reached the Athabasca by 1781 and had 
decimated the Cree population to the southeast, so it 
is likely that the Beaver population had also 
decreased during the period before permanent posts 
were built along the Peace. After 1821, detailed 
censuses of the local population support the 
conclusion that the decline cannot be attributed to 
migration away from the area. As Campbell noted in 
his district report for 1822, the number of Beaver 
Indians had been “much diminished within a few 
years past — they seem to have been carried off by a 
consumption, a disease very prevalent amongst them” 
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(HBCA B.224/e/1 fo.3). 
In the first decade after the merger, the journals 
and account books record censuses ranging from 232 


to 260 (Table 1). By 1838, the number of Beaver 


trading at Fort Vermilion had fallen to 126, 
although many of the names on the 1822 census were 
still present (HBCA B.239/z/10 fo.15). The cause of 
this 32% decline in the population can be pinpointed 
directly to the fall of 1835, when several leaders of 
hunting bands died from influenza and members of 
their families subsequently perished from starvation 
(HBCA B.224/a/5 fo.1d). | 

The traders’ response to such emergencies is 
documented in the 1835-37 journal of Charles 
Roussain. As soon as the Beaver had been equipped 
and dispersed for the winter, an epidemic broke out, 
brought by the boat crews from Fort Chipewyan. 
Two days away from the fort, the Indians were 
stricken with an illness so severe that they were 
incapable of travelling. Roussain immediately sent 
four men with provisions to Hay River where Dents 
Malfaits’ band usually spent the winter (Table 2). 
The full extent of the epidemic was not apparent 
until mid-November, when news arrived that five 
hunters, as well as several women and children had 
died (HBCA B.224/a/5 fo.2d). One of the widows 
and her family spent the remainder of the winter at 
Fort Vermilion, until they could rejoin their people 
in the spring. 

Reports of similar incidents in fur trade 
documents have led some scholars to argue that the 
social organization of subarctic Indians was 
collapsing and that they were becoming increasingly 


Table 1 

Fort Vermilion Beaver Censuses 
1826 Account Book 1827 Journal 
50 hunters 54 hunters 
63 women 63 women 


6 boys (+14) 
3 girls (+12) 


12 boys (+14) 
5 girls (+12) 


62 boys 69 boys 
58 girls 57 girls 
232 Total 260 Total 
1828 Journal 1838 Census 
46 hunters 45 hunters 
61 women 48 women 
13 boys (+14) 

5 girls (+12) 

68 boys 50 boys 
50 girls 33 girls 
243 Total 176 Total 


Table 2 


Fur Trade Relations with Native People at Fort Vermilion: 1821-1846 


Beaver Hunting Groups: 1834-1844 


Dents Malfaits 


Dents Malfaits Brother 
Dents Malfaits 
Nephews 

Adzindie (d. 1835) 
Tierreboure’s Son 

Petit Cerf 


Mondoux 


Mondoux Jr. 

Tassenez (d. 1837) 
Magazin 

Grosse Gueulle 

Grosse Gueulle 1st Son 
Grand Cheveux’s Ist 
Son 

Adziconnu 


Youstai (d. 1835) 
Asquoin (d. 1835) 
Le Maigre (Abitzely) 
Tierreboure 

Le Tabac (d. 1835) 
Garcon du Loup 
(Atcheway) 

La Core 

Annecullai 


Fort Hunters: 


La Bonne Bouche 


La Hache 
Les Trois Pouces 


D' Oeil 
Notokay (Adzindie’s 
Son) 


Cadotte 


Cadotte’s 1st Son 
Cadotte’s 2nd Son 
Cadotte’s Brother (La 
Keche) 

Tatlihie 

Tatlihie Brother (Sestee) 
Grosse Gueulle’s 2nd 
Son 

Iniskakie 

Le Montagnier 


Mauvais Yeux (d. 1835) 


Nez Platte 

Mortne’s Three Sons 
Squirrel 

Squirrel’s Three Sons 
Petit Castor 


La Patate 
Nazoway (d. 1844) 
Yakeeadze 
Dueyeahae 


The individuals in Youstai’s and Mauvais Yeux’s 
bands are mentioned from time to time after 1835 
as members of other bands. 

Tassenez and Nez Platte also appear as fort hunters 
in some years, or performing casual tasks such as 
hauling meat or delivering cattle from Dunvegan to 


Vermilion. 


dependent upon fur trade posts for support on a year- 
round basis (Krech 1978; Yerbury 1986). However, 
as Freida Esau has pointed out in her study of the 


Chipewyan, 


values of reciprocity and sharing required that 
the burden of supplying relatives of a deceased 
person fell on individuals who were both 
capable of it and who had a certain connection 
to the deceased. They also indicate that people 


(such as the European traders) who clearly had 
a surplus of goods and who also claimed a 
certain status were expected to redistribute 
their goods [Esau 1986: 107]. 


Although Indians were more vulnerable to 
diseases for which they had no immunity, Indians and 
traders alike were helpless in the face of epidemics, 
and both were aware of the fact that often the source 
of infection was to be found among the brigades 
from York Factory or Red River. As Shepherd Krech 
points out, “the emphasis on the efficient, rapid 
transportation of goods into the district, together 
with the tendency of Natives to congregate at trading 
posts, waiting for the arrival of the fall outfit, 
virtually ensured the dissemination of colds, 
measles, influenza, whooping cough, and other 
contagious diseases” (Krech 1984: 134). The long- 
term impact of disease on the population of the Peace 
River was disastrous, but it was an indirect result of 
the fur trade. Even though the Beaver were aware of 
the fact that the fur traders sometimes “brought bad 
Medicines amongst them,” it did not cause them to 
withdraw from the trading relationship. 

Were the Beaver Indians in a better or worse 
position as a result of the merger? In the Peace 
River, I would argue that very little changed after 
1821. The Hudson’s Bay Company simply replaced 
the North West Company as the _ external 
administrative structure, while at the local level, the 
same traders dealt with the same Indians. The 
Company’s policy of retrenchment was based on the 
assumption that under monopoly conditions, the 
traders held all the advantages and could dictate the 
conditions and terms of trade. My examination of 
the Fort Vermilion documents indicates that, in 
reality, the Beaver Indians continued to exercise 
considerable influence on the trading relationship. 
Thus, they were able to secure the re-establishment 
of Dunvegan, even though they were not able to 
persuade the Company to restore alcohol as a trade 
item. The peaceful resolution of the St. John’s 
incident, the continuation of the debt system, and the 
generally harmonious nature of fur trade relations in 
the post-1821 period, all indicate the determination 
of both Indians and traders to pursue a policy of 
compromise rather than conflict at the local level. 
This pragmatic solution was based on a recognition 
of their mutual dependence. 


Notes 

1. The Beaver Indians of the Peace River of Alberta 
and British Columbia are an Athapaskan-speaking 
people closely related to the Sekani and Slavey 
Indians. In historic times they were found by 
Mackenzie living on both sides of the Peace 
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River from Vermilion Falls to the headwaters 
of the Peace in the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains. While the main focus of this paper is 
the group of Beaver associated with Fort 
Vermilion, there was also a slightly larger 
group of Beaver living near Dunvegan and a 
smaller group at St. John’s. Both of these groups 
were often called “Upper Beaver” in fur trade 
documents. 

Campbell has the following description of a 
“clothing” which took place in 1827: “For their 
industry and good behaviour the Beaver Indian 
and Chipewyan Chief received each a clothing, 
consisting of a Scarlet laced coat, a Com. Wool 
Hat and Cock Feather, a Com. Striped Cotton 
Shirt, a small Blk. Silk Handkerchief and a pair 
of Gurrah trousers — their followers received 
less presents according to the amount of their 
hunts. Gave the two chiefs each a fathom Twist 
Tobacco to smoak with their friends as Liquor is 
done away with ...” (HBCA B.224/a/2 fo.25). 
Late in July, 1826, Campbell noted that he had 
received very few provisions from the Indians: 
“Indeed, as we have no Liquor I expect that our 
Returns in Provisions will be poor” (HBCA 
B.224/a/2 fo.4). Two months later, it was 
apparent that the new regulation did not have as 
drastic an effect as he had anticipated: “They are 
all pretty well reconciled to the non- 
importation of liquor but notwithstanding 
expect that it is not done away with entirely” 
(HBCA B.224/a/2 fo.17). 

The following year, he reported: “the Indians 
appear to be in a perfect state of peace and 
tranquility and we have no cause to doubt of 
their being well inclined although they plead 
hard for Liquor which since it is done away with 
I should be sorry to see introduced again unless 
it is brought in to neighbouring Posts” (HBCA 
B.224/a/2 fo.31). 

Seven years later, Ross commented on the fact 
that some of the Beaver had remained at Fort 
Vermilion in the hopes of seeing Chief Factor 
McKintosh on his way to Red River: “A few of 
the Natives moved off and those who are still 
here it is said intend to remain to see Mr. 
McKintosh and petition him on the subject of 
Grog!” (HBCA B.224/a/4 fo.9). They were 
foiled in their expectations, however, as the 
Chief Factor went out by way of the southern 
route to the Saskatchewan River. During the 
period of this study, alcohol never was re- 
introduced to the trade in the Athabasca District. 
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The Fur Trade in Fort Vermilion: Running the Post 


Ron Henriet 
Administrator, Tallcree Tribal Government 


Mr. Ron Henriet has extensive experience in northern Alberta. Over the past 20 years, he has worked as a 
manager for the Hudson’s Bay Company store in Fort Vermilion and as an advisor to the Department of Indian 
Affairs on local government. He is currently the Administrator for the Tallcree Tribal Government, pursuing his 


interests in local government and economic development. 


Running the post required the manager to play a 
number of roles. Depending on the isolation of the 
post, the manager was required to be shopkeeper, fur 
trader, banker, postmaster, doctor and scribe. He 
might fill out Family Allowance forms, write love 
letters for customers and act as go-between with 
government agencies. Twenty or more years ago Fort 
Vermilion had most of these services. Therefore, 
running the post had become a repetitive business of 
stocktaking, ordering, bookkeeping, hiring staff, 
training staff, and keeping the Hudson’s Bay 
Company buyers from sending to your post 
merchandise unsuitable for your customer’s needs, 
such as red shirts, because Indians like bright 
colours. The role of the Hudson’s Bay Company was 
changing from that of trader to merchant; we were 
now becoming shopkeepers rather than playing the 
more traditional wide range of roles. 

Auction houses, free traders, travelling fur 
buyers meant that the trappers could now take their 
furs to the highest bidder and were no longer reliant 
on the honesty of the post manager or the sharpness 
of their own trading. This trading was, for me, the 
one time of the year that made life interesting. 

Competition was fierce between rival traders 
whom we could no longer shoot! Therefore, we had 
to entice trappers to sell by offering advantageous 
prices for their fur and by providing the merchandise 
that he and his family required at a competitive price. 

It was our practice to outfit trappers at the 
beginning of the season in order to bind him to the 
Company for that year, or so you hoped! This outfit, 
or credit was for the trapper a measure of his 
standing in the community: the greater the amount 
owing or available, the greater his status. 
Negotiations for this credit would generally start 
with a discussion of that year’s fur market and the 
trapper stating words to the effect that: first, “TI 
have never run away from my credit,” and second, “I 
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have always worked (trapped) for the H.B.C. or; “IT 
have been your rival’s trapper — but if you give me a 
better deal I'll trap for you.” Records were kept for 
trappers so that we could verify such statements. 

Many times the sins of the father were visited 
upon the sons. A 1932 Hudson’s Bay Company 
journal from the Little Red River Post stated, 
“Absolutely No Credit to the Indians of Fort 
Chipewyan.” If a deal could be struck — X numbers 
of dollars in cash or kind — you may have had a 
trapper for another year. It was your trapper’s fur, 
and you had to work hard to convince him that he 
was getting the best possible price for his catch. It 
was a process to which both the trader and the 
trapper looked forward, the trader working towards 
a profit and the trapper working to ensure a larger 
share of that profit. Often the process involved the 
trader walking away from a parcel of furs, the 
trapper removing his parcel in real or pretended 
anger, returning to give the trader a second chance. 
Generally, a deal was struck with each party 
convinced that he had outwitted the other. A 
handshake concluded the deal, accounts were settled 
at the end of the season, and both parties awaited the 
start of next season’s trading. 

Today, many trappers sell directly to the fur 
auction houses and have eliminated the need for a 
middleman. I was privileged to briefly be a part of 
this history. When I found myself becoming more 
occupied with Bay Days and Summer Clearance sales, 
I left the Company to seek employment with my 
former trappers. I am currently employed by them 
with the Tribal Administration of the Tallcree Band. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company Northern Stores 
Department has now changed ownership and will, in 
a short while, no longer be known as the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. However, I hope there will always 
remain a few posts where the old ways continue to 
the satisfaction of the trader and trapper. 


Session 3B: 
The Fur Trade and European Pioneer Settlement 


Fort Chipewyan Papers 


Alan Hamdon, Chair 
Former Trading Post Operator, Fort Chipewyan 


Mr. Alan Hamdon was born in Fort Chipewyan to a family of independent traders. He himself ran the family 
trading post for a short time. The decline of the fur trade after World War II was responsible for the termination 
of many smaller trading operations, including this one. He now lives in Edmonton. 


Fort Vermilion Papers 


Sydney Sharpe, Chair 


Ms. Sydney Sharpe has done research into the experiences of women pioneers in the Peace River country. 
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Synopsis 


The session topics diverged at this point. The 
Fort Chipewyan speakers focused on the fur trade in 
the years following World War IJ, while the Fort 
Vermilion speakers emphasized European settlement, 
farming, and the development of a very different 
social formation. 


Fort Chipewyan 

Hunting, trapping, and fishing are still critical 
economic activities to many residents of Fort 
Chipewyan. This session, chaired by Alan Hamdon, 
provided a range of related perspectives which 
address directly matters raised by Michael Asch in 
the first plenary session. The speakers all spoke on 
different aspects of the fur trade in Wood Buffalo 
National Park and the Peace-Athabasca Delta. The 
Park was created in 1922 and 1926 and still 
dominates the political-geographic landscape. The 
Delta, the largest fresh-water delta in the world, 
extends outside the park to areas where it is utilized 
by Chipewyan Indians and Métis. Over half of the 
people in Fort Chipewyan who still resort to bush 
activities do so in these areas. 

Frank Ladouceur, the first speaker, was trapping 
actively in the Big Point region, in the Peace- 
Athabasca Delta outside the park, when the Bennett 
Dam began to impound the waters of the Peace River 
in 1968, drastically altering the water regime of the 
Delta and harming the local subsistence and trapping 
economy. Frank remembered the impacts of the dam 
and the way in which it was imposed, with no local 
consultation or discussion. He left a clear message 
that consultation is essential in the event that such 
an undertaking affecting the land and its resources is 
contemplated in the future. Although he did not talk 
about it at the conference, Frank was heavily 
involved in local palitics through the Cremetchip 
Association and other activities in the 1960s. He felt 
strongly that Fort Chipewyan and its residents 
should not suffer harm from the activities imposed 
by and benefitting outsiders. The conference was his 
last appearance at such a forum. He died on July 23, 
1989, aware that the proceedings were being prepared 
for publication, and that they would contain his 
message. 

The second presentation was made by Ken East, 
the Superintendent of Wood Buffalo National Park. 
He discussed the implementation of co-management 
Strategies for traditional land uses in the park with 
members of the Fort Chipewyan Cree Band and other 
park users. Structures are being developed that will 
ensure local changes, at least, cannot proceed without 
the sort of meaningful consultation called for by 
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Frank Ladouceur. However, residents have advisory 
power only, and the understanding of what 
“consultation” means varies. Moreover, residents 
will still be unable to control energy or economic 
exploitation schemes initiated outside the region. 
Zoologist Dr. William Fuller assessed the 
evidence for changes in levels of trapping in the Fort 
Chipewyan region since World War II. His data 
indicate that there is a real decline in some fur 
species, such as muskrat, as indicated by the 
production of furs. This decline could result from 
deteriorating habitats caused by the Bennett Dam or 
could be an artifact of reduced trapping levels. 
Fuller’s analysis suggests some decline of trapping as 
a component of the local mixed economy, which is in 
line with Jerome Slavik’s projections (Session 5A). 


Fort Vermilion 

The papers in this session treated very different 
facets of life in a society that was, to European 
immigrants, a frontier. Joyce Paul presented a 
personal story of her experience as the daughter and 
wife of a homestead farmer. The woman’s perspective 
is strongly emphasized, revealing how, in the absence 
of modern services, women played multiple roles in 
raising families and in working with their husbands 
to build livelihoods and homes from often literally 
nothing. What emerges for the reader are the 
incredible hardships endured because of climate, 
isolation, or accident. It is significant that while 
cooperation occurred among families as_ the 
community grew, often the occasion of festivities on 
the completion of a project, there was little mention 
of it in her simple but effective account. 

Bob Gainer dealt with the advantages and 
disadvantages of raising livestock in the Fort 
Vermilion region. He focused on the productivity of 
tall grass pastures and the relative absence of health 
problems for cattle, indicating that considerable 
potential existed to increase cattle numbers. 
Problems stemmed from insects, predators, long 
winters, and vitamin deficiencies. A potential 
problem may exist in the bison herds in Wood 
Buffalo National Park, which are a reservoir for 
brucellosis, tuberculosis, and anthrax. In his view, 
the advantages outweighed the disadvantages. The 
expansion of local livestock numbers and marketing 
of livestock products could contribute to a 
diversified regional farm economy. 

The last paper, by Dr. Earle Waugh, examined 
the life and, in particular, the creative artistic work 
of a dedicated Oblate priest to the Crees of northern 
Alberta, Father Roger Vandersteene. Waugh 


described how this Belgium prelate interwove his 
intellectual and artistic talents, the iconography of 
Roman Catholic Christianity, and the spiritual 
values of the Cree culture. He used works of art to 
depict powerful images in his work, using art to 
teach Christianity and to make it meaningful in the 
context of the values of the Native people. The 
character of the man which emerged from Waugh’s 
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interpretation was of someone deeply sensitive to the 
traditions and contemporary conditions of the Cree 
and how these were being tragically affected by 
government, the residential school system (ironic- 
ally, run by the Roman Catholic missionary orders), 
and even the lack of protest by the Church, which 
was, of course, part of the colonizing system. 
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The Impact of the Bennett Dam on the Peace-Athabasca Delta 


Frank Ladouceur 


Former President, Cremetchip Association and Metis Association, Fort Chipewyan 


Mr. Frank Ladouceur was born in 1918 in Plamondon, at Lac La Biche. When he was only 20 days old his parents 
left their home and moved to Lake Athabasca, seeking new economic opportunities. Eventually they settled at Big 
Point, with other Lac La Biche Métis. Frank began trapping when he was 11 years old and spent most of the rest of 
his life in the bush. He became involved in local politics after trapping declined in the 1950s. He was the subject of 
two films, Death of a Delta and Man Who Chooses the Bush. He passed away on July 23, 1989. 


Ladies and gentlemen, my name is Frank 
Ladouceur and I was born as a trapper. I made my 
living trapping and fishing. I raised my family and 
never done much work except trapping and fishing. I 
was asked to speak on Bennett Dam, how it affected 
the delta. It really damaged the delta. Where there 
used to be three feet of water in those lakes it went 
as dry as bones. I seen a lake where a moose went 
right across the mud of the lake where it used to be 
good for muskrats, now it was all straight bush. 
Everything growed, grass and willows. It damaged 
the muskrat area. The delta area used to get 200 to 
300,000 muskrats every season. People make a living 
out of it, and we depended on muskrats, mink. Mink 
also disappeared after the muskrat disappeared. I even 
told them one time at a meeting that the frogs left 
the country, there’s no water. So I have the 
experience of what it was like to try to make a 
living a different way. I had to trap in the bush 
instead of for muskrats which were easy money. All 
those lakes were dry; it even affected the fishing. 
Where we used to fish in three or four feet of water 
there was only three or four inches of water. Where 
it used to be good fishing grounds, now nothing but 
mud. No fishing grounds there anymore. We don’t 


know where the lake is. That’s how much it affected 
Lake Athabasca. Everybody got the experience of 
how tough it was for awhile. The traders used to get 
a lot of muskrats from the trappers. They made 
money when the price was right. But there were no 
muskrats, and nobody make any money. 

I was told this spring there is going to be 
another dam made on the Athabasca River. A person 
that seen the blue print, it is confidential but he told 
me. He told me I better keep an eye open. When the 
Bennett Dam was built, we never had no meetings or 
anything with nobody. They just went ahead and 
built a dam. They never consult the people at all, so 
we did not even know there was a dam coming up. A 
Frenchman came up to me and said what I thought of 
the dam coming up. I said what dam? He said Bennett 
Dam. That is the first time I heard about it. It did 
affect the fishing and trapping both. That Frenchman, 
he knew ahead of time from someplace. But I did 
not. Nobody told us. So I hope if this dam is going 
to come up they will have a meeting with the 
trappers. There is not much more that I can say, I 
think, it is about all that I know about the dam. 
Thanks. 
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Sharing the Decision: 
The Management of Hunting and Trapping in Wood Buffalo National Park 


Ken East 
Superintendent, Wood Buffalo National Park 


Ken East was appointed Superintendent of Wood Buffalo National Park in 1983. He has been challenged by 
critical management issues, including the settlement of the Cree Band land claim, the negotiations of land claims 
with the Dene-Métis of the Northwest Territories, and the future of the diseased park bison. 


Introduction 

The purpose of this presentation is to discuss the 
special nature of the relations between Wood Buffalo 
National Park and the hunters and trappers who have 
used the park since it was established in 1922. More 
specifically, the presentation has the following 
objectives: to discuss the management of traditional 
harvesting in Wood Buffalo National Park with 
special reference to techniques for involving Native 
harvesters in the decision-making and to discuss the 
future challenges of the “Joint Management” 
approach. 


The Past 

The present regime for managing Native 
harvesting within Wood Buffalo National Park and, 
more specifically, providing for harvester 
involvement in decision-making is not one which has 
existed for long. As will be shown, real local 
involvement in harvesting decisions has a history of 
40 years or so, although the most meaningful access 
to the process is less than ten years old. In order to 
provide for complete understanding of the evolution 
of this “co-management” of the resources of a 
national park, it is useful to establish a historical 
context. 

The park is a product of the bison — or rather 
more precisely their demise. Prior to 1877, the area 
was part of the vast Canadian Northwest Territories, 
incorporating the present-day N.W.T. and Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Wildlife management was 
practiced only by subsistence harvesters on a 
localized level to ensure food supplies insofar as 
possible and to provide the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and its various imitators with a steady fur supply. 
As the fledgling national government extended its 
influence toward the farther reaches of its Dominion, 
wildlife decisions were taken. Consultation with 
local populations was not common. 

The first documented wildlife decisions affecting 
this region predictably related to the bison. 
Impending extinction of both the plains bison (Bison 
bison bison) and the wood bison (Bison bison 
athabascae) led in 1877 to legislation to give the 
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bison protected status. In 1907, the Mounties were 
asked to enforce the legislation actively, and shortly 
thereafter, the first Buffalo Rangers were hired to 
assume responsibility in the Fort Smith-Slave River 
Region. 

Although legislation and enforcement had some 
positive effect, pressure was exerted to establish a 
bison sanctuary to protect the last remaining herds of 
wood bison. By 1922, the Government agreed and 
established Wood Buffalo National Park. The Park 
was expanded in 1926 to include large areas of the 
Peace-Athabasca Delta. 

Establishment of the Park did not take place 
with much local involvement, although the records 
indicate that the Indian Affairs Department was very 
active in its advocacy on behalf of Native interests in 
the area. Most park advocates wanted establishment 
of a true sanctuary with no harvesting; however, 
others argued the case of local subsistence users: 
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... the proposed area would include a 
considerable section of the Indian’s hunting 
grounds thereby imposing undue restrictions on 
the habitant Indians, who even at the present 
time find it no easy matter to support 
themselves with the proceeds of the hunt” 
[Potyondi 1979: 79]. 


Similarly, there is very little evidence that 
harvesters were directly involved in the debate over 
who would be allowed to continue using the park. 
McCormack (1984) recalls the discussions among 
various officials which led to eviction of Métis 
harvesters in 1923 and the restriction of park 
privileges to Treaty Indians. Considerable acrimony 
exists to this day as a result of this action. 

Subsequent initiation of a hunting and trapping 
permit system in 1926 and uniform harvesting 
regulations in 1928 introduced a_ wildlife 
management regime to the Park based solely on 
controlling access. There is some evidence that 
harvesters were involved in determining who should 
have access through the according of Band 
membership in a number of cases. It also seems 
reasonable to assume that local Chiefs and elders 


were consulted by Park authorities and Indian Agents 
from time to time for advice on park management 
matters. The consultations were probably of the 
“information-gathering” variety. There is no 
evidence that decisions of importance were made 
other than in Ottawa. 

It is important to recall that the Park was 
administered until 1964 by the Northern Affairs 
Branch and not the Parks Branch. Potyondi (1981) 
refers to this period as one of “Dual Allegiance,” 
where it was continually unclear whether the Park 
was being managed to achieve traditional park values 
or to contribute to the economic and social well- 
being of local, mostly Native, inhabitants. Although 
protection of bison continued to be an important 
theme, wildlife was also managed for productivity 
and profit. 

The period 1929-1967 saw a succession of efforts 
at predator control (wolf poisoning), damming to 
improve trapping habitat, commercial fishing, 
commercial logging, and commercial bison 
Slaughters. Although none of these endeavours 
except logging proved to be particularly successful, 
they did involve a management regime designed to 
benefit local harvesters. 


The Present 

The first real measure to provide for the 
meaningful involvement of harvesters in the 
management of wildlife resources was taken in 1949 
with the introduction of the Group Trapping Areas. 
The Group Area concept involved the division of 
most of the Park into large areas in which a specified 
group of trappers were permitted to harvest. The 
trappers, under the guidance of a Group Area Leader, 
decided amongst themselves who would trap within 
the area and where they would be permitted to trap. 
McCormack (1984) pointed out accurately that “the 
group trapping areas allowed the trappers a large 
amount of flexibility and control in choosing where 
and how to trap.” 

The Group Area system remains in force in the 
Park to the present and continues as the most 
effective “joint management” device. Species 
management strategies are developed within Group 
Areas and disputes within and between the areas are 
resolved by the members themselves. There is 
provision for final conflict resolution by the Park 
Superintendent, but that provision is invoked only 
rarely. : 

Biannual gatherings of Group Leaders, Registered 
Trappers and representatives of Bands and Métis 
Associations also provide an important forum for 
evaluation and resolution of harvesting management 
problems. This informal body plays an important 
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role in assessing park regulations and recommending 
changes, reviewing park policies and procedural 
guidelines, reviewing the results of resource studies 
and recommending new ones, and, in general, 
ensuring some degree of uniformity and 
understanding park-wide. 

The biannual meetings were not the first 
formalized consultative procedures organized to 
provide for harvester involvement in decision- 
making. In anticipation of major revisions to the 
Wood Buffalo Game Regulations in 1978, widespread 
community discussions were held. Hunters and 
trappers were offered the opportunity to identify 
concerns with the old regulations and suggest 
changes. In a second stage of consultation, the 
package proposed to the Privy Council of the federal 
government was also reviewed at the community 
level. 

Similarly, the Park Management Plan was 
prepared in the period 1981-83 with the benefit of 
considerable public involvement. In addition to a 
sequence of community consultations, community 
liaison officers were hired from each community to 
ensure that residents were aware of the issues and 
proceedings and to identify issues of local concern to 
the Planning Team. Although management planning 
did not focus solely on traditional harvesting, many 
wildlife management and wildlife harvesting issues 
were brought to the attention of the Team. 


The Future 

It is evident that traditional harvesters within 
Wood Buffalo National Park play a much greater 
role in current harvesting management than has been 
the case in the past. Consultation occurs with respect 
to virtually all wildlife management decisions of 
consequence, and it is rare that courses of action 
contrary to consultation results are pursued. On the 
other hand, many of the Native park users are 
unsatisfied. Why? 

The general answer to the question is rooted in 
the widespread perception that, despite increased 
“involvement” in decision-making, no real “power” 
has been accorded. First, consultation to date has 
been at the will of government. There has been no 
legal requirement for consultation to occur, and thus 
there are no guarantees that harvesters will be 
invited to be involved in decisions which affect them. 

Second, there are radically different 
interpretations of the meaning of “consultation.” 
The first interpretation is that commonly held by 
government officials: “consultation” is the process 
of seeking advice and opinion from a variety of 
sources. The final decision rests with government 
after weighing all the inputs. The second 
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interpretation is more commonly held by the targets 
of the process: “consultation” is the process of 
seeking direction; advisors make the decision, and 
government implements. Adherents to this 
interpretation believe that if the advice is not 
implemented, then consultation did not occur. 

This perceived absence of real power has led 
Native organizations to press for formalization of 
involvement in wildlife management decisions 
through the land claims settlement process. The 
Inuvialuit Final Agreement in the Western Arctic 
was the first settlement to provide for guaranteed 
Native involvement through a variety of Boards with 
both government and Inuvialuit representation 
(Canada 1985). This constitutionally-entrenched 
instrument ensures that no decisions of consequence 
can be taken without reference to the appropriate 
joint body, thus the Canadian origin of the term 
“Joint management.” 

The model provided by the Inuvialuit Final 
Agreement was quickly adapted by the Fort 
Chipewyan Cree in the settlement of their long 
outstanding land claim in 1986. This settlement 
involved the final satisfaction of government 
obligations to the Fort Chipewyan Cree arising out 
of the signing of Treaty Number 8 in 1899. The 
settlement, which is discussed in some detail in East 
(1986) and Waquan (1986), has the following key 
provisions: 

e Guarantees for Band members of hunting, 
trapping and fishing rights in the “traditional 
area” (a three million acre area in the southeast 
portion of the park 

e Establishment of a Wildlife Advisory Board 
covering the traditional area, with legally 
confirmed assurances of consultations on all 
matters affecting virtually all aspects of 
management of the traditional area. 

¢ Outright authority to determine which Band 
members may harvest in the traditional area 

- “Rights of first refusal” on most economic 
activities which might take place in the 
traditional area 

e Training and development opportunities. 
Although the settlement is far from fully 

implemented and the Advisory Board is only a year 

old, a number of benefits appear to be offered to 

Park managers: 

e An end to many years of uncertainty for all 
parties 

e A clear statement of “rights” and “privileges” 
for all Band members 

e One advisory/consultative group versus several 

e Formal park access to user knowledge and 
expertise 
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e A formal group to resolve disputes 
¢ An almost proprietorial interest in the park and 
its long term management by the Cree Band. 

Although the Cree Band settlement provides a 
clear and meaningful forum for involvement of its 
members in decision-making, it does little for the 
many other local Native organizations and non-Cree 
harvestors in the park. In fact, it appears that the 
settlement has had the effect of generating isolated 
resentment on the part of some of those who have no 
similar settlement and guarantees. 

The sheer size of Wood Buffalo Park ensures 
that it will be the focus of many different Native 
organizations. In fact, members of seven different 
Indian Bands have traditionally used the park, as have 
large numbers of Métis people from three or four 
main communities. Of these, only the Fort 
Chipewyan Cree have been provided with guarantees 
of rights and involvement. What of the rest? 

A significant number of the Dene and Métis in 
the northern portion of the park will be beneficiaries 
of a similar joint or co-management regime through 
settlement of the Dene/Métis comprehensive claim. 
This settlement will identify the traditional lands of 
the Dene-Métis within the Park and provide for a 
Management Board which is similar to that created 
by the Cree Settlement. 

Further discussions have been initiated with the 
Little Red River Band representing Native harvesters 
in the southwest area of the park. Although this 
large Band has no legally accepted land claim 
entitlement, it is proposed to accord to them similar 
guarantees of future hunting and trapping rights and 
a formal “co-management” structure. 

Will these settlements and “rights” and Boards 
guarantee meaningful and_ successful “co- 
management”? Not necessarily. A number of 
obstacles still remain. First, as in the early days of 
the park, it is not clear that all parties share the 
same objectives. Protection of the land and its 
associated cultural heritage is a common bond, but 
how will the inevitable conflicts between 
obligations to future generations and the welfare of 
current users be handled within a joint management 
scenario? Second, it is clear that “authority” in a 
practical sense can be shared, but it is unclear how 
the necessarily associated “accountability” might be 
exercised. Third, how do we protect other interests? 
Many Native harvesters will remain outside the 
umbrella of these agreements. What happens to their 
future harvesting and participation in decision- 
making? Indeed, the according of preferred influence 
or status to one group must be, by definition, at the 
expense of all others. How does this fit within a 
park which is legislatively required to be operated in 


the interests of all Canadians? 

Finally, how do we regulate activities and plan 
and manage a park that has by virtue of the various 
agreements been divided into at least three different 
management areas but which, at least at present, has 
only one administration and one set of park-wide 
regulations? 
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Dr. Bill Fuller first travelled to Wood Buffalo National Park as a biologist with the Canadian Wildlife Service in 
1947, while the park was still managed by Northern Administration rather than the Parks Service. He did 
zoological research for several years, including work with the diseased bison population and the subsequent bison 
slaughter program. He was also involved in directing the Peace-Athabasca Delta Study Project which was initiated 
following the completion of the Bennett Dam. He is currently serving on the Federal Environmental Assessment 
Review Office Panel to hold public hearings and provide recommendations on the bison in the park. 


Introduction 

In the late 1940s and early 1950s I made many 
trips by “kicker” between Chipewyan and the 27th 
Base Line. From Sy Lacaille’s place down to the head 
of Fletcher Channel there was a trapper’s cabin about 
every 5 to 7 miles. In June, 1988, I made a trip down 
from McMurray by “kicker.” I landed at Sy’s old 
place for old time’s sake and discovered that about 
half of what used to be his garden is now in the 
river, and the house is in disrepair. There was no sign 
of the red roof of Gunnar Aspaas’s cabin across the 
river, or of Jackie Sutter’s down at Embarras 
Portage. Andrew Dahl’s cabin was poised on the edge 
of the river, ready to fall in, and I saw no sign of the 
Bobby Armitt place. There had obviously been a 
considerable change since the mid 1950s. 

One change has been in the hydrologic regime 
since the closure of the Bennett Dam, when it began 
impounding water. A second change has taken place 
in transportation. Following replacement of dogs by 
snowmobiles, and the old “OK 15 kickers” by the 
modern high speed motors, permanent houses in the 
bush appear to be no longer necessary. 

In this paper, I will concentrate on the deltas of 
the Peace and Athabasca Rivers. Most of the data are 
from Wood Buffalo National Park, because Alberta 
statistics were only available for five years in the 
1980s. 

Before I began to study the data I formulated 
several hypotheses. First, I thought that catches, 
especially of aquatic species, would have declined be- 
cause of habitat changes wrought in the deltas by 
closure of the Bennett Dam. Second, I thought it 
possible that the result of the changes would be 
more marked on the Peace Delta than on the 
Athabasca Delta, although I recognize that the two 
are linked hydrologically. Third, I thought that the 
catches of terrestrial species, that is, those that live 
on dry land, might increase as trappers tried to com- 
pensate for the income lost through reduced catches 
of aquatic species. Finally, I thought that there 
might be differences in catches between the modern, 
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or active, part of the Athabasca Delta (in Alberta) 
and the older, largely inactive, part in Wood Buffalo 
National Park. The balance of this paper examines 
those hypotheses. 


Materials and Methods 

The data used for this study are catch records 
maintained by Wood Buffalo National Park 
(hereinafter referred to as “the Park”) authorities 
and Alberta Forestry, Lands and Wildlife, Fish and 
Wildlife Division. Parts of the Park data have been 
analyzed previously. Novakowski (1958) reported on 
the six years from 1950-51 to 1955-56. The complete 
data base to 1974 was analyzed by Church (1976). I 
have used Novakowski’s study as a base for compari- 
son with later years, but I modified some of his fig- 
ures where they were badly out of line with Church. 
I chose a second period of six years, 1966-67 to 
1971-72, from the Church report to bracket the clo- 
sure of the Bennett Dam. Through the courtesy of 
Warden Dave Milne I received data for the years 
1980-81 to 1984-85, which I use to represent the 
current situation in the Park. My Alberta data also 
cover the years 1980-81 to 1984-85. Because of gaps 
in the records for certain species, some years could 
not be used in some analyses. 

I selected for analysis the five species with the 
most complete records, namely, muskrat, beaver, and 
mink for the aquatic habitat, and ermine (weasel) and 
squirrel for the terrestrial habitat. In order to com- 
pare catches from different localities, I converted the 
catches into a “catch density” by dividing the catch 
by the area hunted. To calculate the area hunted I in- 
cluded each Registered Trapping Area on which at 
least one pelt of a given species was taken in one or 
more years of each of my three time periods. 
Densities are expressed as catch per 10, 100, or 1000 
square miles. 

I selected all Registered Trapping Areas in the 
Park between the 27th Base Line and the Peace River, 
and between the eastern Park boundary and the west 
side of Lake Claire. I separated the Peace and Atha- 


basca Deltas on a line running from Chip to the 
Quatre Fourches, along the latter to Mamawi Lake, 
across Mamawi to Hay (Prairie) River, along that 
river, and then straight across Lake Claire. Alberta 
data came from traplines located in the triangle 
bounded by the Athabasca, Fletcher, and Embarras 
Rivers, and from the Chipewyan Indian Reserve. 
Records for the Reserve were analyzed as catch per 
active trapper. 


Results 
1. Catch Density by Species 

Beaver were not an important part of the fur 
harvest in the Peace Delta except in 1969-70 and 
1970-71 (Fig. 1). They were important in the Atha- 
basca Delta in both the early 1950s and the mid 
1960s (Fig. 2). If we compare the two figures we see 
that in most years (not 1969-70) more beaver were 
caught per unit area in the Athabasca Delta than in 
the Peace Delta. We also see a general correspondence 
in the heights of the bars, which suggests that 
catches in the two deltas tended to go up and down 
together. More technically, it looks as if they may 
be positively correlated. | examine this possibility in 
more detail later. 

Ermines averaged around 10 or 12 per 100 square 
miles on the Peace Delta, with a major exception in 
1950-51 (Fig. 3). Once again we see a similar pattern 
on the Athabasca Delta (Fig. 4), and a comparison 
shows that the density of ermines in catches was 
greater on the Athabasca Delta than on the Peace 
Delta. 

Mink are known to have cycles of increase and 
decrease of about 10 years duration, and perhaps they 
should not have been included for that reason. 
Obviously, peaks in mink abundance have been coming 
in the second half of each decade (1966-67 to 1968- 
69, Fig. 5 and 6). Again, the Athabasca Delta shows 
the same pattern, and again, it was more productive 
per unit area than the Peace Delta in most years. 

Muskrats, of course, are the animals for which 
the combined deltas are famous. Catches have been 
rather erratic on the Peace Delta (Fig. 7), but a de- 
cline is evident as early as 1970-71 — the second sea- 
son following closure of Bennett Dam. As with the 
other species, we see a similar picture for the 
Athabasca Delta (Fig. 8), but catches were higher on 
the Peace Delta as often as they were on the 
Athabasca Delta (6 years for each with three years 
essentially tied). 

Squirrel catches were obviously higher in the 
base period of the 1950s than in either of the later 
periods (Fig. 9). By now, it should not be surprising 
that the picture is similar for the Athabasca Delta 
(Fig. 10), and that the catch density was generally 
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greater on the Athabasca Delta than on the Peace 
Delta. 

Alberta beaver catches (Fig. 11) differed from 
those in the Park in two respects. The highest catch 
came in 1981-82, not 1980-81, and catches in the ac- 
tive delta were insignificant in the last three years. 

Alberta ermine catches (Fig. 12) were higher 
than those from the Park at the beginning of the 
1980s, but they failed to recover to the same extent 
in 1984-85. 

Mink catches were about twice as high in the 
Park as in Alberta (Fig. 13) in 1980-81. Thereafter, 
mink catches were low in all areas. 

Muskrat catches in the Alberta part of the 
Athabasca Delta (Fig. 14) were about 18 times those 
in the Park in 1980-81, then they fell to near zero. 
The total take of muskrats on the Chipewyan Reserve 
(Fig. 15) followed the same pattern, but, when ex- 
pressed as catch per trapper (Fig. 16), the peak came 
in 1983-84, not 1980-81. 

Squirrel catches in the Alberta portion of the 
Delta (Fig. 17), like those of beaver, peaked in 1981- 
82 rather than in 1980-81 as they did in the Park. 
However, maximum catch densities were similar. 


2. Have Catches Declined over Time? 

For each species, the catch in the 1980s was less 
than that in the middle period (1966-1972). 
However, for beaver and mink the catch in the base 
period was also lower than that in the middle period, 
and catches in the 1980s were not very different from 
those in the 1950s. Muskrat catches declined mod- 
estly from period 1 to period 2 and sharply from pe- 
riod 2 to period 3. Ermines and squirrels, on the 
other hand, declined sharply from period 1 to period 
2 and gradually from period 2 to period 3, but for 
all three species, the trend has been downward, and 
the decline continued to the mid 1980s in all species 
and all areas. 

The changes noted above in Park catches over 
time could have been caused by a decline in harvest- 
able populations or by a decline in trapping effort, 
such as fewer active trappers or less time spent on 
the trap line. Another possibility is that the dif- 
ferences are purely a matter of chance. We can test 
for chance effects by a mathematical procedure 
(Kruskal-Wallis non-parametric ANOVA). The re- 
sults show that the differences in catches of beaver, 
muskrat, and squirrel in the Peace Delta, and ermine, 
muskrat, and squirrel in the Athabasca Delta, are 
probably not due to chance (Table 1). More cor- 
rectly, the “samples” of each of those species were 
not all drawn from the same population of that 
species. For ermines in the Peace Delta and mink in 
both, we cannot reject chance; that is, all samples 
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Figure 1. Beaver — Peace Delta 
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Figure 2. Beaver — Athabasca Delta 
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Figure 3. Ermine — Peace Delta 
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Figure 4. Ermine — Athabasca Delta 
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Figure 5. Mink — Peace Delta 
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Figure 6. Mink — Athabasca Delta 
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Figure 7. Muskrats — Peace Delta 
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Figure 8. Muskrats — Athabasca Delta 
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Figure 15. Muskrats — Indian Reserve 
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Figure 17. Squirrels — Alberta Delta 
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Table 1. Single classification ANOVA of catches 
in three time periods on each delta in Wood 
Buffalo National Park 


Kruskal-Wallis Peace H Athabasca 
Species H P H P 
Beaver 8.27 <0.025 5.12 ns 
Ermine 4.12 ns 8.34 <0.025 
Mink 3.67 ns 2.17 ns 
Muskrat 8.18 <0.025 7.28 <0.05 
Squirrel 6.74 <0.05 6.00 <0.05 


N.B. H is the Kruskal-Wallis statistic; P is the 
probability that the observed difference in numbers is 
due to chance; ns means not significant. 


Table 2. Comparison of catches of five species of 
furbearers on the Peace and Athabasca Deltas, 
Wood Buffalo Park (Mann-Whitney U Test) 


Species Locality U P 
Beaver Peace 15.5 ns 
Athabasca 19.0 ns 
Ermine Peace 21.0 ns 
Athabasca 25.0 <0.01 
Mink Peace 19.0 ns 
Athabasca 14.5 ns 
Muskrat Peace 25.0 <0.01 
Athabasca 23.0 <0.025 
Squirrel Peace 23.0 <0.025 
Athabasca 25.0 <0.01 


could have been drawn from a single population of 
the species in question. 

We can also compare periods 1 and 3 directly by 
means of another non-parametric test (Mann- 
Whitney). Catches of muskrats and squirrels on both 
deltas, and ermines on the Athabasca Delta were 
significantly smaller in the 1980s than in the 1950s 
(Table 2). We cannot eliminate chance in the case of 
beaver and mink on both deltas, and ermines on the 
Peace Delta. 

Overall, catches in the 1980s are lower than 
those in the late 1960s, and lower than, or about the 
Same as, those in the 1950s. For muskrats, 
particularly, the evidence for a decline over time is 
very strong. 


Fort Chipewyan: The Fur Trade Since World War I 


3. Were Declines in Catches of Aquatic Species 
Compensated by Increases in Catches of Terrestrial 
Species? 

I used correlation analysis to test for 
compensation. The value of the correlation 
coefficient must lie between +1, which means that 
two variables increase and decrease in perfect 
harmony, and -1, which means that as either variable 
increases the other decreases. Values near zero mean 
that the two variables are fluctuating more or less 
independently. If compensation had occurred, we 
would expect to see values near -1. 

In Table 3, values near zero, meaning absence of 
correlation, are indicated by “ns.” Note that all the 
significant correlation coefficients lie between 0 and 
+1. None lie between 0 and -1. Thus there is no 
evidence that catches of terrestrial species increased 
to compensate for declines in the catches of aquatic 
species. In fact, catches of ermines were positively 
correlated with those of muskrats on the Athabasca 
Delta, and catches of muskrats and squirrel are 
positively correlated in the Peace Delta. 


4. Did Catches Differ Between the Two Deltas? 

I examined this question in two ways. First, I 
compared catch densities on each delta, species by 
species, by means of Mann-Whitney tests. The tests 
failed to detect a single significant difference 
between the two samples for any species. Second, I 
calculated correlation coefficients between the catch 
in one delta and that in the other for each species. 
The general correspondence, or correlation, between 
the catches on the two deltas has already been noted. 
Correlation analysis confirms that there are strong 
associations between catches on the two deltas. The 
probability that a particular association occurred by 
chance is given in the column headed “P.” For three 
species the probability is less than 1 in 100, and for 
the remaining two species it is less than 1 in 1,000. 

From these analyses, we can reject any 
significant difference between catch densities on the 
two deltas within the Park. The Kruskal-Wallis 
ANOVA 6statistical test failed to detect any 
significant difference between catches from the Park 
and Alberta parts of the deltas for any species, 
during the early 1980s. 


Conclusions 

My first hypothesis was that catches of aquatic 
species would have declined following closure of the 
Bennett Dam. The evidence for a decline in muskrat 
numbers is very strong, but there is also evidence 
that fewer trappers are active now than formerly. It 
is at least possible, though, that fewer trappers are 
active because of a perceived decline in the 
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Table 3. Spearman Correlation coefficients between species on the Peace and Athabasca Deltas, Wood 


Buffalo National Park. 


Peace 

Beaver Weasel 

Beaver XX ns 
Weasel ns XX 
Mink 0.69** ns 
Muskrat 0.68** 0.63* 
Squirrel ns 0.64* 

Athabasca 


Delta 
Mink 


Muskrat Squirrel 
ns ns ns 
ns ns ns 

XX ns ns 
ns XX 0.61* 
ns ns XX 

Delta 


Table 4. Spearman Correlation coefficients (r) between catches of five species of furbearers on the Peace 


and Athabasca deltas, Wood Buffalo National Park. 


Beaver Ermine Mink Muskrat Squirrel 
r +0.802 +0.815 +0.856 +0.951 +0.912 
P <0.01 <0.01 <0.01 <0.001 <0.001 


harvestable population of muskrats. Why go to the 
trouble and expense of trapping if the returns are 
unlikely to repay the effort? 

For beaver, the evidence is not conclusive, but it 
is suggestive. In the late 1940s there were so few 
beaver in the delta that 50 animals were actually 
imported from Prince Albert National Park in 1949. 
It is unlikely that beaver habitat was saturated by 
1952 when the trapping season was reopened. 
Certainly, many more beaver were harvested in the 
1960s than in the 1950s. Now that harvests are back 
on a par with those of the 1950s, do we conclude 
that beaver habitat is once again not saturated? Or has 
the carrying capacity of the delta for beaver been 
reduced? 7 

The present analysis cannot reveal very much 
about mink because they fluctuate regularly in 10- 
year cycles. A much longer run of data is needed to 
reveal a significant change in such a cycle. 

With respect to the second hypothesis, that 
changes in catches would be more marked on the 
Peace Delta than on the Athabasca Delta, it must be 
firmly rejected. Within the Park, catches of 
muskrats, beaver, and mink on both deltas fluctuated 
in close harmony, as revealed by the strong 
correlations between catches of each species. In the 
Alberta part of the Athabasca Delta, catches of 
aquatic species also declined during the 1980s, which 
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confirms that the hydrologic regime of the Athabasca 
Delta is closely linked to that of the Peace. Without 
the “hydrologic dam” created by a spring flood on 
the Peace, there is less likelihood of a spring flood 
on the Athabasca. Without the renewal of occasional 
floods, habitat for aquatic species will eventually 
disappear. Without aquatic species, all trapping on 
the delta will fade into insignificance. 

With respect to my third hypothesis, that 
trapping pressure might shift from muskrats to 
terrestrial species such as squirrels and ermines, there 
is not a shred of supporting evidence. All the 
significant correlations between species are positive 
rather than negative. Catches of both squirrels and 
ermines have declined significantly, along with 
muskrats, since the 1950s. 
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Pioneer Women: Dedicated to Family and Home 


Joyce Paul 
Local history researcher, Fort Vermilion 


Ms. Joyce Paul is a long-term resident of the Fort Vermilion region. Intensively involved in community activities in 
education and history, she has worked as a resource person with the Rocky Land and St. Mary’s Schools, and as an 
interviewer and writer of family histories for the Fort Vermilion Bicentennial book project. 


I have chosen “pioneer women” as my theme 
because I have some personal experience in this area. 
When I was five years old, I travelled with my 
family from the city of New Westminster, B.C., to 
the north woods of Alberta. That was over SO years 
ago. Again, about 25 years ago, when I had become 
the mother of a large family, I moved from 
Grimshaw, Alberta, with my husband to the Fort 
Vermilion area, where we took up homesteading. 

In addition to my personal experience, I have 
recently spent several years working with students 
on projects connected with our local history. Most 
recently, I have spent much time working on the 
Fort Vermilion Bicentennial Family History Book. 
These experiences have brought me into contact with 
many stories of the personal experiences of pioneer 
women who lived in the Fort Vermilion area since 
the late 1800s. My material has come from the 
research done for these projects as well as two 
especially helpful publications titled “Beside a 
Mighty River” and “As We See You,” researched 
and compiled by Rocky Lane Grade Eight students in 
the mid 1970s. 

Some of my childhood memories are still very 
vivid. One of the most vivid is when I lived on our 
homestead in the David Thompson area north of 
Fairview. My father was away from home working 
for a rancher in the area, and Mother, who was 
pregnant, had gone to lie down after lunch for a rest. 
Dad was an axman and kept his own ax razor-sharp, 
and Don, the eldest boy, had been warned many times 
never to use it. However, with everyone quiet, he no 
doubt thought no one would ever know the 
difference if he used it for a while. So he proceeded 
to cut wood and, in no time, to cut himself. He ran 
screaming to the house, and Mother, not aware of 
what had happened, told him if he did not stop 
crying she would not open the door. So he made 
himself quiet, and she let him in only to see blood 
running from a gash in his leather boot. When she 
took the boot and sock off, his little toe was in the 
sock. I do not know how she cleaned it, but she did 
tie it back on, and it grew back so well you can 


scarcely see the scar today. 

I probably remember this so well because that 
evening, my sister, who was a year older than me, 
about seven years of age, had to go to the bachelor 
neighbour’s where our cow was being stabled until 
we got a barn built. This was one of Don’s chores. 
He always took the potato peelings, sprinkled with 
salt, for the cow, and the milk pail, and milked the 
cow. This time we girls had to do what we could, 
and to tell Bill, our neighbour, so he could milk the 
cow. It was dark and we had no coal oil for the 
lantern, so mother fixed us a syrup pail with a 
candle and we set off. I imagine all went well, the 
cow got milked, we got home, and Don still has his 
toe today! 

For some time, the fur trade was the only real 
industry around Fort Vermilion. The traders did 
grow gardens and small grain crops in an effort to 
produce some of their own food. They could not 
count on hunting alone to provide adequate food 
supplies. 

When the Anglican and Roman Catholic churches 
established missions in the area in the late 1800s and 
early 1900s, the missionaries saw the need for more 
agricultural development. The first land grants to 
farmers in the late 1800s were in the Boyer River 
Settlement on the north bank of the Peace River 
across from Fort Vermilion. The original land grants 
went to Métis people, and many of their descendants 
still live in northern Alberta. The family names, 
Lizotte, Lambert, LaFleur, Paul, Smith, Charles, 
Flett, and many more, will all appear in our Family 
History Book. 

In those early days, shipping grain to market was 
far too costly. It involved paying freight on river 
boats and would cost more than it was worth. 
However, local demand was sufficient to encourage 
farming. By 1905, some people had begun to farm in 
small ways. The settlement gradually increased, and 
by 1925, there were many families clearing land and 
growing grain. 

By this time too, the Northern Alberta Railroad 
had reached Peace River Crossing, near the present 
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town of Peace River, some 200 miles upstream from 
Fort Vermilion. The growth in the area of 
homesteading continued very slowly but steadily, 
and by 1948, the Mackenzie Highway was completed 
from Grimshaw in the south to Hay River in the 
north. This enabled farmers to send their produce to 
outside markets and sell it at a profit. 

Settlement of the Fort Vermilion area was a 
slow and laborious process. The homestead policy of 
the Federal Government, which had jurisdiction over 
the area until 1905 when the province of Alberta was 
formed, did much to encourage people to move into 
the north. Many people tried homesteading, but 
often there were failures. It was a hard life — and it 
was doubly hard for women, who came into the area 
without being fully prepared for the hardships which 
they would face. Winters were particularly hard on 
both settlers and their livestock. Temperatures as 
low as -70° F (-57°C) were recorded. In the early 
homestead days, there was almost always an adequate 
supply of firewood close at hand. People would lay 
in a large supply of firewood before winter, ready 
for the cold weather. 

One story tells of a family who lost their 
cattle. They ran out of feed for their livestock. It 
was February and the weather turned bitterly cold. 
The father had gone on the trap line and left what he 
felt was a good supply of feed, but for some reason, 
that did not work out. The mother was alone with 
seven young girls. Her nearest neighbours were three 
or four miles away. They just had to stand by, 
helpless. The snow that year was over three feet 
deep, and there was just nothing they could do. The 
younger animals survived, but the older milk cows 
died of starvation. 

The sources of severe hardships were varied. 
There was a lack of medical help. Travel was 
restricted when the Peace River was freezing or 
thawing. Smaller rivers and lakes which generally 
provided water for home and livestock would often 
freeze, and it became a struggle to get enough 
drinking water during the winter. This would 
necessitate the melting of snow, which was a whole 
process in itself. 

There was a lack of communication with other 
settlements. The mail service was seasonal and often 
got held up for weeks, or even longer. People had to 
rely on the food they produced for themselves. Very 
few of them could make the long trip out for 
additional goods. Incredible feelings of loneliness 
and helplessness, and a very real fear of death by 
freezing or starvation, characterized the early 
settlers’ lives. 

I believe pioneer women suffered more than men. 
There were many stories of women who were left 
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alone from October to Christmas and again from 
January to May, or even from October to May or 
June, while their husbands were trying to earn some 
cash by trapping. 

In the very early years of the fur trade, besides 
the Native trappers, there were also many trapper- 
traders who were French, Scottish or English. Many 
of these men married Native women. Their Métis 
descendants have continued the tradition of cross- 
cultural marriage so that today there are many people 
of mixed Native, European, Ukrainian and Mennonite 
backgrounds. To this day, a very high percentage of 
people in this area are directly related to those 
original, pioneer settlers. 

The role of the pioneer woman was almost 
always supportive. She worked by the side of her 
man in order to make a home and raise a family, in 
spite of adverse conditions. A pioneer woman was a 
housewife, mother, teacher, nurse, midwife, 
gardener, store clerk and, above all, a survivcr. In 
the early fur trading days, a man was fortunate if he 
married a Native woman. His wife would be used to 
the nomadic lifestyle suited to a trapper. She would 
have a knowledge of the land, of available food, and 
of simple cures and first aid. In fact, these women 
were the ideal helpmate for a lonely immigrant to 
the north of Canada. 

That is not to say that most immigrant women 
were not able to adjust to a northern, pioneer life. 
But many of this second group of women expected 
and craved a more settled situation. They generally 
did not accompany their husbands out on the trapline, 
but spent the winter in log cabins on their own. 

Perhaps the hardest thing any pioneer woman 
ever had to do was send her very young children away 
so they could attend school. In the days when there 
were only mission residential schools, children often 
had to leave at a very young age. My heart always 
goes out to the mothers of those children. I know 
from firsthand experience that sending children away 
at the Grade 12 level, when family and home 
guidance are so crucial (as I had to do for eight of 
our twelve children), causes a mother a great deal of 
anguish and grief. I try to picture what it must have 
been like years ago, and I admire the stoical ability 
of the early pioneer mothers who had to control 
their sorrow if their children were to receive even an 
elementary school education. 

I also think of those pioneer women who moved 
from developed communities and large centres, and 
were unaccustomed to the isolated regions and 
hardships which accompanied life in a northern 
community. There were no luxuries on a Fort 
Vermilion area homestead. It was a test of a 
woman’s loyalty to her husband and her endurance. 


Many stayed and made the most of it. Through the 
hardships and the successes of these pioneer women, 
their descendants now enjoy life in the north. 


The simple act of travelling into the Fort — 


Vermilion area was hard on a woman. It was a long, 
weary and tiresome journey, at best. Families may 
have started out by train, then gone by wagon or 
cart, and very likely, they would have done a fair 
amount of walking, if only to break the monotony. 
They would complete the trip on the Peace River by 
boat, barge or raft. Only the well-to-do could afford 
passage on the river boats. Some of the new 
adventures these women would experience on the last 
leg of their journey would be clouds. of mosquitos 
and cooking meals over open campfires, often on 
board a scow or boat as they were travelling. 

Such was the experience of the Sisters of Charity 
of Providence who answered the call to undertake the 
task of serving the medical and educational needs of 
the people of Fort Vermilion area. They came from 
Montreal to Edmonton quite easily. During the last 
part of their trip, they faced 600 miles of treacherous 
travel, by wagon and by barge, down the Athabasca 
River with its 36 miles of rapids and along Lesser 
Slave Lake. There was rough, stormy weather that 
tossed the barge and caused them to go aground. They 
finally arrived at Fort Vermilion on July 3, 1900, at 
6 a.m. 

As for the other women who came with the 
early settlers, they too, slept under the sky on their 
way down river, and if there were small children, 
there was the constant need to keep watch over their 
safety. Once the new homestead was reached, there 
often would be no house. At trail’s end, the family 
would go on living in tents until a small, log house 
could be quickly built. 

Pioneer women faced an almost constant fear of 
fires: grass fires, forest fires and house fires which 
usually started in the typical stove-pipe chimneys. 
Creosote, caused from green wood, could build up in 
the chimney. The wind coming up could blow down 
the pipe and fan the hot mass into a flame causing 
red-hot pipes in no time. The fear of fire which a 
mother alone at night, particularly in winter, would 
experience, is hard to imagine if you had not lived 
through those times of the long, stove pipes and air- 
tight heaters. 

Also a threat to these early settlers was the 
possibility of a forest fire or a prairie fire such as the 
Draycots experienced. In 1913, the Draycots, Emily 
and Tom, moved to Little Red River from Ponoka to 
begin a fur farm. Little Red River was located near 
Vermilion Chutes about 50 miles downstream from 
Fort Vermilion. At first they lived in a tent and a 
lean-to while Tom built a barn. Once their home was 
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built, they experienced near disaster. Over a thousand 
dollars’ worth of property and goods were lost when 
a brush fire broke out, and Tom almost lost his life 
fighting it. 

Lydia Lawrence was a pioneer woman who put 
up with inconvenience and continued to provide for 
her family in a cheerful, no-nonsense manner. Lydia 
had come with her husband from Montreal to work 
for the Anglican Mission. They had been promised a 
furnished home which turned out to be a single- 
story, log house with a roof of spruce bark placed 
over poles. Inside was a dirt floor, a mud fireplace 
for an open fire, and a tiny, rusty, tin stove. The 
house was furnished with a wooden bedstead made of 
rough poles and covered with spruce boughs for a 
mattress. Lydia made the best of things. She 
continued to care for her husband and three children 
while contributing a great deal to the growth of the 
community. She served as the first teacher at the 
Irene Training School. She also contributed to the 
Spiritual and religious development of Fort 
Vermilion. 

Sickness was a trying time for these early, 
pioneer women. They had to rely on their own 
common sense and ingenuity much of the time. 
Lydia’s niece by marriage, Julia Scott Lawrence, lived 
a full and active life with much fortune and 
misfortune throughout her years in the north. She 
and her husband, Sheridan, brought up 16 children 
while living on their ranch. She was often left alone 
while Sheridan was away on business. She would 
oversee the running of the ranch and trading post, 
care for the children and serve as a teacher when there 
was no one else to fill the position. One winter, 
Sheridan and the children became ill with smallpox, 
one after the other. Julia spent hours working in the 
sick rooms as well as cooking for the ill and also 
those who were well, the ranch hands who did the 
work on the ranch. She had one person to help, a 
neighbour, who fetched and carried for her. He hung 
the laundry out to freeze and brought it in to thaw, 
packed in wood and ice and fresh meat. When spring 
came, the children were weak, but anxious to be out 
in the fresh air again. This is a good example of how 
people coped without medical help at that time. 

One trial these pioneer women faced so often 
was the absence of medical help when expecting a 
baby. In April 1938, Nan Stephens was at Upper Hay 
River Trading Post, where her husband was working, 
when she needed to visit the doctor because there was 
a baby on the way. So she went with Warren Clarke 
to Fort Vermilion riding on a sleigh loaded with 
hay, over a very rough trail. They upset once when a 
runner hit a rock, and there was Nan under all that 
hay and snow. Warren was worried about what he 
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would find when he dug her out, but she was unhurt. 
The only tragedy was some broken tea cups which 
Nan was taking along. 

Doctor Hammon would not let her return to 
Meander River until after the baby was born at the 
end of September. Then she travelled back with the 
three-week-old baby in an open suitcase for shelter. 
For three days, Nan and the baby rode on top of a 
load of freight in freezing cold weather. This was a 
girl one year out from Scotland. 

Not all were so fortunate. Emily Draycot, 
having survived the bush fire, became sick in the 
spring during the early months of a pregnancy. There 
was no feed for the dogs or the horses which 
belonged to the Hudson’s Bay Company Post there. 
Because of this, they were unable to go for help or 
take her to the doctor. Tom had to stay by her side 
and see her suffer until she died in his arms. 

Women nearly always did the milking on these 
small farms. They would place it in pans in a cool 
place and would later skim off the cream for the 
making of butter. This was a time-consuming task, 
but for many families, that butter was as good as 
money because it was used as barter for groceries and 
also was sold to those who did not have their own 
cows. In providing for their families, the children at 
home, and the men on the winter trap line or freight 
trails, many women would dry vegetables and meat. 

Often, when extra help was needed for seeding, 
harvest or building, the man of the house may have 
taken on men to help in return for room and board. 
This would add to the wife’s and mother’s tasks. It 
meant more meals to cook and more clothes to wash. 
However, the men would do chores such as cutting 
and carrying wood, packing water or ice, and snow in 
winter. They also spent time with the children, 
giving their mother a break. 

During the depression years these homestead 
families were as well-off as anyone. Most of them 
had cows in the barn, pigs in a pen, chickens in a hen 
house, and a good garden. There were berries to pick, 
and flour could be milled in exchange for part of the 
wheat. 

Of the women who found their way into this 
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northern area, there were those who would have 
liked to have left again within the year. But lack of 
money to do so kept them there, eventually to 
become so involved they forgot their desire to leave. 
Often a mother and her little ones would be left 
alone for several days while her husband went in 
search of land for farming. She would not have a gun 
to protect herself and, very likely, she would not 
have the knowledge of how to use one if she did have 
it. Mosquitos and horseflies were a trial in the 
summer months causing one more chore, the tending 
of the “smudge” for the stock as well as the family. 
A smudge was needed even to work in the garden. 

Because it was difficult and time-consuming, the 
men did most of the travelling, while the women 
stayed behind, content to receive news of the outside 
world in letters from those they left behind when 
they moved north. News was also passed on by word 
of mouth. The ferry man was a good source of news 
as he met so many people and heard all the most 
recent, important events of the area. 

The present-day people of the north are, by and 
large, descendants of the Native Canadians, the 
Indian peoples, and those early European immigrants 
who had the strength of body, as well as the will, 
ingenuity, and knowledge, to survive under many and 
varied adversities. Without the contribution made by 
women, Fort Vermilion and District would not be 
what it is today. Whether fulfilling the roles of a 
housewife, nurse, teacher, or some other occupation, 
the pioneer women of the area contributed to the 
growth of the northern communities, and deserve to 
be recognized. 

The students of Rocky Lane, when they were 
compiling “Beside A Mighty River,” chose a verse 
from the poem “The Old Timer’s Chant” by Janet 
Munro, to honor those pioneer women of our north. 

I would also like to close with that verse: 


And a tear for the wives, old timer, 
The wives of the pioneer, 

Who longed for the fireside comforts 
That few of them got while here. 


Raising Livestock in the Fort Vermilion Region 


Bob Gainer 
Veterinarian, Hanna, Alberta 


Dr. Bob Gainer formerly resided in Fort Vermilion and Fort Smith where he practiced veterinary medicine and 
raised livestock. He holds an M.Sc. in biology and has worked with wildlife in Tanzania. His special interest is in 


wildlife diseases. 


I assume that I was asked to make this 
presentation because I operated a veterinary service 
between 1980-86 in Fort Vermilion. As for actually 
raising livestock in the area, I was not a major 
producer (a hobby farmer only) and so have consulted 
more knowledgeable people such as longtime resident 
stockman, Jimmy Ward. a 

The two major advantages that I recognize in 
this area for the production of livestock is its 
inherent productivity of feedstuffs, especially 
forages, and its relative lack of health problems. The 
area is Classified in the tall-grass zone of the 
province (Smoliak et al. 1981), whereas the norm for 
Alberta is shorter-than-medium-height grasses. As 
regards forage production, there is little doubt that 
the Fort Vermilion area exceeds the provincial 
average, while grain production represents little 
more than the provincial average, if that. This 
productivity for beef was the basis for the 
recommendation of the development of the largely 
undeveloped tall-grass areas of the province by the 
Horner Report on western agriculture through to 
1990 (Horner 1980). 

Originally, Native pastures and hayfields were 
the attraction in this area. When the Ward family 
came up here in 1918, they made use of the high- 
ground prairies near La Crete, largely Wheatgrasses 
(Agropyron spp) and Peavine vetch (Lathyrus spp) . 
Other operations used the low-ground slough hay 
meadows (largely Carex, Calamagrostis and 
Solochloa spp), such as several operations do today in 
the Northwest Territories (Gainer 1987): 
Cumberland House and Meadow Lake, Saskatchewan 
(Cates and Christensen 1983) and Fox Lake, Tall 
Cree and other spots near Fort Vermilion (Gainer 
1988). All of these operations were plagued with 
problems, especially with grazing insects, water 
hemlock poisoning, and predation, but also with 
putting up forage, with an emphasis on moisture and 
nutritional problems. Cultivating the land 
minimizes these difficulties. 

Cattle and some breeds of horses have a shorter 
grazing period here than in the southern areas. This 
necessitates feeding for a longer time, although it 
must be pointed out that it does not mean 


significantly more feed overall. The longer feeding 
period does mean though that Vitamins A, D and E, 
plus selenium supplementation is more important. 

The other major advantage of the Fort Vermilion 
area for raising livestock is the lack of health 
problems relative to other areas of the province. 
Clostridial diseases, such as blackleg, tetanus and the 
various gangrenes, are for the most part essentially 
non-existent in the Peace River country. Other 
diseases do show up when stock is imported from 
outside the district, but otherwise the area is 
characterized as having minimal infectious diseases. 
When diseases from the south enter the region, they 
do not seem to stay long. There are, however, several 
diseases of importance to the Federal Government. 
Swamp Fever eradication programs are a feature of 
the continent except in Improvement District 23, 
where unofficially the Federal Government looks the 
other way. Also, the area borders on Wood Buffalo 
National Park, into which bison infected with 
brucellosis, tuberculosis and likely anthrax were 
introduced from the south in 1926 (Gainers and 
Saunders, in press). The bison later became ill with 
anthrax. Despite the requirement for control of these 
diseases in Canada, control measures are not enforced 
in the Park. The reason given is that, even with the 
historic livestock industry in the area and the 
presence of paved highways, cattle-liner activity, and 
the Provincial Grazing Reserve, this area’s livestock 
was still considered remote and insignificant 
(Mitchell 1976). 

Winter temperatures do not seem to be a 
significant problem, because most beef breeds and, to 
a lesser extent, the dairy breeds are adaptable. 
Purebred beef bulls raised in this area will have long 
shaggy winter coats when taken to sales in the south, 
where local bulls will be slicker and shed out. The 
lighter horse breeds, especially Arabs and 
thoroughbreds, have a difficult time with the 
winters, but the heavier breeds, especially the 
“cayuse,” can paw for grass, chew snow and chase 
wolves all winter long without getting too thin. 
Impaction, an indicator that cattle or horses are not 
able to get enough calories from their feed for heat, 
is seldom a problem in this area. However, lice are 
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more of a problem because of the long cold winters; 
next to Vitamin AD supplementation, lice treatment 
is the best thing that can be done for stock. 

The area’s major disadvantage is insects. In the 
old days smudges were employed whereas now 
CIOVAP! oiler and back rubbers at least provide 
partial protection. Black-flies (Simulidae) are the 
most important as regards actual deaths, but 
bulldogs (Tabanidae), mosquitos (Culicidae) and 
“no-see-ums” (Ceratopogonidae) are also important. 
Some years bulldogs will cause dramatic weight 
losses in horses in only a few weeks time. 

Predation is another major disadvantage of the 
area. This year the wildlife profession officially 
recognized that black bears are primarily carnivores 
and only secondarily herbivores. They, along with 
wolves, prey on young and weak animals, especially 
along the periphery of cultivated land where much of 
the grazing is done; occasionally these predators 
show up even in the communities. In addition, 
coyotes and raptors, especially goshawks and great 
horned owls, harass barnyard stock. The effects of 
predation vary with the years according to wildlife 
cycles. Wolves reflect the ten-year snowshoe hare 
cycle, and black bears may reflect a possible, longer 
moose cycle. Predation in the last few years has been 
largely controlled by the Provincial Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and, as farmers who lose animals 
now receive some compensation, predation, like 
insects, largely is a controlled problem. 

In summary, the advantages of the area’s superior 
forage productivity and relatively healthy 
environment for livestock far outweigh the added 
costs of the climate, insects and predation. However, 
the most important factors determining livestock 
production are those of financial management. 
Government incentives — from income tax, interest 
rates, transportation subsidies and government 
programs — along with off-farm opportunities and 
the beef cycle are much more of a determining factor 
whether or not farms have stock on them than is the 
area’s inherent ability to support them. For instance, 
the 1976 survey that resulted in the establishment of 
the Veterinary Clinic at Fort Vermilion estimated 
10,000 head of cattle existed in the area. In the past, 
this area raised a lot of stock and expensive crops 
like flax because it was not economical to transport 
grain. About the time of the survey, railheads were 
established at High Level and Keg River allowing 
the export of raw feedstuffs. Now five times as 
much cultivated land exists, and only a third the 
number of cattle. When I first came in 1980, most 
fields were fenced, and there were three assembly 
points. Now very few fields are fenced, and there is 
only one assembly point at La Crete. 
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Alaska has approximately the same cultivated 
area as the Fort Vermilion area, but over 30 times 
(450,000) the population. The role of agriculture in 
that state is for the support of its remote population 
alone and not for export. However, the Fort 
Vermilion area exports virtually all of its 
agricultural produce and imports all of its retail 
food from the south. 

Scotland has about the same latitude as the Peace 
River country, but has one hundred times the 
population. It has several railroads, but almost no 
railheads for the shipment of grain or primary 
agricultural products. Unlike Alaska, Scotland does 
export agricultural goods, but only after they have 
been refined. The most obvious is Scotch whiskey, 
but there are Scottish-style baked goods, animal 
products such as cheeses, traditionally processed 
meats, woolens, etc. These alone are transported, not 
the raw goods similar to what the Fort Vermilion 
area exports in return for the processed goods from 
the south. 

In terms of potential, the Fort Vermilion area 
can produce livestock to support a population far 
larger than presently exists. The most obvious 
conclusion is for the area to aim at a long-term, 
stable livestock industry, as it once enjoyed in the 
past. Once the area can satisfactorily supply itself 
with its own animal products, then it can look at the 
export of refined products as well as livestock. 


Note 
1. CIOVAP is an abbreviation for Ciodrin Vaporia 
produced by Cibé-Giegy. 
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Introduction 

Father Rogier Vandersteene O.M.I. was a 
controversial and well-known figure among the 
northern Alberta Crees for most of his active life. 
The Belgian prelate left an indelible impression upon 
many people in the communities he served, the church 
to which he gave his life as a missionary, and the 
local population. Variously described as a priest, 
poet, artist, writer, papist, friend, confidante, 
romantic, idealist, pragmatist, dogmatist and enigma, 
there are so many facets to his personality that one 
has difficulty placing him within any descriptive 
framework. 

He began his life in Marke, Belgium, on the 15th 
of July 1918; he was the first child of 13. As 
tradition dictated, he was given to God at an early 
age, trained in the seminary for the priesthood and 
took his priestly vows on the 11 July 1943. 
Determined to spend his life as a missionary, 
preferably among the poorest and most difficult of 
peoples, the Oblates sent him to northern Alberta in 
1946. He served at Wabasca from 1946-1949 and at 
Little Red River and Fort Vermilion from 1949 to 
1953. He then returned to Wabasca to serve until 
1956. He was assigned to Trout Lake in 1957, and he 
remained there until 1968, when he went to Grouard 
to develop and strengthen the overall mission of the 
church. After five years, he wished to return to 
mission life and was sent to Jean D’or, Fox Lake and 
Garden Creek, where he became aware that he had 
pulmonary cancer, diagnosed at the Cross Cancer 
Clinic early in 1975. Following the preliminary 
treatments, he returned to his duties, but died of an 
asthmatic attack in Slave Lake on the 7th of August 
1976. He was interred in the Oblate section of the 
Girouxville Cemetery on 11 August 1976. 

By almost any measure, he was a talented 
individual. During his seminar days, he had been part 
of an artistic group who, in the words of Father 
Charles N. Deharveng of High Level, a former 
seminary colleague of Vandersteene, “painted in 
every imaginable style.” This eclecticism was to be 
exercised in a very direct manner in his life. In 1955 
he published Wabasca, a book based on his experience 
among the Natives of that village, and, throughout 
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his career, he wrote and published poetry. He was 
adept at utilizing Cree melodies for hymns in the 
church, and his talents in relating to and engaging 
people in conversation were legendary. He took 
particularly strong stands on the influence of 
residential schools on Native children, especially 
later in his career, and he became an outspoken critic 
of bureaucracy, whether government or church, in 
dealings with the Cree. His lectures and seminars on 
Native spirituality and the fundamental conflicts he 
saw with European values were always controversial, 
and on occasion he could reduce his White listeners 
to tears over their incompetence in coming to terms 
with Native culture. He was a man, as his associate 
in mission, Sister Bernadette, suggested, “of many 
colors, many talents, many dreams.” This paper will 
concern itself only with some aspects of his art. 


Art Theory and its Application to 
Vandersteene’s Work 

Nearly all of Vandersteene’s art was related to 
his mission activity. There are sketches which have no 
overt religious theme, but they are far outweighed 
both in terms of size and quantity by the religious 
material. He painted in oils, acrylic and 
watercolours; he also coloured with pencils and pen 
and ink. He did sculpting, mostly with natural 
shapes and materials, such as tree roots. He did 
stained glasswork, woodcut etchings, garden design 
and drafting. Among the works which he left are 
houses and churches, including a teepee church and 
several greenhouses; among his crafts were floral 
designs for moosehair tufting and handmade woodcut 
Christmas cards. He had great skill in gardening and 
had plants in his grotto from all over the world. His 
collection of cacti was impressive, and early in his 
career he had toyed with plant grafting and 
development, especially with an eye to encouraging 
Native plant wisdom and craft. He apparently never 
developed an interest in photography, although many 
of his sketches have almost a photographic quality to 
them. His line drawings, often used for illustrating 
lessons to his flock, were dramatic and poignant, and 
his sense of nature was heavily influenced by Native 
notions that human life was part of a natural order. 


Thus, like his early artistic bent in seminary, his 
interests and talents were eclectic. 


Art Theory and Religion 

A sizable body of literature now exists on the 
relationship between art and religion. Heidegger had 
once called the artist the “Shepherd of Being,” and, 
in his analysis of Van Gogh’s painting of shoes, had 
argued: 


The painting is of a pair of peasant’s shoes — 
and nothing else. Just a pair of shoes; yet 
around and through them emerges the world in 
which the peasant traces his furrows, watches 
patiently for the wheat to bloom, or trudges 
tiredly at evening back from the fields. The 
cycles of time — Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
Winter — enfold these simple boots, as 
presence, emerges through the painting of the 
shoes; yet in such a way that it enfolds them in 
their concrete thingness — just a pair of shoes, 
and nothing else — as the simple, serviceable 
gear that they are [Barrett 1966: 172]. 


As we shall see, Vandersteene was much closer 
in his understanding of art to Heidegger than to 
those who regard art as a pure aesthetic expression 
devoid of metaphysical content. Thus F.D. Martin, a 
contemporary exponent of Heideggerian aesthetics, 
suggested that “a participative experience” engages 
the artist in the reality around him. As Martin saw 
it, the artist must allow the reality encountered to 
force itself upon him/her, in two kinds of creativity, 
the receptive and the constructive. In the former, the 
artist must “let Being be,” while in the latter, Being 
is unveiled to others through the artistic creation. 
Martin’s use of capitals indicates that he thought 
there was some objective reality which engages the 
attention and relates directly to the artist. Thus 
Martin asserted: 


Art is a gift of being. That is why art, despite 
its autonomy, has always served as the 
principal sacred bridge — although, 
admittedly, very narrowly framed in the 
Puritan tradition — to the religious experience, 
and continues to do so even in these apparently 
post-religious times... To be is to participate, 
to be creatively absorbed with the presence of 
being, and then we may be at one with sun and 
stone, as Habokov writes somewhere. And then 
the corroding acids of technology can be 
contained and even functions may partake of the 
beauty of being. Every object and event, no 
matter how mundane, is _ potentially 
sacramental [1968: 20]. 


Vandersteene’s Art 


Were we to apply this theory to Vandersteene, 
we would say that Vandersteene accepted that there 
were a variety of images and symbols by which the 
reality of the world could be delivered; hence, his 
justification for eclecticism. It is not the multiple 
variety of images around us that are significant; they 
are merely the form through which the artist 
expresses the encounter with Being. It is important, 
however, to note that the attempt to create is an 
attempt to say something about that which engages 
one. Thus Native culture is not fundamentally 
different than European culture; they both are ways 
of engaging with that Being which is held to lie 
behind the myriad forms we have about us. Native 
perceptions of reality thus have as much viability as 
White. Native religious symbols have potentially as 
much significance as the European, and Christian. 

It should be evident that this theory, which 
seems particularly to have been exemplified in 
Vandersteene’s art at various times throughout his 
career, has serious implication for Christian 
exclusivism, and perhaps more pointedly, for 
Vandersteene’s own Christian conviction. For 
example, in a lecture given to his fellow 
missionaries, Vandersteene noted: 


Religious man lives in a mystery. He may think 
it a HE or an IT but IT or HE is unknowable. 
Names are only descriptive or parabolic and 
very numerous, aS man will always try to 
know and express IT or HIM. To know is 
wisdom. To be united with IT or HIM is 
holiness and perfect happiness because IT or HE 
is the ultimate good past in original; 
Vandersteene n.d.a.: 13-14]. 


Insofar as names are only that, and do not give 
us the reality we speak about, each religion becomes 
only a system of names. If all symbols were equally 
valid, then surely there could be no justification for 
missions. Yet he seemed to preserve a special place 
for Christianity when he claimed: 


Only Christianity sees the Great Mystery as 
present and attainable, visible and touchable, 
because it not only believes in Death and 
Resurrection but also in Incarnation: What you 
do to others you do to me [Vandersteene n.d.a.: 
13-14]. 


Hence the use of Native imagery, at least in 
some sense, betrays the presence he saw in all 
religion, and it is legitimate to explore the reality of 
the world through that imagery. But as a Christian, 
he must maintain some dimension that makes 
Christianity superior, and he does that by claiming 
that the mystery becomes human, and we can see and 
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feel the reality in such a way as had before only been 
incorporated in images. It is evident that this 
conception will require a more Christian theory of 
artistic consciousness. For this we may turn to the 
work of Hans Urs Von Balthasar. 

Von Balthasar was a Dutch Jesuit who had been 
writing about aesthetics for many years. The first 
volume of his most influential work has now been 
translated into English and is entitled The Glory of 
the Lord: A Theological Aesthetics: Seeing the Form. 
It has had considerable impact on the Catholic 
interpretation of the aesthetic experience (cf. Brown 
1985: 563-5; MacQuarrie 1984: 57-8; Oakes 1983: 
436-7; O’Meara 1984: 365-7). His work was 
published at the time of Vandersteene’s sojourn in 
seminary and may well have been discussed in his 
circle of artistic friends. Father Paul Hernou, 
Vandersteene’s protegé and successor, directly links 
Vandersteene to Von Balthasar’s work, based on his 
knowledge of the missionary’s library. I have not, 
however, seen him quoted in any of Vandersteene’s 
published work. 

His art theory is rather difficult to comprehend, 
but he essentially argued that God reveals himself in 
the aesthetic expression itself and in the sense of 
splendour that we have when we survey the marvels 
of many types of beauty. Von Balthasar insisted God 
iS present in every example of beauty, and that this 
beauty allows us to perceive something beyond the 
outer expression itself. The vision we have is 
mediated through the particular exemplum of beauty, 
but it is grounded in the promise of real encounter 
with being. Thus a beautiful creation mediates God 
for us. 

Moreover, Von Balthasar insisted that there is 
delivered, along with the particular expression of 
beauty, a certain entrancement and rapture. He stated 
this to be an “eros-love,” a notion which he 
acknowledged comes from the early Christian mystic 
and theologian Dionysius, the Areopagite (Von 
Balthasar 1982: 122). Dionysius had insisted that 
God was drawn out of himself in the world, and at 
the same time He had inspired humans to be 
transported out of themselves toward Him. Von 
Balthasar quoted a long passage from the early 
theologian, ending with this claim: Both to possess 
eros and to love erotically belong to everything 
Good and Beautiful, and eros has its primal roots in 
the Beautiful and the Good: eros exists and comes 
into being only through the Beautiful and the Good 
(1982: 122). Hence his theology of aesthetics is based 
upon an engagement of the human in objects of 
beauty because they are expressions of the being of 
God. It is precisely because we participate in the 
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world with passion and are “caught up” in 
interacting with it that Von Balthasar can insist that 
God is both object of this eros and the one who 
causes this eros to be part of our lives to begin with. 

It follows from this that every truly beautiful 
expression is a “genuine self-representation, a 
genuine unfolding of himself in the worldly stuff of 
nature, man, and history,” an event that he calls an 
“appearance” or an “epiphany” (Von Balthasar 1982: 
124). Jesus Christ is but the most supreme form of 
this revealing nature of God. This view fits quite 
well with Vandersteene’s work. 

Both in his lectures and in his discussion of 
Christianity and Native culture, Vandersteene was 
very pointed about his opinion on the validity of 
Native traditions. He, himself, had a sacred Cree pipe 
transferred to him, and he obviously felt very deeply 
about its significance. As we shall see, he 
progressively tried to incorporate meaningful Native 
images into his work, some of them quite dramatic. 
He seemed to have been searching continuously for a 
viable language of art in order to participate in the 
Native world. Speaking about the side effects of 
Christianity on the Native, Vandersteene said: 


Christianity never has [had] the call to crush, 
smash or smother [culture] but to penetrate, 
heal, invigorate and fertilize the already pre- 
existing presence of God with the contact of 
Christ who is love, light and the true Way 
[n.d.a.: 2; emphasis added]. 


Thus Vandersteene held, as did Von Balthasar, 
that God has all along been revealed in the world; 
God has been present from the beginning. It 1s, 
however, the case that Christianity has never been a 
culture; both argue that God’s presence is not 
identifiable with any particular form or expression. 
For each, it is the fact of the incarnation which 
makes Christianity superior, not the culture that has 
grown out of contact with Christian values. Both 
would insist that the truths of the Native are as 
significant as any other, and are, indeed, the revealing 
aspect of God in a non-Christian form. 

From this perspective, Vandersteene represented 
very similar positions concerning the truth-value and 
meaning which we find developed in Von Balthasar. 
Indeed, Von Balthasar’s notions may well have 
provided Vandersteene with an ideology around 
which to build his artistic creations. However, 
Vandersteene appears to be far more hesitant in his 
application of this theory, and in our next section, 
we will discuss the growing sophistication and 
modification of images which began to characterize 
his work. 


Styles and Development in Vandersteene’s Art 

For purposes of our analysis here, the great 
variety of subject matter has been reduced to four 
examples: St. Joseph and the Child, The Good 
Samaritan, Mother and Child, and the Bear Crucified. 
We can, it is hoped, see Vandersteene’s work as 
progressively developing both in its understanding of 
the Native and his spiritual world, and of his 
attempt to portray that understanding in ever more 
sophisticated imagery. This is not to say that his art 
became richer in terms of technique (he did not paint 
in oils at the end of his life at all), but the subject 
matter takes on greater depth and meaning from 
within the context of Cree-Christian interactions. 
At least four “levels” of artistic achievement ean be 
discerned in his development, which indicate just 
how far Vandersteene went in coming to terms with 
Cree traditions. Perhaps when we have surveyed these 
levels, we will be in a better position to evaluate the 
extent of Vandersteene’s adaptation to Cree 
tradition. 


The nature of this adaptation must have been felt 
by Vandersteene quite early. It is envisaged in his 
book, written during his sojourn in Wabasca soon 
after coming to Canada (i.e. 1946-1949): 


I never felt that any of my explanations of the 
Mass appeared plausible and living to the spirit 
of the Indians. But I caught a glimpse of a way 
out of the impasse. Why not substitute God for 
the dead [The Tchipayak]? The offerings burned 
in the fire are reduced to cinders and smoke, 
while the offerings of the Mass are 
transformed into the Body and the Blood of 
Jesus, while He, Himself, continues to live! 
It’s obvious! Everything is there! The Priest, 
the offerings, the consecration, the communion, 
the crucifix, the incense, the blessings of peace, 
the anointing of the church, the organs, the 
servers, the participation of the assembly. 
Then, finally, I understood why All-Saints 
Day and the Commemoration of the Departed 
were held to be profoundly living by the 
Indians... My closeness with the Crees grew to 
the point where I opened myself to their 
secrets [quoted in Marsan 1977: 20]. 


St. Joseph and the Child (Plate 1): The first painting 
is a quite conventional iconic piece found in the 
church at Fox Lake, where it was brought from 
Little Red River. Vandersteene had served in Little 
Red River, which at that time was a tiny Cree 
community on the south side of the Peace River. 
Eventually the federal bureaucrats would insist that 
the community move to the north side of the river so 
it could be serviced from Fort Vermilion. Most of 
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the people moved to Fox Lake, and the painting came 
to reside there because of the shift. 

The icon is usually associated with Eastern 
Christianity; it is recognizably religious by its 
meanings within that rich tradition. It is significant 
that Vandersteene moved to this environment to 
develop an artistic language. This suggests that he 
perceived the problem to be greater than an ideational 
one. That is, it is not just the theological constructs 
of his church that pose a problem for the Crees, but 
the symbol system within which they fit that must 
be reinterpreted. Vandersteene, perhaps recognizing 
the vigour of the Eastern imagery, opted for this 
form to deliver his message. 

The second point to be made is that the icon in 
its Eastern context plays its most critical role 
during worship. The presence of the Saints within the 
Church and on the iconostasis “creates” heaven 
within the building, transforming the space into a 
sacred place conducive for worship. As the ritual is 
enacted, the worshipper is symbolically transformed 
into the presence of the Saints and God. Moreover, a 
special relationship obtains between the worshipper 
and the icon, as Burckhardt asserted: 


The icon penetrates the bodily consciousness of 
the man and the man as it were projects himself 
into the image. Having found in himself that of 
which the image is an expression, he transmits 
back to it a subtle power which then shines 
forth on others [1967: 117-118]. 


What message was Vandersteene conveying? If 
the worshippers were involved with the image as 
suggested by Burckhardt, what meaning might they 
have taken from this painting? One message surely 
must have been the paternalistic care of God, the 
church, Vandersteene. Drawing upon the close family 
relationships of Native people, Vandersteene has 
signalled that the great saint is present to them, and 
holds them tenderly to himself. The grandfather 
image is a powerful one among traditional Crees, and 
associating St. Joseph with that image opens up for 
the Cree worshipper the nuances derived from their 
ancient beliefs. Vandersteene “Indianizes” the image 
in a very simplistic manner: he dresses St. Joseph in 
traditional Cree clothes. He also retains the simple 
Native house in the background, thus placing the 
encounter with the Cree worshipper within an 
environment familiar. and accepted. In that sense, 
Vandersteene has de-Europeanized the entire icon, 
retaining only the pose, the style and the demeanor as 
essential. St. Joseph retains his Christian 
accoutrement of halo, however, and, in the manner of 
most icons, is portrayed as thin and gaunt. 
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From this picture, we are able to detect that 
Vandersteene was casting widely for a vehicle by 
which to express his belief that Christianity could 
live within the simple lifestyle of the Cree, yet 
could shine through that simplicity in true religious 
form. He gives the image great strength and 
character, tenderness and spirituality. There is a sense 
of dignity that relates to his growing appreciation of 
the depth of Native culture, and a sense of 
tranquility which he felt to live at the heart of 
Native life. There is none of the tragedy and social 
dislocation evident here, and no trauma such as he 
was to witness in the shift to Fort Vermilion. 
Simplicity was not poverty, and it had its own 
luminescent expression, as the heavily grained wood 
on which the painting is made testifies. The painting 
is almost totally abstracted from the life the Native 
person was more and more to encounter. As such it 
uses the iconic structure to eliminate the 
contemporary and to hark back to a time idealized, 
perhaps, by both Vandersteene and his older converts. 
It is this image that he may have most successfully 
conveyed: Christianity is associated with the old 
ways and expresses those values too. 

What is significant, however, is that he did not 
utilize the image of the shaman, traditionally the 
most holy figure in the Native sacred world. Nor did 
he experiment with the famous x-ray style which is 
a favourite motif among Native artists. The 
impression is that Vandersteene wished to relate to 
the everyday Cree lifestyle and situation, but he did 
not want to wander into more expressive areas of 
Native religion. Perhaps at this time, he had no 
notion of their significance. For our purposes, 
however, it is of great import that the figure remains 
rooted very much in traditional Christian 
iconography. 


The Good Samaritan (Plate 2): Vandersteene used art 
aS a means of teaching; most of what has been 
preserved functioned either as props for his sermons 
or as illustrations of Biblical scenes which captured 
the mood of the passage. This line drawing is one of 
the latter. It probably belongs to the period of his 
life (1957-1968) when he resided in Trout Lake and 
served the northern communities by plane. It 
demonstrates the great flexibility in style which has 
been noted earlier, yet it is a powerful illustration 
of several contemporary truths. If the natural 
environment in the previous painting is friendly and 
simple, in this picture it is sinister and threatening. 
The tree serves as a counterpoint to the figures and 
appears to be flailing at them like a possessed witch. 
The struggle to stand is evident in both figures, and 
the pose and dignity is lost in the wrestling. There is 
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no benign presence here and, even if the purposes 
differ markedly from the former picture, there is no 
evident religious character to the picture. If God is 
present here, He cannot be seen in the figures. 

His time in Little Red River with its dislocation 
and Fort Vermilion with its residential school was 
almost too much for Vandersteene. He wrote to his 
Provincial R.-P. Armand Boucher? on 13 December 
1954: 


“Physically and psychologically I sense in 
myself such fatigue that I am no longer capable 
of praying, of reflecting clearly and acting 
with the least spirit. My own good judgement 
defies me; I do not want to be an obstacle to 
the good which others wish to realize and 
would realize perhaps by means which are 
profoundly revolting to me” [in Marsan 1977: 
20]. 


He objected to the church being a mediator between 
the Natives and the government; he decried the social 
and spiritual impact of the residential schools; he 
took deep exception to the Federal and Provincial 
bureaucracies in their relationships with the Natives; 
he felt the church was abandoning its stand on the 
side of the Indians.* The complexity of the issues 
and the debate within and without the church left 
him exhausted. This picture belongs to those years. 

It should not surprise us that the victim in the 
good Samaritan is muscular and would appear capable 
of taking care of himself. Vandersteene had early on 
assumed the standard attitude to the Indians; in 
Wabasca he viewed the Natives as little children 
needing help (Vandersteene 1955), and it is safe to 
say he originally came with the accepted paternalistic 
assumptions of most missionaries. But, by this 
period of his life, he thought the Native to be 
buffeted by forces beyond the control of even the 
most robust. He set the Native within the vortex of 
state and ecclesiastical power: 


Even if, at first, all the churches made use of 
the Native tongues, they never really tried to 
assimilate Indian culture, except the Jesuits in 
New France [i.e., Huron Mass and liturgy]. 
Most believed Indian culture to be barbarical 
[sic]. True, Bible, prayer books, religious 
instructions and newsheets were printed in all 
major Indian languages, and people taught to 
read them ... but only for the time being ... 
until the poor savage would be civilized enough 
to read French or English. 


Churches were not only becoming power 
structures, they were also part of a colonizing 
heavier structure. In Europe, religious division 
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followed the cracks of state borders in a 
development not of conviction but of 
convenience [cuius regio huius religio]. 
Nationality and religion were officially one, 
persecution was a State affair, conversion was 
treason: state, language and religion spread 
together and grew powerful or weak together. 
Most missionaries who came, at first, belonged 
to the Catholic or Anglican churches and were 
inhibited by that view This political 
division of Christianity too hurt the Indians 
very much because it was forced on them under 
religious guise. And it was colonizing and 
patronizing ... Several times the church was 
nearly destroyed by its power-consciousness ... 
Power, it is oppressing like a tumor [Vander- 
steene n.d.a.: 11]. 


These are the views of the mature and battle- 
scarred Vandersteene. They are the ingredients that 
led Archbishop Legare to call Vandersteene “a 
prophet” during his funeral homily (Marsan 1977: 
20). We can see now why this drawing is expressed 
the way it is: The Good Samaritan, metaphor for the 
missionary, struggles valiantly to help, but the 
situation almost forces him out of the picture. The 
Native, strong physically, is nonetheless victimized 
by a terror-filled world that offers no sustenance 
from within it. The Good Samaritan is 
underdeveloped and nebulous. He is pushed to the 
margins. The stark quality of the black and white 
drawing only accentuates the sinister nature of the 
moment, and there seems to be no saving grace even 
if the drawing is to illustrate the famous assistance 
given. In many ways, then, this picture presents a far 
more sophisticated view of the Native and his 
situation. 

The clothing are as nearly contemporary as they 
could be; there are no moccasins or Native bead-work 
coats. There is nothing essentially Native about the 
picture; there is no facile reference to Native 
environment nor dress. The image could be of any 
person. The victim seems to struggle with his helper 
even while he tries to gain his feet. His arm is 
strong, and his fist is clenched, but it has no object 
against which to strike. Even the Good Samaritan 
seems to be working at cross purposes with the 
victim. The effort appears to be in vain and, without 
the rest of the story, this image leaves one very 
depressed and helpless. 

While it may be interpreted as a metaphor of 
Vandersteene’s own inner struggle, the fact that it 
was used in a teaching situation indicates that it was 
drawn for his parishioners. The realities of the 
political and religious world puts both the victim 
and his would-be saviour into a moment of mutual 
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participation, but there is no mark of superiority or 
power in the Good Samaritan. This is his sense of the 
yeast of the Church: 


The History of Christianity is the story of that 
yeast, raising different cultures, [then] disap- 
pearing in(to) them until they are one bread ... 
When Christianity is at its yeasting stage it 
seems small, irrelevant, finished. But it is a 
leaven, light and sensitive, joyful, free and very 
alive [n.d.a.: 12]. 


Thus, even within the despair of the Good 
Samaritan, Vandersteene sees the moment of caring as 
revelatory of the Church’s true role. The story of the 
Good Samaritan is radically altered by the picture; 
help may never come for either the victim or his 
helper, but they have shared a special moment 
together. _ 


Mother and Child (Plate 3): Vandersteene habitually 
made his own Christmas cards, carving an image on a 
block of wood and pressing copies on coloured paper. 
He kept a number of books with a variety of images 
in them, some of which later turned up in sermon 
illustrations or on cards. This line drawing never 
made it on to a card, but I have chosen it because it 
signifies another dimension of his personality. 

Those who have viewed his entire corpus of art 
are unanimous in declaring that he had a very 
sensitive eye for the female form. Given the usual 
joking about the priesthood, this would seem to be a 
very touchy area to explore. Indeed, there had been 
rumours that Vandersteene had been involved with a 
Native woman early in his career, a rumour that 
troubled him all his life. On the basis of my 
research, the rumour is false. But that need not 
imply that Vandersteene did not appreciate woman’s 
form and the beauty it represented. 

The Crees have a special place in their hearts for 
motherhood; religiously, this is expressed in the 
attention to Mary and other Biblical women. Saint 
Ann was set up at a spot on Lac Ste. Ann where 
Natives traditionally went for healing, and devotion 
to the healing waters now blends with devotion to 
the tender and gracious help accorded to the believers 
from this Saint. Natives from all over the western 
provinces and as far south as Mexico journey every 
year to the festival held in her honour. It has become 
one of the most significant pilgrimage sites in 
Alberta. 

Old Crees still speak of nature with reverence, 
and the notion of the earth as the mother of all life 
is still recognized among the elders. Offerings to the 
spirits of the earth are still given during Thirst 
Dances, and songs still sung extolling the 


beneficience of the natural world. Towards the end 
of his life, Vandersteene came more and more in 
touch with these old ways, and this must be 
understood through the vision that he presents of 
women. 

As for the immediate problem of how 
Vandersteene was to have such a sense of a woman’s 
body without being married, the Native women 
themselves answered: he was a midwife. During his 
sojourn in Little Red River, Vandersteene had 
written to an American school that taught 
midwifery through correspondence; before the 
nursing sisters came to the settlements, Vandersteene 
was the only person available to help with births. 
Natives said he delivered every baby for several years 
during his stay in Trout Lake. 

This drawing encapsulates his vision of the 
sensuousness and vitality of Native women, and links 
it with the underlying fertility motifs present in 
Native belief. Mary is conjoined with the Earth 
Mother, and the star joyously celebrates the presence 
of both. When this drawing is compared with earlier 
images in his career, where many times both male and 
female cannot be distinguished and the sexual 
dimension of bodies are understated, the contrast is 
remarkable. There does not appear to be any spiritual 
qualities expressed here. Rather the warmth of the 
shape and the security afforded the baby in the great 
arms suggests both peace and vigour. Thus this 
drawing perhaps represents Vandersteene’s more 
advanced understanding of the Church. It would 
accept the cultural values of the people and set to 
work within them to allow the light from “the 
great mystery” to show through. Towards the end of 
his life, Vandersteene evidently moved away from 
adapting Christian images to Cree culture; rather, he 
began to choose Native images through which to 
explore the meaning of Christianity. Probably one of 
the most powerful is one close to the end of his life, 
the bear. 


The Bear Crucified (Plate 4): The bear occupies a 
powerful and dominant position within northern 
peoples’ traditions. Cults of the bear are known 
throughout northern Canada, in Alaska, across 
Siberia and into Japan (Eliade 1968). Even among 
people who do not normally eat bear, important 
myths are found. Vandersteene had learned of the 
bear from the teaching sessions provided by a number 
of elders. He also read the German scholar Werner 
Muller’s 1956 work, Die Religionen Der 
Waldlandindianer Nordamerikas, in which a 
significant section deals with the bear (1956: 291- 
295). But more importantly for Vandersteene, myths 
of the bear were heard in all the settlements with 
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which he dealt: He noted that he had heard the 
following legend in Wabasca, Trout Lake, Little Red 
River, Saddle Lake and Fort Chipewyan. 


BEAR came to earth one day and saw a berry- 
picking Cree woman. It was in the fall. He 
took her as his wife. They had two children: a 
boy and a girl. 


The boy and the girl were BEAR-CHILDREN. 
They had their father’s and their mother’s 
natures. They could appear as bear or as man. 


When the children had already grown, a famine 
broke out in the land of the Crees and people 
were starving. 


BIG BEAR told his wife, “Why should your 
family die? We have plenty of food. Send for 
them.” So the BEAR-CHILDREN went to tell 
their grandparents. They came with the whole 
family. When BEAR saw them coming, He 
went out to receive them and told them: 
“Shoot me and eat my body so you will never 
starve again [Vandersteene n.d. b]. 


This picture is Vandersteene’s use of the myth. 
He saw it as a prefigured expression of the sacrifice 
of Jesus. It is a novel idea to homologize Jesus and 
the bear, but it is common lore among Indians that 
the bear, once killed and suspended, looks very much 
like a man. Vandersteene built upon this theme and 
argued that God had expressed the truths of genuine 
religion in all cultures and that the church had 
missed its opportunity to integrate the yeast of 
Christianity into Native tradition. In Garden Creek 
he had even instituted placing bear fat on the altar 
table during the Mass. 

Vandersteene’s picture illustrates a perception of 
great insight and sensitivity, but it may well have 
been a vision that he knew was doomed. His final 
Statement in the lecture addressed to the missionaries 
reads: 


Christianity was [and is yet] like a life-giving 
needle, too blunt and too big and far from 
Sterile. It hurt, it crushed, it caused great 
infection, but also it healed [and still can heal] 
[n.d.a.: 15]. 


This drawing belongs to the last Vandersteene, 
the resigned. Soon he was to face the fact of his own 
cancer. Surveying the situation of his parishioners in 
a letter to a colleague dated 15 November 1975, he 
wrote: 


We can compare the modern Indian with the 
modern youth of the west. They seem to depend 
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on each other a great deal. As well, “civiliza- 
tion” is beating a path to their door with all 
its problems, especially seen in susceptible 
primitive cultures. And now there is a radio in 
three places, T.V. in two, state schools, roads, 

fractioning between old and young, 
materialism, etc. etc. There is no rest 
against that and no way to handle it, as you 
know, only patience is required and a lot 
depends on prayer and faith. Together with God 
... [Vandersteene 1977: 73]. 


There is no ideology left here; there is no 
attempt to deal with the Natives on their own 
ground. Rather, he now feels they have abandoned 
their distinctive nature. His ideology of a 
Christianity built on Native culture was swept away 
with the violent waves of western culture; he was 
reduced to holding on in faith and prayer, hoping that 
somehow God’s kingdom would come out of it. 


Conclusions 

It is now evident that Vandersteene could not be 
read as a follower of F.D. Martin’s “participative” 
aesthetic. In his earliest days, art was merely a 
language by which one conveyed certain fundamental 
images. It was better to draw, because the Indians 
understood better in pictures than they did in 
theological debate. While he would acknowledge 
that art is a language of Being, he obviously felt that 
some images were more significant than others. Thus 
the corpus of Christian imagery, with its tried and 
true religious nature was more valuable than the 
secular. In that phase of his life, he was concerned to 
relate Native outer form to the Christian message. 
Even at the end, he would not regard Art as an 
expression of undifferentiated being; rather, God 
spoke in similar images throughout all religions, 
leaving His truth everywhere. It is very much a 
Christian perception of art imagery. 

Thus he is much closer to Von Balthasar’s 
conception of the relationship between art and 
religion. In effect, the forms come out of an intimate 
relationship with the reality around us, delivering 
beauty to us in many ways. This is, perhaps, best 
exemplified in the Mother and Child piece, with its 
sense of joy and celebration of life and fertility. The 
image is universally Christian, but it has a natural 
sensuousness to it that relates it to Mother Earth. In 
this drawing, we have the closest expression of the 
“eros” notion in his work. 

But the theme is also found in all these pictures 
that nature is a present force, to be found in violence, 
in tranquility or in celebration. It is not neutral, 
providing only a backdrop. It has a direct effect on 
the tone and mood of the picture. 
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Yet, like Von Balthasar, the Christian witness 
would be the final and most illuminating of images. 
In the art surveyed here, Christian ideology forms 
the image and moulds the subject matter. Not all of 
his art is so explicitly Christian, but it all has the 
sense of message and meaning in it. Whatever else art 
might be, for Vandersteene it 1s communicating 
Being, and that means ultimately the God of 
revelation. Vandersteene never abandoned the 
dominance of the Christian awareness of revelation in 
his art, and so he remains rooted in the primary 
imagery of his faith. But, he obviously went far 
beyond the understandings of most non-Natives in 
interacting and in coming to terms with Native 
beliefs. 

The various phases of his life can be traced 
through these pieces of art; they also demonstrate 
how he moved from facile adaptation to mutual 
involvement to integration and finally to dominant 
Cree symbolization of Christian truths. His art led 
him closer to being a Native than one would have 
supposed possible for one so committed to his 
church. We are left to wonder, if changes had not 
swept the North, and western culture had been held 
at bay for a few decades more, whether he would 
have been able to build his church of Cree Christians 
utilizing their own imagery. As it is, we are left 
with a rich legacy of a sensitive individual 
encountering and responding to a culture 
dramatically different than his own. Thus 
Vandersteene’s art, besides giving us a glimpse of 
religious and cultural interaction, provides us with 
some suggestive insights into our larger Canadian 
culture. 
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Notes 

1. Lecture notes of Vandersteene’s were provided 
by Sister Bernadette from the personal files of 
Sister Gloria, a strong supporter of 
Vandersteene. These notes were probably used at 
a missionary conference during his Grouard 
period (1968-1973). They are hereafter referred 
to as Notes (Vandersteene n.d.a.). 

2. It was here that he first encountered the 
problems of the residential schools. He was 
later to feel that these schools undermined the 
authority of the Native home, destroyed the 
sense of living from the land, and left the 


children without language or culture to relate to 
their home. 

3. A “Provincial” is an official in the Roman 
Catholic church responsible for a region. It is an 
administrative status. 

4. These are the principal issues, but there were 
several other scattered through his letters and 
his lectures. 
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Session 4: 
The Evolving Roles of Governments 


Fort Chipewyan Papers 


Archie Cyprien 

Former Chief, Chipewyan Band, Fort Chipewyan 
Mr. Archie Cyprien was born at Point Brilé on the Athabasca River and raised in Fort Chipewyan, where he 
spent eight years in the mission. Later he attended schools elsewhere and earned his welding ticket. He was the 
chief of the Chipewyan Band from 1983 to 1987. Currently he is a councillor for the Band and is employed by the 
Cree-Chip Development Corporation. 


Fort Vermilion Papers 


Ron Henriet, Chair 
Mr. Ron Henriet has extensive experience in northern Alberta. Over the past 20 years, he has worked as a 
manager for the Hudson’s Bay Company store in Fort Vermilion and as an advisor to the Department of Indian 
Affairs on local government. He is currently the Administrator for the Tallcree Tribal Government, pursuing his 
interests in local government and economic development. 
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Synopsis 


If the first century of the two communities and 
their relationships with the “outside world” was 
dominated by the fur trade, the second century was 
dominated by the presence of formal government 
systems imposed first by the Dominion of Canada, 
which purchased the Hudson’s Bay Company 
territories in 1870, and after 1905 by the newly 
created Province of Alberta. 

However, communities in the northern regions 
historically lacked: the full range of government 
functions typical of southern Canada, due to their 
size, isolation, jurisdictional disputes, and other 
factors. This situation continues today. Fort 
Chipewyan is a community in Improvement District 
No. 18, and it has an Advisory Council, but no town 
government. Fort Vermilion is a hamlet in I.D. 23. 

It seemed fitting to ask former Chipewyan Chief 
Archie Cyprien of Fort Chipewyan and Chief Bernie 
Meneen of the Tallcree band, near Fort Vermilion, 
to chair these concurrent sessions, since a critical 
aspect of the years following 1870 was that the 
Indians of northern Alberta were brought into a 
Closely-defined relationship with the government 
through the Indian Act, the signing of Treaty 8, and 
their subsequent special legal status. However, Chief 
Meneen was unable to attend, due to ongoing 
negotiations with the federal government. Ron 
Henriet, who is employed by the band, substituted at 
the last moment. 


Fort Chipewyan 

The Fort Chipewyan talks focused on topics 
relating to the expansion of government control, 
land claims, and the position of the modern chief in 
Fort Chipewyan. While the fur trade defined the 
context for European expansion for much of the 
region’s history, a second set of structural conditions 
occurred after 1870, when ownership of the region 
passed to Canada. The Province of Alberta began to 
play a role in the region in 1905. The first paper by 
Patricia McCormack explained how government came 
to Fort Chipewyan, how government agents 
established their control over the people and the 
land, and how the regulatory regimes which they 
imposed undermined the aboriginal sovereignty 
exercised by Indian and Métis inhabitants. It was 
during this period that the Indians signed Treaty 8, a 
formal relationship with the federal Crown that led 
to on-going conflicts only recently resolved. 
Although the paper focused on Fort Chipewyan, the 
analysis had broader implications, applying also to 
other northern regions. 

Richard Price analyzed the Cree Band land claim 
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negotiations and final settlement, with its 
implications for band economic autonomy now and in 
the future and for ongoing access to the resources of 
Wood Buffalo National Park, a topic already 
discussed by Ken East in the previous session. Price 
believes that the flexible and non-confrontational 
strategies followed by the Cree band leaders and 
government representatives involved in the 
negotiations were important in eventually arriving at 
a settlement acceptable to all parties, with lessons 
for other bands engaged in similar disputes. 

The final presentation was given by Rita Marten, 
the former Chief of the Fort Chipewyan Cree Band 
(and the daughter of Cree elder Charles Marten). In 
earlier years, the chief had little or no real power, 
which was exercised in the community by the Indian 
Agent. Rita is one of a small number of Fort 
Chipewyan chiefs who have been elected since the 
last Indian Agent left Fort Chipewyan. She talked 
about the qualities which a modern chief must bring 
to the operation of the band’s affairs, including 
keeping in touch with the people of the band and at 
the same time being able to handle the European 
structures which define the band legally and which 
constrain its activities. 


Fort Vermilion | 

The papers in the Fort Vermilion session 
emphasized the need for self-reliance and cooperation 
in initiating the responsibilities of local government, 
even before local government structures were 
formally approved. Although governments now play 
a large role, with diminished local autonomy, they 
provide a level of services previously unattainable — 
yet they may do so more effectively when local 
residents are involved in decision-making. 

Eugene Dextrase traced the change from self- 
sufficiency in the early days of homesteading in 
education, medicine, housing, food supplies, and 
other areas to the dependency on government today 
for many of these needs. In particular, he recounted 
how people cooperated in building and paying for 
their first schools. Law and order also represented an 
area where active community cooperation was 
sometimes involved. In health care, it required 
communal effort to establish the first hospitals and 
nursing stations. The relative self-sufficiency of the 
early years in northern communities has been eroded 
by the expansion of government programs. However, 
individual and community involvement is still 
important in the operation of some modern 
programs, and more involvement is desirable. 

The picture painted of the experience of the Den 


T’ha Band by Fred Didzena did not seem to have been 
SO positive. The Indian setthements were once self- 
reliant, but over time, through contact with the 
federal government, they have become dependent on 
various forms of assistance. This aid brought more 
external controls by the federal Department of 
Indian Affairs and less freedom to make their own 
decisions. While there may have been some recent 
moves to increase local freedom of action, he 
concluded that the Dene T’ha have to have self- 
government to break the cycle of dependency. 

The final paper by Fred Dumont provided a 
detailed account from an administrator’s viewpoint 
of the problems in providing education in northern 
Alberta through the vehicle of Northland School 
Division No. 61, established in 1960. Difficulties 
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which ensued following the advent of “Northlands” 
led to a major review, which Dumont conducted for 
the Alberta Minister of Education. It was a 
fascinating account of how trust had to be re- 
established between community and school board and 
the mechanisms which allowed this to happen by 
involving the community in the planning and design 
of the education process. Changes to legislation 
which gave more power to the people regarding their 
school Northland Trustee and many other reforms 
followed 29 public meetings throughout 20 
communities. The paper is a model of what can go 
wrong in the provision of a basic service by 
government to a population and how the problem can 
be resolved by involving the people in decision- 
making. 
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Government Comes to Fort Chipewyan: 
Expansion of the State into the Heart of the Fur Trade Country 


Patricia A. McCormack 


Curator of Ethnology, Provincial Museum of Alberta 


Patricia McCormack first went to Fort Chipewyan in 1968, and for the past 21 years she has visited the community 
and undertaken ethnohistoric studies of the region. Her Ph.D. thesis focused on the transformation of land uses and 
impacts on Native residents as Canadian and provincial governments expanded their regulatory activities in the 
region. Most recently, she developed Northwind Dreaming, a major exhibit and catalogue about Fort Chipewyan at 
the Provincial Museum of Alberta to commemorate its bicentennial anniversary. 


Introduction 

For more than a century, the people of Fort 
Chipewyan have lived in a world structured by 
formal European-style government systems, imposed 
first by the Dominion of Canada after 1870, and, 
after 1905, by the Province of Alberta. Government 
systems became so pervasive and powerful that they 
arrogated power from both the traders and the 
Natives, established new structures for land use, and 
were responsible for a transformation of the local 
mode of production and related lifeways. The 
traditional life of the fur trade era can nowhere be 
observed first-hand, although it can be reconstructed 
from European and Canadian written accounts and 
from Native oral traditions. In this session I will 
talk about how government came to Fort Chipewyan 
and how it affected the local people, especially the 
Indians and Métis who were the traditional 
occupants of the region. | 


The Fur Trade Era 

Before 1870 there were only two groups of 
Europeans in Fort Chipewyan, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company traders and the Roman Catholic and 
Anglican missionaries. The traders had one goal: to 
make profits for their company. To this end, they 
encouraged the Indians and Métis to continue a 
“traditional” lifestyle which included fur 
production as a major component. As long as the 
Native peoples brought them furs on a regular basis 
and paid their debts at the post, they did not 
interfere with how the people conducted themselves 
in the bush or regulated their own use of the land. 
The missionaries’ goal was to promote Christianity, 
which included European-based value systems, with 
features such as monogamous marriages. However, in 
this part of northern Alberta they recognized that 
permanent agricultural settlement was impossible. 
Even the missionaries were forced to hunt and fish to 


support their missions, and they relied on Native 
gifts of food and fur. Therefore, as long as the 
Indians and Métis were practicing Christians and 
observed some critical practices, the missionaries 
appear to have interfered very little with the 
subsistence and trapping activities of their 
parishioners. 

As a result, throughout the 1800s, Natives were 
masters of the land, a persistence of their aboriginal 
sovereignty. | They were free to make decisions about 
land use and subsistence practices based in their own 
cultural traditions, social networks, and pragmatic 
understanding of animal behaviour and population 
dynamics. The Chipewyan and Cree Indians were 
divided into autonomous, localized bands, each 
composed of bilaterally-interrelated families. 
Although bands were usually ethnically 
homogeneous, either Cree or Chipewyan, inter-band 
alliances were established through strategic 
marriages between Chipewyan and Cree families. 
Each band claimed some control over a winter 
hunting and trapping territory, although kin ties 
between bands made it possible for individuals and 
groups to have access to other areas. Sometime during 
the 19th century, Indians began to live in permanent 
winter settlements located within the territory 
which they used and controlled. During the summer 
they left their settlements and lived a more nomadic 
life, hunting, fishing, and picking berries, apparently 
wherever the resources were available. Although 
most Métis lived in town, serving as the local 
labour force, they were often affiliated with the 
Indian bands, and the ethno-cultural border between 
Indian and Métis was not necessarily distinct or 
permanent. Limits on land-use for both Indians and 
Métis were set only by local considerations. No 
territorial borders or land-use restrictions were 
imposed by outsiders. The Native occupants 
controlled the land on which they lived. 
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The Government Era 

This situation changed after 1870. The year, 
1870, is a landmark date because it was then that the 
new Dominion of Canada bought the Hudson’s Bay 
Company territories, which included northern 
Alberta. A few years earlier, in 1867, the British 
Parliament had passed the British North America 
Act, legislation which provided for the creation and 
growth of Canada as an independent country. It had 
provisions for creating new provinces and governing 
territories. These two events were the framework for 
government coming to Fort Chipewyan and other 
parts of northern Canada. When Canada purchased the 
lands of the Hudson’s Bay Company, it had the legal 
authority, granted to it by Great Britain, to govern 
those lands. Therefore, in 1870 Fort Chipewyan came 
under the formal control of the Canadian govern- 
ment, located in Ottawa. 

But, formal control is not real control. Ottawa 
had to go through a series of manoeuvres that would 
guarantee it unchallenged control over the land and 
over the people, so that peaceful settlement by 
southern Canadians and European immigrants could 
occur, and so that business entrepreneurs would con- 
sider economic ventures in the North. It needed to 
calculate how to incorporate its new northern 
regions into the Dominion of Canada so that they 
would contribute to Canada’s growth and develop- 
ment as a nation. We know that during these decades, 
the Canadian government was concerned mostly with 
settlement in the prairies and parkland to the south, 
the region of most interest for immigrants and en- 
trepreneurs. Nevertheless, the federal government 
did begin the process of establishing its control in 
the North, by sending new groups of people into the 
region to assess its potentials for economic 
exploitation and settlement and to establish a 
government presence. Unlike the traders and the 
missionaries, they were interested in the land itself. 
Even at this early date, they believed that the fur 
trade was a primitive economy that would eventually 
be surpassed by what they considered more developed 
forms of economy. In other words, they wanted to 
provide a context for the eventual development of a 
southern-style economy, political system, and 
society in the North. Northern lands would become a 
direct source of income, through mining, forestry, 
and other resource-based enterprises, and northern 
peoples would become part of the northern labour 
force, instead of supporting themselves through 
trading furs and subsistence hunting and fishing. 

Not surprisingly, the first representatives of the 
Canadian government to arrive in Fort Chipewyan 
were geologists, sent by the Geological Survey of 
Canada to look for resources which could be valuable 
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for exploitation and to draw better maps to assist 
prospectors whom they expected to follow in their 
footsteps. A special Senate Committee investigation 
in 1887 and 1888 assessed the resources available for 
European settlement and economic activity in the 
“Great Mackenzie Basin,” including northern 
Alberta (Chambers 1908). Canada wanted to know 
what it had bought. 

Back in Ottawa, Parliament began to enact legis- 
lation designed to regulate land use by all occupants 
of the Northwest Territories. The first piece of leg- 
islation to affect Fort Chipewyan was the 
Unorganized Territories Game Act of 1894. This 
legislation and accompanying regulations prohibited 
any hunting of wood bison, an endangered species 
occupying a diminished range west of the Slave 
River, and established closed seasons for several 
other species. The 1894 Act was the first direct 
governmental intervention into the lives of Natives 
of the Fort Chipewyan region, and it was directed at 
their access to and control over resources. However, 
initially the government was unable to enforce its 
own legislation. 

This situation soon changed, thanks to a poten- 
tial crisis created by the Klondike goldrush of 1897- 
98. Many hopeful gold-seekers travelled to the 
Yukon through Fort Chipewyan and the Peace River 
country, occasionally clashing with resident Indians 
and Métis. In the winter of 1897, Inspector Jarvis of 
the North West Mounted Police (NWMP) was sent 
on a winter patrol to Fort Chipewyan and points 
north, to enforce Canadian law and order (Jarvis 
1898). A permanent outpost was established in Fort 
Chipewyan in 1898 (cf. NWMP 1899: 42). Sending 
in the Mounties was in Canada’s regulated frontier 
tradition, in which Canada wanted to create a 
structure for peaceful setthement and profitable 
economic activity, rather than a lawless west, with 
Indian wars, as had occurred in the United States. 
Inspector Routledge, who went on patrol to Fort 
Chipewyan and beyond in 1898, pointed out that the 
Indians were essentially law-abiding, possibly 
because they “... have a wholesome dread of the 
police” (Routledge 1899: 96). The Natives of Fort 
Chipewyan were certainly aware of the suppression 
of Indians and Métis on the prairies to the south, in 
which: the NWMP had played a role. The Mounted 
Police have been in Fort Chipewyan almost continu- 
ously to the present. In other words, the most long- 
term government representatives in Fort Chipewyan 
were stationed there to enforce legislation and regu- 
lations. At the same time, as the only government 
agents present for many years they undertook other 
roles, looking after social welfare and other com- 
munity concerns. 


Because of the interest in northern Alberta as a 
result of the gold rush, the federal government de- 
cided to speed up its procedure for “opening up” 
northern Alberta to outsiders. According to Charles 
Mair, a member of the 1899 Half-breed Scrip 
Commission, the government had decided that “... 
this region, enormous in extent and rich in economic 
resources ... should now be placed by treaty at the 
disposal of the Canadian people” (1918: 22). The 
Indians had to be rendered peaceful through treaty so 
that the country could be safely opened up to “... 
settlement, immigration, trade, travel, mining, lum- 
bering, and such other purposes as to Her Majesty 
may seem meet ...” (Treaty 8 1966: 10). The same 
purpose would be accomplished for the Métis by 
assigning scrip, a piece of paper that entitled the 
bearer to either 160 acres of land or $240 dollars. In 
1899, the Treaty Party and a Half-breed Scrip 
Commission travelled throughout northern Alberta 
and adjacent regions. By signing Treaty 8, the Indians 
agreed to “CEDE, RELEASE, SURRENDER AND 
YIELD UP to the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada, for Her Majesty the Queen and Her 
successors for ever, all their rights, titles and 
privileges whatsoever, to the lands ...” designated in 
the treaty (Treaty 8 1966). 

The decision to enter into treaty or take scrip had 
several consequences which were important for the 
subsequent history of Fort Chipewyan. First, the 
community of Natives, with equal rights in and 
access to the land and its resources, was divided into 
two groups: one that had signed away all rights to 
the land (received scrip) and one that had retained 
some rights to resources on unoccupied Crown lands 
and on reserved lands (took treaty). The second 
group, status or “treaty” Indians, was further 
divided into two groups: the Cree band and the 
Chipewyan band. At some future date, each was 
entitled to select a reserve. While the creation of 
two bands at Fort Chipewyan reflected the social- 
ethnic situation in 1899, the legal band entity became 
a rigid structure which would cause difficulties for 
the Indians following the creation of Wood Buffalo 
Park in the 1920s. 

Secondly, the treaty Indians believed that they 
had retained the right to hunt, fish, and trap as freely 
as if they had never signed the treaty. However, the 
promises made by the treaty commissioners to the 
Indians were never written into the final document 
itself; they remained only verbal commitments (cf. 
Breynat 1948: 208; Fumoleau 1975: 79). In the fu- 
ture, the Indians would be faced with increasing 
restrictions on land use as game regulations were 
imposed, which they saw as violations of treaty 
promises. 


Government Comes to Fort Chipewyan 


Finally, the treaty stated that the Indians gave 
up all claims to the land. They maintain, however, 
that they were never asked to sell or cede the land. 
Felix Gibot believed, “The White man never bought 
the land. If he had bought it, there would have been 
large sums of money involved in order for him to 
claim the land” (1979: 159). Justice W.G. Morrow’s 
judgment regarding the caveat lodged by chiefs of the 
Northwest Territories stated that there is a 
reasonable case to be made “... that the two treaties 
(8 and 11) are not effective instruments to terminate 
their aboriginal rights ...” (Morrow 1973: 44), 
because of the overwhelming evidence that the 
Indians believed that they had been given assurances 
“in perpetuity” “... that their traditional use of the 
lands was not affected” by their signing of the treaty 
(ibid: 45), despite the unequivocal wording of the 
document itself. Nevertheless, after 1899 the 
government of Canada proceeded under the 
assumption that it had acquired the clear cession and 
control of the land in the Fort Chipewyan region. 
The government was empowered by the treaty to 
make any decision it chose about the land. 

The federal presence continued to expand after 
the signing of the treaty. The NWMP not only 
enforced the law, but also became the government’s 
local administrators, since there was no resident 
Indian Agent until the 1930s. Specialized “Buffalo 
Rangers” were sent to the region in 1911 (Mitchell 
1976: 4), and in 1912 Maxwell Graham 
recommended that a park or game preserve be 
established in the bison area, with no hunting or 
trapping allowed, except for “noxious animals” 
(memo from Graham to Mr. Harkin, 7 December 
1912, PAC RG 85 v. 665 file 3911 pt. 1). By 1912 a 
system of fire rangers had been organized. They 
patrolled northern Alberta, including the Fort 
Chipewyan region (PAC RG 39 v. 112 file 40308). 

In 1905, the Province of Alberta was created. It 
too wanted to open its northern regions for 
development and began to sponsor construction of 
railways and roads. It imposed its own restrictions 
on hunting and trapping, passing a Game Act in 1907 
and providing Wardens to administer its regulations. 

Despite the expansion of restrictive legislation, 
regulatory systems, and administrative personnel by 
both the federal and provincial governments, there 
was not much conflict over land in the years before 
World War I. Government agents played somewhat 
perfunctory roles in the Fort Chipewyan region in 
this period. They were handicapped by inadequate 
infrastructure, in the days before access by airplanes, 
helicopters, and fast boats, and before efficient 
communication systems. To a large extent, local 
people were free to do as they pleased. However, the 
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presence of government agents in the region did 
contribute to restricted hunting and trapping 
activities, to the elimination of some Native burning 
practices, and to greater Native acceptance of 
government authority. They established a firm 
Canadian and Albertan presence in the region and 
began “... to create a uniform, effective, universal 
system of administrative control in the field” 
(Zaslow 1971: 227). 

Native freedom and control began to be eroded 
seriously after World War I, when White trappers 
and, to a lesser extent, prospectors moved into the 
region. The White trappers were competitors for 
resources and a direct threat to the Native inhabit- 
ants. They did not move into areas which no one was 
using, but into prime hunting and trapping areas. 
Instead of trapping just enough furs to provide the 
goods a family might need over a year, they trapped 
to make as much profit as possible — often support- 
ing homestead operations elsewhere. They also killed 
food animals. Their trapping was part of a profit- 
oriented system, not a subsistence-oriented system. 

How did the government react to this situation? 
What they did not do was insist that the outsiders 
leave the region. Instead, the government introduced 
successive legislative and regulatory measures to 
control land use. The first of these was the creation 
of Wood Buffalo Park in 1922 in the region north of 
the Peace River to provide additional protection to 
the wood bison. Only Treaty 8 Indians were allowed 
to continue hunting, fishing, and trapping in the 
park. White trappers were seen as a threat to the 
bison, and they were forced to leave. Curiously, so 
were the Métis, in a move calculated to force them 
to live “more like White men.” However, band lists 
were evidently open in those days, and after 1922 
some Métis opted to take treaty, which gave them 
access to the park. 

In the rest of the region, White trappers 
continued to be a major threat to the livelihood of 
the Natives. Indians began to insist that their reserve 
entitlement be fulfilled, and they asked that the 
activities of the White trappers be curtailed. No 
action was taken on these requests. Indeed, it is 
difficult to contemplate a federal or provincial 
government of the time willing to make what would 
have been an unpopular decision to restrict the 
activities of southerners and homesteaders in order to 
accommodate Indians. As well, southerners, with 
little or no first-hand experience of the north, 
tended to see it as a boundless wilderness, which 
could easily support all those who wanted to live 
there. 

In 1926, the federal government extended the 
boundaries of Wood Buffalo Park, in order to protect 
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a group of plains bison which had been brought to 
the park from the Wainwright reserve in southern 


Alberta. Government officials introduced different 


rules governing access to the “New Park.” Only 
people living there at the time it was created were 
allowed to stay; all others were permanently barred 
from entering the park for hunting, fishing, or 
trapping. This rule divided the Chipewyan Band into 
two groups. One group was located in the park, on 
the Birch River and also on the Peace River. The 
other group lived along the Athabasca River and the 


-south shore of Lake Athabasca. 


Eventually, this latter group of Chipewyans was 
able to secure a reserve in the areas which they had 
traditionally used for hunting and trapping. Still 
later, the park Chipewyans joined the Cree band in 
the park, so that now all the Fort Chipewyan Indians 
with park access are listed with the Cree band. 

The final measure in the extension of 
government control over the land and its users was 
the introduction of registered traplines, by the 
province in the early 1940s and by the park at the end 


of the 1940s. The registered trapline system divided 


up the land into small parcels which was supposed to 
ensure orderly harvesting of fur. Each trapping area 
was assigned to one trapper, sometimes with a 
partner. In the park, there is also a group trapping 
area system. Federal and provincial government 
agents now controlled people’s access to land, ending 
Native freedom to utilize the land according to their 
choices. While people have ways of circumventing 
these restrictions, officially they must obey them. 
Having a trapline is the only way in which local 
residents can control Crown land today. Even that 
control is tenuous, lasting only until government 
decides to assign the land or some resource on it to 
an industrial developer. 


Conclusion 

Ironically, the dreams of politicians and civil 
servants for a northern industrial economy have never 
been realized in regions such as Fort Chipewyan. The 
people of Fort Chipewyan have high hopes for the 
local contributions of new, locally-controlled 
industries such as the new granite quarry and an 
expanded fish plant, and many rely on wage labour. 
However, they also rely heavily on the traditional 
resources of lake and forest. A mixed economy of 
hunting, fishing, trapping, and wage labour 
dominates within the framework created by 
government regulations and their enforcement. 

Formal government has been in place for a little 
less than a century. It created new rules for how 
people lived in Fort Chipewyan and the surrounding 
region, especially rules governing access to land and 


its resources. These rules were set by central 
authorities in Ottawa and Edmonton and interpreted 
by local agents who were usually outsiders. Today, 
the younger people of Fort Chipewyan are beginning 
to work for the government agencies which enforce 
the regulations. For the first time, local people are 
beginning to be involved in the setting and 
interpreting of those rules. While they will not 
likely be able to change regulations set elsewhere, 
they may be able to interpret them in ways that are 
compatible with the local situation and needs of the 
residents. 
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Note 

1. Sovereignty is used here in the sense of a people 
who enjoy supreme authority and power over 
their own lives, unlimited by an external 
authority or external influences. 
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Introduction 

In 1986, some 64 years after first advancing their 
claim for land, the Fort Chipewyan Crees obtained a 
final settlement. Their negotiated claim settlement 
represented, at the very least, a triumph of 
persistence and political will for each of the three 
participants (the Cree Band and the governments of 
Alberta and Canada). Moreover, it settled the 
longest standing treaty land entitlement claim in 
Alberta. The Cree settlement is unique among 
modern treaty land entitlement agreements on the 
prairies in that a large component of the settlement 
involved cash in lieu of land. The Fort Chipewyan 
Crees, concerned about the well-being of future 
generations, viewed this cash as an instrument to 
ensure a viable, independent economic base for the 
community. In effect, the Cree Band took a smaller 
base for its reserves and established a heritage fund 
for the future with the cash portion of the 
settlement. This fund totalled some $26 million at 
the date of settlement. 

This is not to say that traditional hunting and 
trapping lands had no value for the Crees. Rather, 
they handled this matter simply by negotiating a 
continuance of their traditional trapping and 
harvesting rights within Wood Buffalo National 
Park. In the process, the Crees were also able to 
acquire updated rights by achieving a Cree/Canada 
wildlife advisory board for managing hunting and 
trapping within certain areas of the park. 

As the torch was passed to the new generation of 
Cree leaders, they selected land in the Lake 
Athabasca area which combined a past relationship 
with a current utility value such as reserve housing 
developments at Peace Point and Fort Chipewyan and 
tourist potential on good fishing lakes north of Fort 
Chipewyan. New economic prospects also influenced 
the choice of land, particularly the potential for 
mineral, agricultural and forestry development. 

A team of local Indian politicians, key band 
members, and band consultants hammered out this 
agreement in complex sets of difficult negotiations 
with the provincial and federal politicians and 
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officials over a period of years. This paper will focus 
on the key factors and aspects of the negotiations 
that led to a final settlement, with special emphasis 
on the Cree Band’s strategic approach to negotiations. 
It will then conclude with several comments on the 
human and political dynamics of the final agreement, 
and the implications for other bands of the 
negotiating strategies that were developed by the 
Cree Band. While other bands will likely have a 
variety of claims settlement goals, the Cree Band’s 
negotiating strategies have been successful and may 
well work elsewhere in Canada. The Cree Band’s 
experience also contributes to another aspect of the 
conclusion, which deals with the inherent advantages 
of negotiation over litigation in the development of 
Native claims resolution processes in Canada. 

The research for this paper was primarily 
conducted in 1988. It included eleven interviews 
with participants from all three parties, as well as a 
literature review and archival research. The research 
was made possible through a research grant from the 
Boreal Institute and Alberta Culture and 
Multiculturalism and through the permission of 
Chief Rita Marten. This paper was prepared for the 
Fort Chipewyan/Fort Vermilion Bicentennial 
Conference in September, 1988. I intend to continue 
researching this topic and to develop further several 
of the areas touched upon in this short paper. 

The following document (Plate 1) vividly 
portrays the Cree Band land claims settlement. It 
provides both symbolic and tangible evidence for 
better days ahead for the next generation of the Cree 
Band at Fort Chipewyan. 


Historical Background 

The first set of negotiations related to land 
between the Crees at Fort Chipewyan and the 
Government of Canada began in 1899 with the 
Canada-Cree-Chipewyan Treaty 8 adhesion. On July 
13, 1899, Cree Chief Justin Martin (Mekitin) 
acknowledged the government’s offer of Treaty 8 
terms, which had been agreed upon a few months 
earlier at Lesser Slave Lake, Alberta. However, he 
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Dedication 


We, the undersigned, effect on December 23, 1986 to 
agreements to sie the Fort Chipewyan Cree ‘Band ‘Treaty 
Entitlement Claim, in recognition of the following: 
The Cree Band and Her Majesty the Queen in the Right 
isa Ted oun Tea oe s 
signed on their behalf in 1899; 
In the articles of Treaty No. 8, the Cree Band inqui 
its rights, titles and privileges to certain lands and 
the Queen in the ‘Right of Canada made certain 
reserve lands; 


Canada Alberta, to the Constitution 
Act, 1930, to set aside certain areas out of Alberta's ae 
unoccupied Crown lands to assist Canada in fulfilling 

obligations to Treaty Indians in Alberta; 


The Cree Band and Canada have negotiated a Treaty Land 
Entitlement Claim Agreement; 


The Cree Band, Canada and Alberta have agreed 
selected those land areas necessary to enable Canada to 
fuffill her obligations to the Cree ‘Band under Treaty No. 8; 
The areas set aside as reserve lands will be for the present 


and fare members ofthe Fort Cipewyan Gree Band. 
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Fort Chipewyan Cree Band 
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Hon. Bill McKnight 
Minister 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development 


Plate 1. 
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only agreed to the Treaty when the following 
conditions were met: complete freedom to hunt, fish 
and trap, and the education of their children in 
Catholic schools (Fumoleau 1975: 77). Land use was 
perceived primarily in relation to the exercise of 
traditional vocations of hunting, fishing, and 
trapping. Resource utilization, not ownership, was 
the key factor for most, if not all, northern bands. 
After Chipewyan Chief Laviolette put forward the 
same concerns, the government commissioners agreed, 
and the treaty was affirmed. In their report on 
Treaty 8, the commissioners acknowledged the 
necessity of strong assurances to protect Indian 
hunting, fishing and trapping rights in order to 
secure the treaty (Government of Canada 1966: 6-7). 

Treaty 8 contained the following provision for 
band reserve land entitlement: “... reserves for such 
bands as desire reserves, the same not to exceed in all 
one square mile for each family of five for such 
number of families as may elect to reside on reserves 
... (Government of Canada 1966: 12). 

Bishop Breynat, an observer to the negotiations 
for the Catholic Church, summarized the underlying 
aboriginal position about reserves: “Crees and 
Chipewyans refused to be treated like Prairie Indians, 
and to be parked on reserves ... It was essential to 
them to retain their freedom to move around” 
(Fumoleau 1975: 78). 

However, within 20 years the situation had 
changed, and the pursuit of the traditional vocations 
of both Crees and Chipewyans was threatened by 
increasing encroachments and regulations on their 
traditional lands. These encroachments included: 
individual White trappers (from the south), who had 
no regard for Indian pre-existing rights; central 
government plans for a national park to protect the 
wood bison west of Fort Chipewyan, and a court 
ruling in Rex. vs. Stoney Joe, which stipulated that 
Treaty Indians in Alberta were subject to the Alberta 
Game Act (McCardle 1976: 53-61). 

In 1922, Chief Deadman, the new Cree chief, and 
Chief Laviolette of the Chipewyans took action to 
protect their bands by requesting exclusive hunting 
preserves. Indeed they petitioned, through their 
Indian agent, for a large amount of land 
(Government of Alberta 1986: 1). The Cree request 
for land west and south of Fort Chipewyan was 
stated as follows in a telegram to Ottawa: “Cree 
Chief Deadman and Indians in Council ask for a 
survey of reserve in the Birch Mountains and Lake 
Claire district” (Government of Alberta 1986: 1). 

This request did not receive a favourable hearing, 
and Ottawa went ahead with its intentions to 
establish Wood Buffalo National Park (the Lake 
Claire area south of the Peace River was added 
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several years later). However, the point raised by the 
Indian petitions seems to have hit home, and special 
provisions were made by Ottawa for the treaty 
Indians who had traditionally hunted and trapped in 
areas now included in the park to obtain hunting and 
trapping rights within the park, provided they 
respected regulations on closed seasons (PAC RG 10 
V.4049 file 361,714; Order in Council 2498, 1922). 
(The actual implementation of these rights within 
the park was, however, sometimes subject to 
stringent regulations by parks officials.) This small 
success subsequently paid further dividends when the 
Cree expanded these traditional rights within the 
park in the 1986 wildlife portion of the agreement. 

The Cree and Chipewyan Bands pursued different 
sites for their reserve lands. The Chipewyan Band did 
acquire a reserve in the Athabasca River Delta near 
Jackfish Lake. The Cree band, through their chiefs, 
continued to press for a reserve within Wood Buffalo 
Park (Balazs 1977). This is confirmed through 
interviews with Cree Band elders who indicate that 
the band, through a succession of Chiefs (John 
Cowie, Ernie Courtorielle, Albert Gladue and John 
James Courtorielle), pursued the reserve land claim 
in the park (Price 1988a). Also Band members 
investigated the quality of soil for gardening 
purposes in the Peace Point area within Wood 
Buffalo National Park. 


Land Claims Negotiations in the Modern Period 
The modern period of negotiations can be divided 

into the following phases. 

1. 1968-1975 The early phase of negotiations in 
which a settlement was almost reached. 

2. 1976-1981 Conflict, impasse and negotiations 
breakdown. 

3. 1982-1986 Final negotiations characterized by 
comprehensive proposals and negotiating 
flexibility. 

Each period will be sketched, emphasizing the 
final, successful, negotiation period. 


The early phase of negotiations (1968-1975) 

In 1968 the Cree Band put forward a request for 
reserve lands within the national park. Chief Ernest 
Courtorielle presented the claim to a provincial 
Minister, A.O. Fimrite, and sent copies to the 
federal government. At this time the Band 
articulated its claim to both Canada and Alberta as 
involving four tracts of land at Peace Point, 
Embarass Portage, and two other sites within the 
Park (Government of Alberta 1986: 3). 

By 1970 Cree Chief Albert Gladue had requested 
assistance from Harold Cardinal of the Indian 
Association of Alberta to help negotiate the claim. 


Cardinal was able to arrange a meeting in December, 
1970 with Minister of Indian Affairs Jean Chretien 
and Alberta Premier Harry Strom. The premier 
indicated that “Alberta had no objection to the 
transfer of land from Wood Buffalo National Park 
to meet the Cree entitlement” (Government of 
Alberta 1986: 3). Strom was referring to a seldom 
used clause, clause 14 of the 1930 Alberta Natural 
Resources Act, which indicates that when land ceases 
to be used for a national park, the land and minerals 
revert back to the province (Ollivier 1962: 364). The 
Band had established a building block for the future 
agreement, but negotiations had only just begun. 

Another clause of the same act, clause 10, had 
more direct relevance for this and other treaty claims 
on the prairies. Clause 10 is part of a constitutional 
agreement involving a transfer of land and resources 
to Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba by the 
federal government in 1930. This transfer was 
subject to certain conditions. There appears to have 
been no consultation with Indian peoples of the 
prairies regarding the impact of this agreement on 
their treaty rights. Many would argue that this 
federal/provincial agreement of 1930 was a setback 
for treaty rights, and indeed this is the position of a 
number of Hobbema Indian bands who are pursuing 
the Rupert’s Land claim in the courts. 

The pivotal clause of the Alberta Natural 
Resources Act (now referred to as the Constitution 
Act, 1930) in relation to treaty land entitlement 
states in part: 


. and the province will from time to time, 
upon request of the Superintendent General of 
Indian Affairs, set aside, out of the unoccupied ~ 
Crown lands hereby transferred to its 
administration, such further areas as the said 
Superintendent General may, in agreement with 
the appropriate Minister of the Province, select 
as necessary to enable Canada to fulfil its 
obligations under the treaties with the Indians 
of the Province, and such areas shall thereafter 
be administered by Canada in the same way in 
all respects as if they had never passed to the 
Province under the provisions hereof [Ollivier 
1962: 364]. 


With this clause entrenched in the Canadian 
constitution (and regarded as part of the British 
North America Act), one could reasonably expect 
that the government of Alberta (and its counterparts 
in Saskatchewan and Manitoba) and the Canadian 
Government would proceed with caution, particular- 
ly in light of the virtual absence of any litigation 
and therefore established judicial thinking on this 
reserve land entitlement clause. 
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Undoubtedly, legal opinions on the “true” 
meaning and obligations inherent in this clause 
would vary. The legal basis of treaty land 
entitlement, including when to calculate population 
counts (e.g. treaty time or present day) and the 
minerals inclusion issue, was a potential legal 
stumbling block. When legal obstacles are combined 
with an almost inevitable government slowness (or 
inertia) on a controversial matter, then the prospects 
of settlement are not bright. 

Moreover, when Peter Lougheed (1971-1985) 
and Pierre Trudeau (1968-1984) headed governments 
in Alberta and Canada respectively, and the question 
of resource ownership dominated much of the federal 
provincial agenda, it is not surprising that the ripple 
effect of federal/provincial “oil and gas” confronta- 
tions also impacted land claims negotiations. In 1975 
(after the price of oil had skyrocketed in 1974) the 
Syncrude Oil Sands development was the subject of 
tense Syncrude/Alberta/Ontario/Canada negotiations. 
That same year an Indian land claims caveat over 
much of northern Alberta was filed by the Indian 
Association of Alberta (I.A.A.) and the isolated 
communities north of Slave Lake (Price 1977: 169- 
183). The Fort Chipewyan Cree Band did not partici- 
pate in this legal action, although the Cree Band 
seems to have considered the possibility of reserve 
land in the tar sands area near Fort McMurray. In 
February, 1975 the Federal and Intergovernmental 
Minister for Alberta, Don Getty, wrote to the 
Indian Affairs Minister stating that Alberta was 
prepared “‘... to co-operate fully in the implementing 
of the establishment of reserves at Peace Point and 
Embarass Portage,” but this proposed transfer of 
land did not take place (Price 1977: 217). 


Conflict, impasse and negotiation breakdown 
(1976-1981) 

With the filing of the land claims caveat in 
Edmonton in 1975 by the I.A.A. and other Native 
groups in northern Alberta, attitudes within the 
provincial government naturally hardened. The tenta- 
tive Fort Chipewyan Cree/Canada/Alberta agreement 
in principle over the Peace Point and Embarass sites 
(a partial fulfillment of their full land entitlement) 
was soon to fall by the wayside. Attention focused 
on the caveat battle (Price 1977: 177-192, 212-220). 

In 1976 and 1977, both federal and provincial 
governments developed new, widely different 
policies and legal formulas for addressing treaty land 
claims. The Alberta Government had established a 
new policy position in early 1977, a formula which 
Stipulated a treaty time population formula (1899 
for the Treaty 8 area), no transfer of mines and 
minerals, and only government to government 
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negotiations to resolve Indian land entitlement 
claims (Price 1977: 212-230). This policy might be 
described as “minimalist” and was not only a 
product of Alberta Native Affairs Minister Bob 
Bogle and his officials, but also of the tense times 
between Canada and Alberta. Indian bands, like the 
Fort Chipewyan Cree, were caught in the middle. 

Meanwhile, Canada, Saskatchewan, and the 
Saskatchewan bands negotiated the so-called 
“Saskatchewan land entitlement formula” based on a 
transfer of mineral rights and current population 
figures (with a 1976 cut off date) (Price 1977: 209- 
212). 

The Cree band withdrew to review its position. 
The Band was able to read the pitfalls of being too 
closely associated with the Indian Association of 
Alberta’s claims actions for the _ isolated 
communities of northern Alberta. Alberta’s policy 
on land claims changed, and retroactive legislation 
was introduced to eliminate the Indian caveat that 
had been filed. The Cree Band decided to take control 
of its own claims negotiations. By negotiating with 
the federal government for its own claims 
negotiations funding, the Cree Band was able to place 
the Band legal advisor and other consultants under 
more effective day-to-day control of the Cree Band 
Chief and Council. 

In this middle phase of negotiations the 
negotiation process was essentially stalled for nearly 
five years. In 1979 Alberta indicated to the Cree 
Band that it was prepared to grant the Band some 
23,808 acres based on its 1899 population, and that 
this land could be taken within the park 
(Government of Alberta 1986: 8). The Band rejected 
this position and went back to the drawing boards to 
devise a new strategy. 

A dynamic, flexible process of developing new 
Strategies had been the internal Cree Band pattern of 
dealing with land claims negotiations since the early 
1970s. Every member of the Cree Band at Fort 
Chipewyan had an opportunity for input at Band 
meetings. Over a period of years experts from the 
University of Alberta and the best consultants 
available were involved in a wide range of studies, 
including such matters as land and resource potential 
for particular sites, land appraisals, and problems 
with agreement implementation. Hence, band 
negotiators often had better quality information than 
government negotiators, who were accustomed to 
having this advantage themselves. After an extensive 
review, including new consultants’ studies and more 
consultations within the band, a new Cree Band 
claims strategy emerged. 
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Final negotiations — comprehensive proposals and 

negotiating flexibility (1982-1986) 

The final phase of negotiations (1982-1986) 
began with a strong set of principles and components 
devised by the Cree Band (Waquan 1982). The Band 
had done its homework and was ready once again to 
reopen negotiations. Chief Lawrence Courtorielle 
outlined to both Alberta and Canada in 1982 the new 
broad lines of a comprehensive settlement proposal 
that would guarantee a land base, hunting and 
trapping rights in Wood Buffalo National Park, and 
economic self sufficiency (Government of Canada 
1988: 1). The new proposal provided a solid basis for 
further discussion, in that the Band sought to 
accommodate, to an extent, the differing land 
entitlement policy positions of Canada and Alberta, 
while at the same time seeking to maximize benefits 
flowing to the Band. 

Specifically, the Band, through a series of 
clarification sessions over a period of time, refined 
and elaborated the position that it would receive the 
following benefits: 

1. Reserve lands consisting of 24,888 acres of 
Crown Land outside Wood Buffalo National 
Park from Alberta, and 103,192 acres of land 
within the Park, for a total of 128,000 acres. 

2. Both entitlements to include mines and minerals. 

3. A cash compensation package for economic 
development to compensate the Band for the loss 
of use and benefit of reserve land since 1922. 

Guaranteed hunting and trapping rights in the park 

outside the reserve land. 

This proposal represented a significant shift 
towards an economic development model. It was 
based on both a band consultation process and the 
band leadership’s new strategic approach. Younger 
band members were no longer trying to earn a 
livelihood strictly through traditional vocations, but 
rather were searching for employment and economic 
opportunities in Fort Chipewyan and in the Fort 
McMurray area. This emerging economic reality and 
changing pattern of community behaviour led Chief 
Courtorielle and band member Archie Waquan to 
believe that new approaches were needed. A 
settlement had to be negotiated which would also 
benefit the one-third of the band members who were 
living in Fort McMurray or elsewhere. 

From 1982 to 1984 Chief Lawrence Courtorielle 
worked full-time on the band’s claim, work which 
often took him away from the community for 
extended periods of time. With the support of 
lawyer Bob Young, Courtorielle was able to 
establish direct, open, ongoing relationships with 
Ministers (and to a lesser extent officials) at the 


provincial and federal level. This was essential to the 
eventual outcome. 

A key aspect of Chief Courtorielle’s leadership 
style and strategic thinking was his ability to 
develop personal relationships with Cabinet 
Ministers, especially Indian Affairs Minister John 
Munro (Canada) and Alberta’s Federal and 
Intergovernmental Affairs Minister Dick Johnston 
(Price 1988b). Based on these underlying 
relationships, political will among all three parties 
was generated over time. 

One important policy breakthrough happened in 
1982 after Minister Dick Johnston returned from a 
Fort Chipewyan meeting with Chief Courtorielle. 
Johnston proposed that the Cree Band land 
settlement should include mines and minerals — a 
significant policy shift. Johnston’s colleagues 
apparently agreed, and a more flexible land claims 
policy process within the Alberta government had 
begun (Government of Alberta 1986: 9). 

There is general agreement among the 
participants of all three parties that the most 
significant turning point in the tripartite (three 
party) negotiations came in March of 1984. The event 
was a tripartite meeting in the Alberta Legislature 
Building when Indian Affairs Minister John Munro 
agreed to proceed with negotiations along the lines 
outlined by the Band. Munro’s strategy was to find a 
way of breaking the federal-provincial “logjam” and 
getting the province of Alberta “on side.” However, 
he put the province on notice that because the federal 
side was agreeing to shoulder the lion’s share of the 
burden for the claim (land and resources), that the 
federal government took a “without prejudice” 
stance, that is Canada reserved the right to litigate 
(or negotiate) within ten years to determine 
Alberta’s fair share under the 1930 Alberta Resource 
Transfer Act. In effect, Munro was saying to 
Alberta, “I'll give in to you this time, but my 
government may come back and take your government 
to court at a later time.” 

Munro’s stance indicates that he had the ability 
to exercise flexibility in relation to substantive 
policy areas and thereby take political risks. 
Flexibility was a key dimension for other parties at 
different times in the negotiations and a key 
ingredient in the eventual success. The new 
negotiating package put forward by the Cree Band in 
1982 was a similar example of flexibility, in that it 
gave the two other parties some room to respond. 
Similarly, Alberta was prepared to look the other 
way or to acquiesce to a large settlement for the 
Band within the Park, even though Alberta had clear 
rights to this land under clause 14 of the 1930 
Alberta Natural Resources Act, should it cease to be 
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National Park land. 

The evolving historical situation in the spring of 
1984 was also a factor. John Munro was running for 
the leadership of the Liberal Party of Canada. An 
opportunity to negotiate a breakthrough with the 
tough Alberta government and to get the support of 
an influential chief would be tempting morsels for 
most aspiring Prime Ministers — particularly for a 
man like Munro, who was very committed to justice 
for aboriginal people and to the trusteeship role of 
the federal government in relation to Indian people. 
A press briefing (after his 1984 tripartite meeting) 
must have clearly seemed to be a fitting follow-up 
for Minister Munro. For his provincial counterpart 
there would surely be a few positive media brownie 
points as well. 

For their part, the Cree Chiefs normally took an 
extremely low profile in the media and refrained 
from publicly criticizing federal or provincial 
ministers, despite obvious frustrations from time to 
time. This approach had definite advantages for the 
Cree Band at the negotiating table by building a basis 
of trust with the other parties. It is noteworthy that 
Chief Eddie Tallman of the Whitefish Lake Band also 
attributes his band’s successful land claim 
negotiation to this low profile media approach. 

Another turning point in the negotiation process 
was the meeting between the federal government and 
the Cree Band in May, 1984 (Price 1988b). At this 
meeting, the band members acted together with the 
leadership and at times provided clear direction to 
the Chief and council. The negotiated results were: a) 
a final cash compensation amount of $24 million, b) 
a Peace Point reserve of 1,280 acres, c) a wildlife 
management agreement in Wood Buffalo National 
Park, and d) a total land entitlement based on 1982 
population figures. Risks were taken on both sides. 
The Cree Band Council was concerned that band 
members might settle for too small an amount. 
Although federal negotiators settled on an amount 
within their mandate, Cabinet ratification might 
still be difficult to obtain given the pressure to 
reduce the deficit. In the end, the Cree Band and the 
federal government were satisfied with what 
amounted to an agreement-in-principle between 
them. 

Shortly thereafter, Courtorielle decided not to 
run for re-election. Archie Waquan was elected chief, 
and he emphasized a community-based approach to 
claim negotiations even more than his predecessor 
had. Waquan, assisted by consultant Jerome Slavik, 
commissioned several new studies for reserve site 
selection on provincial land outside the park and for 
agreement implementation. More importantly, he 
began an intensive series of band meetings to ensure 
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that members were comfortable with the terms of 
the Cree Band/Canada agreement, and to set up new 
band input processes. While earlier chiefs had also 
utilized local consultations to develop the 
negotiating positions of the Cree Band, this approach 
was now developed in a more systematic way 
through a structured process involving twelve key 
family groups. Moreover, Chief Waquan, a 
successful local businessman, seldom left the 
community and was in constant contact with local 
members. Waquan was a “no-nonsense” type of 
leader who wanted to see action from both 
governments, so that the few remaining issues could 
finally be settled. 

In my assessment, each chief was probably the 
right choice for his particular phase of negotiations. 
Courtorielle (1975-1984) had the political instincts, 
vision, and savvy to negotiate the big picture — the 
broad parameters of the agreement. Chief Waquan 
(1984-1986) was more adept at thinking through the 
full implications of the agreement on local band 
members and of their needs as they left traditional 
vocations and sought employment in Fort 
Chipewyan. Waquan also pushed the economic 
development thrust of the claim to its logical 
conclusion. Hence, when provincial land (outside the 
park) was found to have no economic potential, 
Wadquan and the council decided to take the cash in 
lieu of land approach again. In negotiations with 
Alberta the Band acquired an additional $2,600,000 
in lieu of 13,000 acres of land. Once this negotiation 
was concluded, in May, 1985, all the main elements 
of the agreement were in place between the Cree 
Band and Alberta. This Cree/Alberta agreement in 
principle happened in May of 1985. A year previous 
to this Alberta had publicly announced a new policy 
of not withholding minerals from treaty land 
entitlements. 

The key roles played by Chief’s Courtorielle and 
Waquan (as well as earlier chiefs over the years) 
were followed up by Chief Rita Marten (1986- 
1988), who signed the final agreement in 1986. Chief 
Marten also played an important role in consulting 
with the people and setting up procedures to 
implement the agreement. She had to deal with the 
controversial per capita payments issue, and she was 
instrumental in setting up the Machetak Foundation, 
which is mandated to provide educational, housing 
and economic development assistance to band 
members. (The housing portion of this mandate has 
been implemented; the others will follow.) Chief 
Marten had a difficult job which she handled in a 
very capable fashion. 

The band held a series of workshops and then 
referendums at Fort Chipewyan, Fort McMurray and 
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Edmonton in the Spring of 1986 to ascertain the 
views of the Band members on the claim. These 
workshops on the various sections of the agreement 
were conducted in both Cree and English. The end 
result was an overwhelmingly positive response 
from the community (over 90% were in favour) 
(Government of Canada 1988: 3). 


Conclusion 
The Human and Political Dynamics of the Final 
Settlement 

Based on the interviews and analysis completed 
during this research project, I concluded that the 
“people chemistry” of the negotiating situation was 
essential to its success. Ultimately this settlement 
involved three sets of key players representing 
Canada, Alberta, and the Cree Band respectively. The 
key players at the political level were the cabinet 
ministers and the chiefs and councils, and at the 
support level the civil servants, lawyers, and 
consultants. Given the high level of stakes for all 
three parties and the long negotiating processes with 
delays and disappointments, the participants required 
a high level of political will and persistence. 

Ministers and their officials who worked hard to 
negotiate the agreement were also key ingredients in 
the human chemistry. John Munro stood out as the 
key federal Minister. Munro was assisted by the able 
support of senior negotiator Bob Weir, who saw the 
claim to its completion. On the provincial side, Jim 
Horsman, Minister of Federal and Intergovernmental 
Affairs, was the key minister in obtaining provincial 
cabinet support, including the crucial cash 
settlement. Ken Boutillier, the key provincial 
official, worked over the duration of the negotiations 
to review and develop policy/procedural alternatives 
for various ministers. 

Another related aspect of this “people 
chemistry” was the important role of band lawyers 
and advisors. Robert Young, a Calgary lawyer, 
stayed with the claim from early 1970 until its 
completion, and he came up with many creative 
suggestions as well as providing the band with a 
tough, seasoned negotiator. Young negotiated 
primarily with the federal government, while Jerome 
Slavik handled most of the provincial negotiations. 
Slavik provided solid advice on economic 
development prospects and community input 
mechanisms. 

Both of these strong, well qualified advisors, 
however, were under the firm rein of the chiefs and 
councils, who were the key negotiators for the claim. 
The interviews with the author affirmed that the 
advisors knew who was the boss. Further, it was 
asserted that advisors in this type of negotiation 


should not be allowed to unduly control or influence 
the band decisions in the claims negotiations. Both 
Young and Slavik were responsive to the need for 
band decision-making, realizing that it is the band, 
after all, that must live with the long term 
consequences of land claim negotiations. 

It was not only this “people chemistry” that 
made it possible for Alberta and Canada to come to a 
land claim agreement with the Cree Band at Fort 
Chipewyan. The historical context of Indian claims 
in Canada, spurred by the 1982-83 constitutional 
amendments, the First Ministers Conferences from 
1983 to 1987, the Parliamentary Committee Report 
on Indian Self-Government in Canada, and the 
subsequent governmental homework on Indian 
aspirations led to a new climate for claims resolu- 
tions in Canada. Within the Alberta government, for 
example, a more effective treaty land entitlement 
policy process was established to provide ministers 
with a wider range of alternatives. 

An improved climate of federal/provincial 
relations under the Mulroney Government was also 
important in overcoming a last hurdle to a signed 
agreement between the two governments — the cost 
sharing aspect. The federal cabinet was to have 
approved the agreement in June 1986, but this 
approval was delayed pending further negotiations 
with Alberta over the $24,000,000 federal cash 
component. The Department of Indian Affairs 
Deputy Minister, Bruce Rawson, met with Deputy 
Attorney General Perras and Minister Horsman of 
Alberta to try to get the provincial government to 
increase its share. In the end, Rawson was successful 
in negotiating an agreement. Alberta agreed to 
contribute $15 million of the total, apparently 
recognizing that it was in its long term interest not 
to have the Cree claim continue unresolved. As a 
result of these negotiations new clauses were 
inserted into the Canada/Alberta portion of the 
agreement which included the following compromise 
clause: 


As Alberta’s obligation to Canada, as provided 
in section 10 of the schedule to the 
Constitution Act, 1930, is not clear in every 
respect, Canada and Alberta are unable to arrive 
at a mutually satisfactory interpretation of 
Alberta’s obligation. Accordingly, in this case 
it is agreed that, 


a) for the sole purpose of reconciling the 
difference of opinion, 


b) on the express understanding that Alberta 
neither accepts nor acknowledges Canada’s 
position with regard to the date of population 
count, the validity of that count nor any other 
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facts on which Canada has based the calculation 
of the $24,000,000.00; and 


c) without prejudice to any further position 
which Alberta or Canada may adopt with 
regard to treaty entitlement claims. 


Alberta shall pay on behalf of Canada the sum 
of $15,000,000.00 of the $24,000,000.00 
referred to in the agreement between Canada 
and the Cree Band directly to the Cree Band ... 
[Government of Canada 1986: Schedule 4]. 


Canada also agreed to obtain a release from the Cree 

Band, so that no future claims could be made against 

Alberta, and to drop an earlier clause giving Canada 

the right (if exercised within ten years) to litigate or 

negotiate the amount of land (or cash in lieu of land) 

that Canada considered to be Alberta’s obligation. 
The broad lines of the final agreement signed by 

the Cree Band, Canada, and Alberta in December 

1986, utilizing a 1982 population count (1,000 band 

members at 128 acres/person) include: 

1. Financial Compensation: $26,600,000 
($17,600,000 cash in lieu of land and $9,000,000 
compensation to be used for socio-economic 
development). A total of $22,000,000 was to be 
“locked in” so that it would remain for the 
benefit of future generations. Interest from the 
investment can be used only for purposes 
benefitting the band. However, the agreement 
specifies that only 50% of the interest revenue 
can be distributed on a per capita basis. 


2. Hunting and Trapping Rights: Access to 


3,000,000 acres of traditional hunting and 

trapping land in Wood Buffalo National Park 

(south of the Peace River) and a majority of 

positions on a wildlife advisory board. 

3. Land: 12,280 acres at various locations (see 
Figures 2-9) (Government of Canada 1986: 
Schedule 1) (See Figure 1). 

Detailed analysis of the lengthy Cree/Canada/ 
Alberta agreement in this claim settlement is beyond 
the scope of this paper. For example, some aspects of 
the agreement related to Wood Buffalo National 
Park merit clarification and review between the Cree 
Band and Canada. These matters include third party 
interests in Wood Buffalo Park (e.g. the Métis of 
Fort Chipewyan) and the traditional Cree Band 
hunting and trapping lands north of the Peace River 
(only the land south of the Peace River was included 
in the agreement) (Price 1988c). 


Cree Band Negotiating Strategies and Their Broader 
Implications 

My analysis, based on interviews with 
participants from all three parties, leads to the 
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Figure 1. 
Schedule 2, Traditional Lands (area granted for the exercise of traditional hunting, fishing and trapping rights) 
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Figure 2. 


Figure 3. 
Schedule 3, Peace Point Reserve Lands (reserve land) 


Schedule A, Charles Lake Land Claim Area (reserve land) 
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Figure 4. 


Figure 5. 
Schedule B, Cornwall Lake Land Claim Area (reserve land) 


Schedule C, Colin Lake Land Claim Area (reserve land) 
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Figure 6. 
Schedule D, Sand Point Land Claim Area (reserve land) 
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Figure 8. 
Schedule F, Devil's Gate Land Claim Area (reserve land) 
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Figure 7. 
Schedule E, Allison Bay Land Claim Area (reserve land) 
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Figure 9. 
Schedule G, Old Fort Land Claim Area (reserve land) 


following list of key points flowing from the Cree 
Band’s experience that are worthy of consideration as 
Strategy for treaty land entitlement negotiations of 
other Indian bands. Several points emerge from this 
discussion and from the experiences of the 
participants that contributed to a_ successful 
resolution of the land claim. These may prove useful 
to other bands. 

1. It is crucial for the chief and council to exercise 
a tough leadership style in harmony with the 
community. The chief must be able to articulate 
the deepest aspirations and goals of the people, 
as well as to understand the crucial importance 
of negotiating with a high degree of political 
realism and _ balance, recognizing that 
governments often have policy, resource, and 
legal limitations to overcome in order to achieve 
a settlement. This realism for the chief and 
council may well involve remaining flexible 
enough to develop new ways of maximizing band 
interests within the evolving context of 
governmental responses, so that a middle ground 
can be found that is acceptable to all three 
parties. The Cree Band was able to find this 
difficult balance. Each band must decide for 
itself where that middle ground lies. 

2. There is a need for band initiated, band driven, 
and band controlled negotiations and strategies 
to overcome government inertia. For example, 
the band can take the initiative and try to control 
the agendas of the meetings with governments. 
Similarly, the chief and council must remain in 
close contact with band members and not let 
outside advisors or lawyers make negotiating 
decisions that are rightfully the responsibility of 
the band itself. Correspondingly, lawyers and 
advisors must remain sensitive to band goals and 
decision-making processes. For the chief and 
council to be effective, there must be a strong 
flow of communication to the band and effective 
support from the band to maintain unity in this 
long, tiring negotiating process. 

3. It is necessary to develop a dynamic, adaptive, 
ongoing process of band negotiating strategies 
(long term and shorter term). For example, 
consultant studies on vital information needs 
(1.e., resource development and mineral potential 
of certain lands) ought to be done prior to 
negotiating. In other instances, time taken to 
consult with band members before making major 
decisions is essential. 

4. A low profile negotiating approach to generate 
trust and ultimately political will among the 
other levels of government worked for the Cree 
Band most of the time. From time to time 
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confrontational actions seemed to be necessary to 

catch the attention of other parties and the 

general public. For example, Chief Courtorielle 
instructed a band member to drive a caterpillar 

to Peace Point to start clearing trees for a 

settlement. This brought an immediate response 

from then Indian Affairs Minister Hugh 

Faulkner, agreeing that a community could be 

started at Peace Point. A low profile negotiating 

approach has the advantage of generating respect 

and a mutual sense of confidence that a 

settlement can be reached among the various 

parties at the table. 

5. Bands must make every effort to remain at the 
centre of the negotiating process rather than on 
the edge by maintaining the initiative and 
momentum. Governments may attempt to make 
decisions for bands unless the bands protect their 
vital rights. In the case of the Cree Band, the 
band used a variety of separate bilateral 
negotiations with each party (and tripartite 
meetings only when absolutely necessary) to 
keep on top of the current state of negotiations. 
In this regard it was essential for the Band to 
maintain informal channels in order to keep a 
flow of information on governmental attitudes 
and actions. 

The Cree Band’s success merits consideration in 
terms of their broader implications for claims 
settlements. In this type of tripartite negotiation 
(federal/provincial/band), it is often an easy matter 
for any of the parties involved to speak glibly about 
the merits of litigation as opposed to negotiation. In 
the corridors of government, one hears the phrase “If 
the Indians don’t like our policies, let them take us 
to court.” Similarly, Native strategists are 
sometimes prone to state “If we don’t see some 
movement immediately, we’ll see you in court.” The 
stakes of these claims negotiations will impact 
current and future generations, and more thinking 
through the merits of various processes would be 
both wise and prudent. 

There may well be situations in Canada where 
taking a land claims issue to court is the only viable 
option. Certain situations have produced very 
important and favourable court judgments for Native 
peoples. The Supreme Court of Canada decision on 
the Nishga claim is a clear case in point. Similarly 
the successful court injunction of the James Bay Cree 
provided vital leverage to the Cree in negotiating the 
first modern land claims settlement based on 
aboriginal rights. Many political and legal situations 
are, however, not so clear-cut, and there are real (or 
potential) down sides to court action. Given the high 
stakes for any particular band, and the fact that any 
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court decision will have a ripple effect on other 
bands, a high degree of responsibility is placed on 
band councils and their legal advisors to go to court 
only where the situation really warrants it. 
Correspondingly, governments have a responsibility 
to ensure that courts are not used simply as a 
defensive tactic that will be, in the end, counter 
productive to the goals of a multicultural society. 

Litigation is not only an extremely costly and 
long drawn out process, but it tends to drive each of 
the parties “against the wall” to defend its 
positions. While litigation does provide urgency to a 
claim, the risks of losing or losing leverage with 
governments are also much higher. Often litigation 
leads to further entrenchment and determination not 
to budge an inch from cherished positions. 
Negotiations may prove much more difficult 
following tense, tightly fought court battles. 
Similarly, a tendency on the part of the various 
parties at the land claims negotiating table 
continually to “rattle their sabres” and threaten 
court actions does little to create an environment of 
goodwill and rapport, which could be a basis for 
further progress towards a settlement. Moreover, 
the courts often appear to want government and 
Indian claimants to work out these settlements 
through negotiations, in that many of these matters 
should more appropriately involve negotiation. It is 
a pity that governments are frequently so slow to 
respond to Indian claims that Indian bands come to 
believe that they only have one effective option left 
— namely to engage in a confrontational, high 
profile approach to catch public attention and get 
action from government. 

The former Commissioner of Indian Claims in 
Canada, Lloyd Barber, highlighted the inherent 
superiority of the negotiating route (as opposed to 
litigation or adjudication) when he stated to Indian 
Leaders and Cabinet Ministers in 1975: 


The method of negotiation ... appears to offer 
more promise. Through it, the government and 
Indians might work towards comprehensive 
agreements encompassing forms of redress 
other than simple monetary setthements. Such 
agreements could accommodate future needs as 
well as past grievances and, what 1s more im- 
portant, would involve mutual acceptability, a 
result which adjudication by a third party could 
not achieve. Indians, through their leaders, 
would participate directly, a feature of clear 
importance to Indian people. Thus, while adju- 
dication may have some place in resolving 
claims, negotiation is inherently superior. Both 
the Federal government and Indian leaders ap- 
pear to concur on this point [Barber 1977: 39]. 
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Barber’s critique of the litigation process 
through the courts is that it does not deal effectively 
with Indian grievances. He states that: 


The problem is that the issues commonly 
transcend strictly legal criteria. While there 
are aspects of law which support Indian claims, 
there are others, often procedural, which tend 
to fortify an opposite viewpoint and, while 
some claims may be recognized by the courts, 
legal remedies may not exist. Furthermore, the 
problems are frequently much too complex to 
be dealt with fully through a purely legal 
apparatus [Barber 1977: 38-39]. 


In essence, the negotiating process holds the 
promise of producing a “win-win” type of solution 
for all parties as expressed by the former claims 
commissioner in his final report. Court rulings, on 
the other hand, usually produce a “win-lose” 
solution. If all parties could agree at the outset to 
make every effort to make negotiations work 
(including sharing of information and a candid, 
problem-solving approach), then the prospects of 
settlement would brighten and the possibility of 
litigation diminish. This takes both political courage 
and persistence, but the advantages of settlement are 
also clear. For example, by the 1988 Bicentennial of 
Fort Chipewyan, the Cree Band had a strong band 
organization and was on the threshold of important 
endeavours in the areas of economic and political 
development. 

Reflecting upon the fact that all parties (Indian 
claimants and provincial and federal governments) 
will normally be involved in claims implementation 
processes (flowing from agreements), it is clear that 
there are real benefits when all parties have a sense 
of ownership in the final agreement. The most 
obvious benefit is that all three parties have a stake 
in continuing positive, mutually productive 
relationships. These ongoing relationships will 
involve mutual obligations for “as long as the sun 
shines and the rivers flow,” if we are to remember 
the spirit of the treaties signed in the nineteenth 
century. 


Note 

1. This paper was supported by a grant awarded in 
honour of the Fort Chipewyan-Fort Vermilion 
Bicentennials by the Boreal Institute for 
Northern Studies and Alberta Culture and 
Multiculturalism. 
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Being A Modern Chief 


Rita Marten 
Former Chief, Cree Band, Fort Chipewyan 


Rita Marten was born in the bush at Gull River, in Wood Buffalo National Park, and was raised there in a 
traditional manner and in Fort Chipewyan, where she spent nine years in the Holy Angels Convent. When she 
completed grade nine, she had to leave the community to further her education. She studied toward an education 
degree at the University of Alberta and taught school at Peace Point for a year. Later, she worked as a family 
counsellor and recruitment officer for Syncrude Canada. In 1986, she was elected the Chief of the Cree Band, a 
position she held until she resigned in 1988. For a brief period, she managed the Machetak Foundation in Fort 
Chipewyan, and she has recently accepted the position of Band Education Coordinator. 


Good afternoon everyone. I would like to thank 
the people of the University of Alberta and Dr. 
McCormack for inviting people from Fort 
Chipewyan to participate in these sessions. My topic 
is on being a modern chief. Being a modern chief is 
very difficult, and it is also very challenging and 
very time-consuming. It is not just an eight-hour 
job, but it is much more than that. First of all, one 
of our difficulties is explaining to band members 
how the job has changed. For instance, in the old 
days, the chief used to visit people from door to 
door; that way no longer exists. Most of the time 
you're dealing with government issues and you have 
meetings to attend; therefore, you do not have very 
much time in your communities. The other thing, 
too, is that rules and regulations have to be 
followed. I must say that I am pleased that we are 
still following the rules and regulations that have 
been brought to us through the European times. I 
believe that in today’s society, and in today’s world, 
whether it is an Indian band or any other group, it is 
important to follow rules and regulations. The other 
thing is that it is important for the leaders of the 
community to introduce those rules and regulations 
and give ample time to the people in their 
community, so that they understand what the rules 
and regulations are all about. Therefore, the only 
way to do that would be, if you are a Cree-speaking 
person, to use your Native tongue to try and let the 
members know exactly what you are trying to 
implement or the policies you are trying to propose. 
The other thing, too, is trust and honesty. Being a 
modern chief I find that, quite often, Cree band 
members or members in the community find it 
difficult to know what the new policies are. As a 
result, it is not very easy to try and come across to 
them what you are planning to do. For example, the 
two speakers that were here before me, talked about 
the treaties that took place as well as the land claim 
that took place, but right now we have touched just 
the surface of the land claim. In order to be able to 


Start working on the Machetak Foundation and the 
monies that are being invested from our land claim, 
we have to try and educate our band members in a 
way and also to get their input as to how the money 
should be used in a very useful manner. 

I guess the main thing that I am trying to say is 
that a modern chief has to have the best of both 
worlds. First of all, you have to be well-educated, 
you have to have a good understanding of what the 
European people and regulations were about. On the 
other hand, you have to be a traditionalist Indian. 
You have to be able to speak your language, you have 
to be able to understand how you were raised in your 
Native community and be proud of who you are, and 
then amalgamate those two. Those two go hand in 
hand. In order to be able to succeed in today’s 
society, I think Indians need the best of both worlds. 
The future politicians have to have the best of both 
worlds. They have to understand how the treaties 
came about, and they have to understand how their 
forefathers were and how they dealt on government 
issues. At the same time, they have to be able to 
rationalize the changes. They have to be able to adapt 
to the changes of today’s society. 

It is going to be a very long educational process 
for the people. It is going to be very hard on the 
modern chiefs because people have difficulty 
understanding change. They simply do not understand 
change, or they do not want change. In order to be a 
good politician, to be a good leader, you have to be 
able to understand that. You have to have people in 
your council work with you as a team. The 
councillors go out and tell people about the policies 
and the changes that are going to take place; this is 
for the betterment of our community and future 
generations. People have to start looking at long- 
term goals. Despite what happens, the dissension, one 
has to have a good leader. A good leader has to have 
things right from the heart, to be able to follow 
them, to rationalize them, to be able to know 
exactly what they are trying to do, always bearing in 
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mind that it is going to be for the best interest of 
the band members. There is no point in creating 
changes if no one is going to follow them. In a sense, 
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the bottom line for modern politicians is to be able 
to follow through with whatever the issues are. 


The Changing Roles of Government: Community Cooperation in Development 


Eugene Dextrase 
Chairman, High Level Board of Community Futures 


Mr. Eugene Dextrase lives and farms in the High Level area. Formerly Coordinator of the Northwest Regional 
Economic Development Council, he is now the Chairman of the High Level Board of Community Futures, which is 
a federally funded program for community economic development. 


Introduction 

This paper takes the perspective that in the early 
days of settlement governments were primarily 
federal and provincial. Local government, as we 
know it today, was then simply a matter of someone 
within the community taking the initiative in 
whatever cause, and the remainder of the community 
assisting to get the job done. Now, before anything 
in a community is done, the first task is to discover 
what grants are available and from what source. 

In our daily lives, we have come from almost 
total self-sufficiency to a state of dependency on 
government to look after and protect us in almost 
every way. We used to fend for ourselves; now we 
blame government for not properly providing, 
protecting or retrieving us from adversity of any 
kind no matter what situations of jeopardy we place 
ourselves in (we hear of situations daily through the 
media). | 

Many of the things for which we turn to 
government now were not available to the early 
European settlers. Individuals throughout the north 
put ideas into action, initially to serve their own 
needs but made these readily available to anyone in 
the community. The history of the north 1s 
overflowing with accounts of ingenious inventions 
and cooperation among people in order to provide 
medical aid, education, food, shelter, protection and 
so on in the pioneer’s daily struggle for survival and 
development. 

Governments have changed dramatically from a 
very small law-making group with little help, and 
relatively few people to serve, or to collect taxes 
from, to large organizations with huge bureaucratic 
staff with an enormous tax base and large amounts 
of money to carry out their mandate. The mandate of 
governments seems to be continually changing. As 
the public demands more and more, government 
supplies more and more — laws, rules, protection, 
grants, loans, and other forms of assistance or 
regulation. In the early days if you needed something 
you did it yourself; if that was not possible you 
went to the deputy minister or the minister. Now 


there is a whole bureaucratic set of hoops through 
which one must pass to have government provide it 
for you. While often ministers are more readily 
available to one nowadays, the hoop jumping is still 
necessary. Government provides us with many public 
services such as education, health care, police 
protection, transportation and communication 
networks and the list goes on. It was not always 
that way. 


Education 

In the area of education, people originally taught 
their own children; then one person taught several 
children as other families became involved. Now 
governments provide the majority funding for the 
construction and operation of schools, as well as 
teacher certification, the curriculum, list of 
textbooks and so on. 

I would like to read you a short excerpt from 
the book Jam in the Bed Roll as related by Frank 
Jackson (1979: 98-99). 


When I was in Edmonton, I went to see Dr. 
McNally, the Deputy Minister of Education. 
He’d been principal of the high school in 
Medicine Hat when we lived there, and had 
taught my sisters Grace and Bert. I asked how 
they were making out teaching the Rankin 
children at Carcajou by correspondence, and I 
told him we’d just built a log community hall 
at Keg River, about thirty-five feet by twenty- 
five feet, and I suggested that we could use it 
for a school, as we had about thirty children of 
school age who’d never been to school. I told 
him that my wife was in England, and would 
endeavour to entice a teacher to come out, if we 
had a school. 


‘What would you need to make your hall into 
a school?” asked Dr. McNally. 


“Shingles for the roof, windows, a few planed 
boards to make window and door casings, a 
door, and paint for them, and a heater.” 
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“It sounds O.K. to me, I'll try to get you a 
grant to do all this.” He brought the Minister 
in, and I related it all again to the Minister, 
who said, 


“We will see what we can do for you. But you 
understand Frank, that Keg River is a long way 
away.” 


“True enough,” I said, “But still in Alberta!” 


They gave me a grant of three hundred dollars. 
That bought shingles, windows, some boards 
and a heater. I freighted them free. I called a 
meeting of the homesteaders and told them 
what I’d done, and that we now had a school as 
well as a hall, though when we got a teacher 
she would have to be paid. The government 
grant for a teacher was one dollar a day, for 
two hundred and ten teaching days per year. The 
teacher’s salary was six hundred dollars per 
year, so we should have to make up the 
difference, three hundred and ninety dollars. 
There would also be firewood to get out and 
saw for the school and teacher. Janitor work 
could be done by the children and the teacher, 
and they would have to haul drinking water 
from the river in buckets. 


The Department of Education provided one 
reader for each child free, but all other books, 
scribblers, pencils etc. had to be provided by 
the parents ... 


We formed a school board, with Emma 
McDonald as secretary and myself as chairman. 
When Emma got a school ordinance, we had a 
board meeting. Fred said he was haying at the 
Chinchaga and couldn’t come, but whatever I 
thought was fair was O.K. by him. We 
couldn’t abide by the ordinance entirely, as we 
were too late in the year forming our school 
board. However, we went ahead with the topic 
of taxation. There were only sixteen taxpayers 
in the district plus the two stores. The 
majority of the children of school age were 
Métis or Indian, whose parents were trappers 
and paid no tax. We started with our tax to the 
farmers at ten cents an acre, sixteen dollars per 
quarter section. The stores were taxed at 
thirty-two dollars each. That would give us 
$320 towards the $390 needed for the teacher’s 
salary. Emma was to send out assessment 
notices to all farmers and businesses to be 
followed by tax notices. 


There was a howl from the farmers about the 
school tax. 
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“Just where do you think we can get sixteen 
dollars from?” 


“That’s your worry,” I said. According to 
what I heard later, much of the money came 
from trading moonshine to: the Natives for 
furs. We made up the balance of the money we 
needed by holding dances in the hall, where we 
charged 25 cents admission. 


Mr. Letts could tell a somewhat similar story 
as it happened in Fort Vermilion or Andrew Donutz 
in the case of the Ponton School. These are isolated 
incidents, but common in the development of the 
North. 

The earliest schools were built on land donated 
by the settlers. As these areas had township surveys 
done, one corner was always set aside as school land 
and later schools were built on this land. 

Each one room school had its own set of board 
members and a secretary-treasurer. They could then 
apply for a grant if they had enough students. The 
grant was based on the number of students and the 
number of school days per year. Community co- 
Operation was certainly found in these early schools. 
Taxes were sometimes paid with wood for stoves or 
boarding the teacher where that was necessary. Pupils 
co-operated with janitor work. The pupils carried in 
the wood. 

The bigger boys made kindling with a craw- 
knife. There would often be a community “work 
bee” in the fall to mud the cracks in the school 
walls and to white wash the inside. 

With many grades in a school, the older students 
without question would willingly help with the 
junior grades with word study, spelling, dictation, 
marking mathematics or any other designated chores. 
Community co-operation then was absolutely 
necessary for the functioning of the school. Today 
with “the government” running education for us, we 
find it hard to meet the teachers once a year. Teachers 
came in from outside (another part of the province, 
or elsewhere) and the community made a considerable 
effort to make them feel at home, and indeed to 
provide what they could to help them survive 
mentally and physically. Mrs. Kay Hancock has 
many stories to tell of how she and other teachers 
were taken out to homes to spend the weekend or 
become involved in some recreational activities. 

Mrs. Iola Clarke also has many a story to tell 
of the life of teachers. When she first went north she 
taught at Hay Lakes. From the ferry landing in Fort 
Vermilion it was a three day trip by wagon or 
sleigh, provided by whoever was going that 
particular time. The experiences encountered on one 
of these trips alone can hold one’s attention for an 


hour or more. I’ve heard Mrs. Clarke tell of coming 
15 miles by team and cutter to a New Year’s Eve 
dance when the temperature was -72°F (-58°C). 
Many teachers like these and others such as Mrs. 
Jessie Slade McGrew, Doris Black and too many 
others to mention, married men who also had come 
in from outside and became pillars of development in 
the saga of the North. 

The original settlement of Fort Vermilion was 
related almost.entirely to the fur trade. As more and 
more people moved into the area, their needs and the 
responses to them changed. Different dimensions 
were added. In the area of law and order 
complications began to develop as conflicts arose 
over land tenure and many other issues. More 
children were born in the area and health care needs 
became a more important factor. The parents of the 
children did not have the community elders as readily 
available to them as did the Indians of the area who 
could call on a wealth of background knowledge to 
resolve the daily problems. Agriculture developed to 
supply food needs for the people and their animals. 
Improvements in communication and transportation 
became more necessary. Land survey also became 
essential. 


Police Service 

The first RCMP officer in the area was by 
himself, with only an appointed deputy who looked 
after his dog team, helped on trips and filled in 
wherever and whenever he was needed. The deputy 
was usually someone from the community. Tommy 
Bourassa was one of the first. The deputy appointed 
was very important to the RCMP’s ability to cover a 
very large area. It represented community 
involvement which was expanded in time of need. An 
example of such an occasion occurred when Bud 
“James” Porter shot a man in Fort Vermilion and 
escaped across the river. He bought a gun and 
ammunition at the Lawrence Store and then told 
what he had done and that he intended to shoot a few 
more. The men of the town were informed of the 
incident and as the RCMP were out of town, they 
formed a group and went to look for Bud. They 
found the shack near town where he had gone, and the 
magistrate went up to the house to talk him into 
giving himself up. After some very tense moments 
the magistrate entered the house only to find Bud had 
shot himself. 

We now have RCMP stationed at several 
locations in the region with very modern support 
systems. The role of the community in law 
enforcement has lessened so much so as to have 
become almost non-existent. 


The Changing Roles of Government 


Health Care 

Survival in the development of the north was 
dependent on helping one another. The first doctors 
and public health nurses were paid by government, 
but the community was required to supply a house 
and firewood, as well as to provide transportation, 
which usually meant a horse, and supplies to feed it. 
It was the cooperation of community members that 
brought in the message of an illness and assisted the 
doctor to the place where the sick person was. The 
federal government was responsible for Indian health 
care and sent in representatives once a year at “Treaty 
Time.” They would take x-rays and vaccinate for 
smallpox. The first hospital was established by the 
Catholic Church in Fort Vermilion and run by the 
Sisters of Providence. It was community co- 
operation and support that built the hospitals and 
nursing stations and kept them running. Bingos, even 
in the 1930s were common to raise money for a new 
hospital. It was not until 1970 that the Government 
of Alberta took over the operation of the hospital in 
Fort Vermilion. We now depend almost entirely on 
the provincial government for direction and funding 
to run our health care facilities. 


Communication 

“Moccasin Telegraph” (word of mouth passed 
on from one to the next) was how information 
originally travelled. When the government built the 
telegraph line, a faster link with the outside world 
was established. There was a local telephone system 
by 1936 connecting the Mission Hospital, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, the police, and Mrs. Kidds 
rooming house, restaurant and pool hall. The doctor 
also had a phone over to the Hudson’s Bay Company 
of North Vermilion (Buttertown). About 1940 Dr. 
Hammond and Mr. Campbell set up radio 
communications with Little Red River and Hay 
Lakes. Alberta Government Telephones now provides 
a modern telephone system. 


The Northern Communities Today 

Governments at the federal and provincial levels 
are beginning to recognize more and more the need 
for involvement of the people. This is for the sake of 
the larger community, but also for the well-being of 
individuals of the community. Being able to make a 
positive meaningful contribution to the community 
in which you live has more therapeutic benefits than 
to have a psychologist in the crowd, and I might add, 
at a great deal less expense. 

We now see governments decentralizing 
authority. We are seeing more and more government 
programs like “Community Futures” where money 
is given directly to the community through 
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responsible hands, and people are helped to help 
themselves by developing meaningful employment 
programs. Government is realizing that self-help has 
many benefits, and although it is less controllable, it 
is much more cost effective and much closer to 
meeting these needs of the people. 

New Horizons, a federal government program 
for helping senior citizen groups to furnish and equip 
their drop-in centres, is another example. The labour 
is donated by the seniors themselves. It gives them a 
reason to get up in the morning and to feel of some 
importance to their communities. 

Family and community support services is an 
example of the Alberta Provincial government 
giving strong support to preventative care programs 
at the local level. The municipalities involved decide 
what are needed, through boards and advisory 
committees. Each project raises a portion of its own 
costs and has a core of volunteers. In Fort Vermilion 
this translates into a drop-in Community Resource 
Centre, Information Referral services, help to 
seniors in organizing their own programs, assistance 
to play school, a welcome to newcomers with a 
special welcome basket, and many other community 
forms of assistance. 

Cooperation was an essential part in helping to 
integrate settlers into communities. Today it is 
needed more than ever to give our seniors, our youth 
and everyone in-between, a feeling that we are 
contributing to and are important members of our 
community. 
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Government Funding: A Legacy of Dependence 


Fred Didzena 
Tribal Administrator, Dene T’ha Tribal Government 


Mr. Fred Didzena was born and raised in Chateh. His community interests include communications and local 


government. 


Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. I 
apologize for my tardiness. I hope that this will be a 
good and enlightening conversation after my speech. I 
have deviated a little bit from doing an antiseptic 
analysis of programs funded by the federal 
government to Indian bands. And now I shall begin. 
The topic about which I am going to speak is called 
“Funding: a Legacy of Dependence.” 

Often in the media, people hear discussions and 
arguments between the Indian First Nations and the 
federal government over funding. Often their 
response is to criticize the First Nations for 
dependence on the government without understanding 
the circumstances leading to the current situation. To 
raise your awareness, I wish to briefly discuss the 
history of the Dene Th’a relationship with the 
federal government, a legacy of dependence. 

As with all First Nations, the Dene Th’a was at 
one time self-sufficient and self-reliant. Self- 
government had been a way of life for various small 
clans around the Hay Lake and Bistcho Lake areas. 
There was no federal government around to interfere 
with their lifestyle until the end of the nineteenth 
century. Family units were strong and small as each 
member had an important role to play in sharing the 
family’s life. 

However, with European colonization and 
commercial exploitation of the land, family and 
lifestyle began to change. No longer were the young 
men hunting only for the survival of the family. 
Hunting and trapping became a means to obtain goods 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company. The distances and 
the difficulties of hauling goods for the most part 
meant that the lifestyle of the people continued 
much the way as it had before. The Dene Th’a began 
to have a trade relationship with the fur traders 
which would grow until the means of survival was 
dependent upon that relationship. With the signing 
of the treaties so began the initiation of government 
funding and what was supposed to be a relationship 
of trust with the federal government. The surveying 
of reserves set the stage for Crown leases of forestry 
and oil exploration within our traditional hunting 
and trapping areas. Such further commercial 
exploitation gradually reduced our families’ ability 
to remain self-sufficient. Consequently, with the 


opening of the Hudson’s Bay store in Hay Lakes, the 
people became more dependent insofar as we were 
less able to harvest the number of furs needed to 
meet our increasing needs for supplies from the 
store. 

During the last 40 years we have witnessed an 
even greater slide into dependency. The segregation of 
our youth into boarding schools further weakened 
families. The old tradition of training the youth by 
our elders ended. Our youth, once they had become 
educated, were well-equipped to be self-reliant in 
neither the non-Native nor the continually changing 
Native world. 

The 1960s which were boom times for all 
Albertans witnessed the deepest despair of our 
people, to such an extent, that our chief, Harry 
Chonkolay, suggested that social assistance be 
brought to the reserve. At that time, people received 
rations, including flour, bacon, lard, sugar etc. This 
was the worst of times for our people. Promised a 
better way of life by the Department, our people 
moved to Habay and later to the present site of 
Assumption. 

In the 1970s things in some ways improved. 
Revenues from oil leases improved the band’s ability 
to meet the peoples’ needs. Prosperity in the 
Canadian economy meant that funding was available 
for the band but it was the Department of Indian 
Affairs which decided what kind of projects we 
needed and how they were to be designed. The people 
were not consulted. This was the age of the Big Fix, 
where one megaproject would put people to work 
and solve all their problems. One example was the 
sawmill which was built after our men marched on 
the streets of Edmonton demanding jobs in 1968. 

The 1980s have been both good and bad. Today 
our administration has moved forward to the point 
of assuming control of both the social assistance and 
the education programs. Both initiatives have been 
tremendous success stories. Our social development 
program is offering more than a welfare cheque and 
is actively creating jobs. In fact, in three years, we 
have created over 600 months of employment for 
band members who would otherwise have been on 
social assistance. Further, there has been a renewed 
enthusiasm about education in Assumption, in part, 
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due to the fact that now community members sit on 
the school board and are now making decisions about 
educating their children. 

Although we are taking advantage of 
Opportunities allowed to us by the federal 
government to once again make our own decisions and 
mistakes, we are faced with vast government 
bureaucracies all allegedly here to serve us but only 
on their terms, terms which have usually undermined 
our independence. The best example of this situation 
is our housing program. In the face of inflationary 
cost and the extra expense of building homes in the 
North, departmental funding has not kept pace with 
costs. Past departmental neglect in the housing area 
has resulted in a tremendous shortfall in housing 
units. It is not uncommon to find ten or more of our 
people living in a small two-bedroom house. 

To meet this need, we decided to use our trust 
funds accrued from oil royalties to build houses. To 
preserve these funds for our children’s financial 
heritage, we chose to charge all persons receiving 
new houses a user fee. In this way our people would 
have housing which they would value because they 
would be in essence paying for it over a period of 
some years. But as I stated above, this escape from 
dependency was not acceptable to the Department. 
They refused to allow the payment of these user fees 
by a majority of our families who are receiving social 
assistance. There appears to be a double standard here. 
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If any of those families as stated, decided to move to 
High Level and rented a house from anyone, that 
person would be paid. It would be the same as 
spending all of the Heritage Trust Fund with no 
thought of replacing the expended dollars. 

So, to sum up, since the signing of the treaties, 
we have seen the decline of our people into the 
depths of dependency and despair. We have seen a 
once proud people become dependent on government 
funding. Our grandfathers who suffered the pain of 
separation from their children in the boarding school 
witness their grandchildren become trapped in a cycle 
of institutionalized poverty and alcoholism. We have 
also seen many good ideas that the government has 
for us fail. 

We have seen many ideas but really only one 
answer. The Dene Th’a must again have the power to 
make decisions for themselves. What I am talking 
about is self-government: self-government where our 
people can make decisions of how our funding can be 
best spent to meet our needs and defeat this cycle of 
dependency; self-government where our relationship 
with government changes from that of our begging 
on bended knees to one of partnership in creating our 
future. This will not be an easy task for many but 
with sincerity and good will from both sides, I think 
it can happen. The price we pay now is small 
compared to that which will be paid by our youth 
and society as a whole. 


The Triumph of Trust: Native Self-Government of Educational Services in 
Northland School Division No. 61 


Fred J. Dumont 


Fred Dumont’s impressive career has included positions as Official Trustee of Northlands School Division, 
President of the Alberta Vocational Center at Grouard, ten years as a School Superintendent and 16 years as 
Mayor of High Prairie. His contributions to life in northern Alberta were recognized in 1985, when he was 


awarded the Order of Canada. 


Preamble 

On December 10, 1983 at 2:00 p.m. in Peace 
River, Alberta, the transfer of the authority to 
govern the geographically largest school system in 
Alberta took place. Representing the Government of 
Alberta was a provincial government-appointed 
Official Trustee, and representing the Native 
community was a duly elected status Indian, who had 
been selected on that date as Chairman of the Board. 
The election of the Chairman was done by 
elimination ballots involving 27 trustees, each of 
whom had been elected chairmen of their respective 
Local Community School Boards. The Local 
Community School Board trustees had been elected 
using the same rules and regulations (Local 
Authorities Election Act) as were used in all School 
Board and Municipal Council elections in Alberta. 

A capsule summary of a researched file on the 
Official Trustee, Fred J. Dumont, which is held at 
the Chancellory of Canadian Orders and Decorations 
in Ottawa, provides a clear and concise overview of 
the process which culminated with this historical 
occasion of December 10, 1983. 


As a direct result of initiatives undertaken 
during his incumbency as Official Trustee of 
the Northland School Division No. 61, the 
lives of many thousands of people of Native 
ancestry residing in some 27 different 
communities in Northern Alberta were truly 
enriched. Their quality of life was not only 
enhanced during the two year term, but will 
long continue to improve as a result of the 
legacy of self-government and permanent 
physical structures and infrastructures put in 
place during his term in office. He assumed 
full responsibility to govern an educational 
system which had a 25 year history of 
governance problems, low morale among 
employees and constituents, and inadequate and 
in some instances dreadful school facilities. The 
distrust of and contempt for the governing 
authority prevalent among the parents and 
employees reached such a critical point that the 
then Minister of Education, David King, was 


required to dissolve the government Board on 
November 25, 1981. It was under these 
circumstances, and within an environment of 
distrust, that the incumbent assumed the 
responsibility to govern the system in place, 
while at the same time develop and implement 
‘anew mechanism directed at making the system 
fully self-governed within two years. The 
assignment was deemed to be an herculean 
exercise which commenced on the day after the 
governing board was dissolved, and culminated 
with the establishment of twenty-seven Local 
Community School Boards consisting of 144 
trustees of Metis, non-status Indian, status 
Indian and non-Indian ancestry, using the 
standard secret ballot election procedure 
provided for by the Local Authorities Election 
Act, Alberta (Chancellory of Canadian Orders | 
1985). 


In May, 1983, Bill 58, a bill to amend the 
Northland School Division Act, was given third and 
final reading in the Alberta Legislature. The Bill had 
been developed through an extensive and well- 
orchestrated program of consultation with school 
system stakeholders, as well as with senior 
management of the Department of Education over a 
period of one and a half years. 

The amended act was proclaimed into law on 
September 1, 1983 by Lieutenant-Governor Ralph 
Steinhauer, at a public forum held in the newly 
constructed Mistassiniy High School in Desmarais. 

The Northland School Division Act 
(Government of Alberta 1983: Appendix A), 
contains provisions never before included in an 
Education Act in North America. For example, other 
than the usual authorities provided for in the 
Department of Education Act, this act authorized the 
following initiatives: 

1. Recall of elected trustees 
2. Election of a chairman for each Local 

Community School Board from among its 

elected trustees 
3. The proclamation by the Minister of Education 

of each Local Community School Board 
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Chairman as a trustee of a 27-member Board of 

Trustees of the Northland School Division. 

4. Status Indians (Band members) could stand for 
local election and vote, without placing their 
special status as Treaty Indian members in 
jeopardy, provided the Band had entered into an 
education agreement with the School Division. 

5. The Chairman of the Governing Board is to be 
chosen from among the 27 proclaimed trustees at 
the Board’s organizational meeting to be held 
prior to October 15th of each year. 

In summary, during a period of two years and 
ten days a total of 21 new school and school-related 
facilities were planned and completed or near 
completion at a cost in excess of 65 million dollars. 
The new schools were designed by five Alberta 
architectural firms. As part of the architect’s fixed 
fee contract, a clause was included requiring the 
architect to seek advice, direction and approval from 
the Local Community School Board, and the 
community as a whole before and after design, and to 
maintain continuous consultation until the 
completion of the construction of the facility. 
Infrastructures, such as water and sewage systems 
formerly operated by school authority, were made 
the responsibility of the Municipal Government of 
the area, and through employment policy change, a 
greater emphasis was placed on recruitment of 
professional staff who had demonstrated a 
commitment and skill to work with the less 
advantaged population of Alberta. 


Historical Perspective 
Years Prior to Establishment of the Northland School 
Division No. 61 

In the year immediately prior to the end of 
World War II, the Alberta Government changed the 
School Act, which among other provisions, allowed 
for the implementation of targetted grant formulae 
to support the delivery of education to Albertans, 
and permitted the “4 by 4” (four miles by four 
miles) School Districts to join together to form 
Divisional Authorities or Consolidated School 
Districts. A great majority of School Districts 
pooled their resources to form School Divisions. A 
smaller number consolidated into one district, 
leaving the authority to govern to the wealthiest of 
the districts. The School Divisions governing 
authorities were composed of elected trustees from 
each sub-division (wards). Each sub-division was a 
legally described area approved by the Minister of 
Education, and in most part included more than one 
organized School District and all unorganized 
districts within the boundaries of the wards. The 
Minister of Education appointed a school inspector 
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(Superintendent) to oversee the operation of each 
School Division. Consolidated districts were 
inspected by a Superintendent-at-large, or in some 
cases by the Superintendent of the nearest School 
Division. 

The result of all this was that several hundred 
unorganized School Districts were more or less left 
without representation on the governing authority 
and very few had a school where population pockets 
were found. The vast majority of these isolated 
communities’ population was predominantly of 
Indian ancestry, including eight Métis Colonies and 
no fewer than twenty-five Indian Reserves. In a 
relatively small number of these communities, the 
clergy established mission schools complete with 
dormitories. Children, who were predominantly of 
Indian ancestry, were “boarded out” by their parents 
to the “Missions.” On Métis Colonies, a minimal 
education service was provided by the Department of 
Social Services and the Métis Betterment Branch. The 
Colony students did correspondence school lessons, 
under the “watchful eye” of Colony managers or 
Colony welfare workers, most of whom had not 
received teacher training of any kind. An example 
was the case of a very good, but illiterate sawmill 
manager of a Colony who handled the teaching duties 
when the mill was closed during break-up in the 
spring until freeze-up in November. His major 
pedagogical tool was a two-foot strap made from a 
discarded sawmill belt. When the sawmill was 
operating, the school house was closed. 


Northland School Division No. 61 in its Infancy 

Some ten years after the organization of School 
Divisions, triggered by the described changes 
mentioned above in the School Act, third world 
conditions of abject poverty continued to be the norm 
in the isolated settlements of northern Alberta. In 
order to correct the inequalities in socio-economic 
and educational opportunities, which were becoming 
more and more visible to the rest of Albertans, the 
Government undertook some specific initiatives. 

One was to establish and fund community 
animator programs in isolated areas, similar both in 
nature and modus operandi to the infamous 
“Company of Young Canadians” of the early 1960s. 
The work of the animator types raised peoples’ 
expectation levels to unreal heights followed by a 
“failed promises syndrome” so intense that lack of 
trust of anyone from outside the community had the 
effect of rendering counterproductive expensive (per 
Capita) initiatives to improve the socio-economic 
conditions. The funds expended on such things as 
roads, infrastructure and enhanced medical and social 
services were seen as negative dollars being spent by 


the elected members of the Legislature representing 
the areas. 

A second major initiative which this paper 
addresses specifically was the one directed at 
bringing education to the children who lived in 
unorganized districts, Métis Colonies and Indian 
Reserves not served by a Federal Government school. 
Under the tutelage of a government-appointed public 
trustee, who was a senior Department of Education 
bureaucrat and remained so during his entire term, 
the Northland School Division No. 61 was born with 
its head and only office located within the four 
walls of the Senior Department of Education 
bureaucrat’s office in Edmonton. Since this person 
had served many years as a high school inspector, it 
was not deemed necessary that the Northland School 
Division needed a School Superintendent, as other 
School Divisions were required to do by law. The 
Division’s Official Trustee was perceived to have a 
“direct pipeline” to the Province’s Treasury, 
allowing him to do what he thought was best 
without too much regard to costs or consultation 
with those being served. 

Most of the unorganized districts in Northern 
Alberta were by edict made part of the Northland 
School Division, including some districts that could 
have naturally been served by an _ existing 
neighbouring School Division. In addition, six of the 
eight Métis Colonies (East Prairie and Kikino-Caslan 
Colonies excluded) were included as part of the 
system. The Northland School Division also actively 
sought out educational service agreements with the 
Indian Affairs Department to operate the schools on 
Indian Reserves not located within the boundaries of 
an existing School Division. 

The decade that followed was one in which the 
Provincial Government, through the Northland 
School Division Official Trustee, was seen to have 
delivered a paternalistic, god-father type of 
educational service to Native people. All but a very 
few of the school buildings were prefabricated 
Outside the area and moved to a site in the 
community. Mobile homes were also used to house 
instructional staff. A cloud of impermanency and 
uncertainty as to what was going on hovered over the 
community. Lack of consultation by authorities with 
the parents, the absence of any semblance of 
continuity within the instructional staff from 
month-to-month, let alone from one year to the 
next, led the people to believe that the school did 
not exist as an integral part of the community, but 
was something imposed from on-high. The fenced-in, 
barbed-wire teacher-trailer complex, the 
hopelessness that parents felt about their chances of 
being heard by the authorities in Edmonton about 
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what was being done to their children at the school, 
and the fear of loss of family allowances if the child 
did not attend regularly or dropped out of school 
before age 16, all led to a deepening feeling of 
distrust and hostility. 

The firm belief of community leaders, as well as 
the Minister and senior management of the 
Department of Education, that through community 
involvement, the education of children, parental 
attitudes toward the school, and pupil achievement 
and retention would be better, brought on a change 
of governance style in the sixties. 


Board of Trustees Governance 

An adjustment to the Northland School Act in 
1960 allowed for constituting the Division into sub- 
divisions. The people of each of the five sub-divisions 
were asked to nominate an individual or individuals 
to the position of trustee of the Northland School 
Division Board. Nomination papers were provided. 
The nominee required the signature of at least five 
other adult residents of the sub-division to be 
eligible for appointment by the Minister of 
Education. 

The sub-divisions were large, so the elements of 
competition and disagreement between and among the 
Native communities within each sub-division were 
visible and extreme as had been the case historically 
with many issues in those communities. 

It is reported that very few public meetings and 
forums were held involving all sub-division 
stakeholders. Rather, nominees submitted to the 
Minister were generally sponsored by the most 
politically keen community in the subdivision, or as 
years went by, from the nominee who collected the 
most signatures by going door-to-door. Since the 
position of trustee was seen as a well paid job, the 
interest in being selected by the Minister was very 
high throughout the years that the Board was in 
place. The procedure used by the Minister to make 
the final selection from the list of nominees from 
each sub-division involved a multi-faceted, trial and 
error means of determining who to select. 
Subsequent to the appointment of the charter 
member, the additional component of past 
performance as a trustee was likely a mitigating 
factor in making the appointment decisions. 
Nevertheless, the application of this procedure was 
fraught with problems right from the outset. The 
major obstacle was the inherent absence of trust in 
the appointee by the people resident in the 
communities, other than the trustee’s home 
community. Through no fault of the trustee, actions 
taken by the Board might very well have reinforced 
the view that other communities’ needs and 
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expectations were being ignored. 

The expressed concern that the trustee was there 
for self-interest and the honorarium led to envy, 
which in turn resulted in divisiveness. It is fair to 
assume that a great deal of mistrust was fueled by 
the principal and staff of the school, who felt that 
they had been treated unfairly compared to the school 
in the trustee’s community. 

The two remaining members of the Board of 
Trustees, the Chairman and Vice-Chairman, were 
appointed by the Department of Education. The 
Superintendent of Schools was also appointed by the 
Department of Education in consultation with the 
Board of Trustees. 

The Chairman, a non-Native professional 
educator who was formerly a Minister of Education, 
was a full-time salaried Chairman and Chief 
Executive Officer. A well-appointed administration 
building was headquarters of the Northland School 
Division in Edmonton. Later, the Northland Division 
centralized its administration in the Town of Peace 
River by building a relatively large facility in an 
excellent location. The Chairman continued to 
commute from Edmonton. The Vice-Chairman’s 
position was rotated among senior Department of 
Education staff, who in turn commuted to Peace 
River to attend the Board’s monthly meetings. Over 
a period of one and a half decades, the Northland 
School Division Board maintained the same general 
mix of trustees. That is, a Chairman acted as the 
system’s Chief Executive Officer, a Vice-Chairman 
represented or was perceived by the people to 
represent, the interests of the Department of 
Education, and there were five appointed members of 
Native ancestry. Generally, during most of the 
period in question, the resident appointees were 
female. A rare exception saw a male Native member 
appointed as trustee. For the first decade, the 
Superintendent of Schools was someone seconded 
from the Department of Education. During this 
period no fewer than four different Senior Officials 
of the Department of Education were seconded to 
assume the Superintendency duties for the system. 
None of them saw the assignment as presenting any 
degree of permanency, hence families remained behind 
in Edmonton, while the official travelled up to Peace 
River on Monday and returned home on Friday. 
After approximately a ten year period, the board was 
authorized to appoint its own Superintendent. 

For the most part, this governance structure 
provided a clear framework upon which the school 
system could develop immediate and long term plans 
and policies. However, a key aspect of the structure, 
the Chairman’s position of power, perceived or real, 
created potential for uncertainty in the minds of 
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resident trustees and their constituents about 
whether or not any real change in the decision- 
making process had been effected. In this light, the 
Native people were understandably reluctant to 
enthusiastically place their trust in the system, given 
their past unpleasant experiences with non-Native, 
non-resident authority figures. There, no doubt, 
existed a “deep sense of disappointment” with the 
official trustee because the Native people had high 
expectations that they would get a better deal all 
along. Until the parents saw that the majority vote 
on the Board held by the constituents had indeed 
provided them with decision-making authority over 
what the schools did to and with their children, as 
promised, the initial step towards building a trusting 
relationship could not be effectively taken. This 
deeply entrenched feeling of distrust of non-Native 
authority was broadly based and growing. Left 
unchecked for any period of time, it would surely 
have had serious consequences indeed for the 
Northland System. An immediate adjustment to this 
reality would no doubt have been disturbing and 
difficult for the trustees and the head office 
executives. 

Despite the adjustment problems involved in 
shifting from a “top-down” to a “bottom-up” 
Strategy, it was not deemed, by this writer and 
others, to be an insurmountable challenge. Had this 
governing authority seized the opportunity available 
to adapt proactively through planning and foresight 
rather than reactively seeking out confidence-building 
initiatives on a “scattergun” basis, it would likely 
have emerged from this changing, uncertain and even 
dangerous business of having others genuinely 
involved in helping to set the rules, as a stronger, 
more credible and trustworthy legal authority. 

A research study entitled “An Assessment of 
Educational Needs of Northern Albertans” (Dumont 
1976) included, among the review of all other 
educational initiatives north of Highway 16, a brief 
and cursory assessment of the operation and the 
degree of success the Northland School Division No. 
61 had achieved to that time in meeting its mandate. 
From a review of the recorded minutes of meetings 
of the Board, it was blatantly obvious that very soon 
after the inaugural meeting the Board was seriously 
mired in “administrivia.” That is, day-to-day 
detailed operation decisions of its thirty-odd schools, 
scattered across all parts of northern Alberta, each 
presenting a set of unique problems, were the major 
if not the total focus of the discussions and motions. 
Monthly meetings, all held at the Division’s head 
office in Peace River, stretched out on many 
occasions to as long as four full working days. Two 
mitigating factors were identified as being causal in 


moving the Board of Trustees to assume an 
administrative role. The first, and perhaps the 
principal reason, was the fact that the Chairman of 
the Board was also its Chief Executive Officer. The 
line that separated his role as policy-maker in tandem 
with fellow trustees, and that of the administrator 
of the policies appeared to be non-existent. The 
second reason relates to the natural tendency of any 


trustee to feel more at home dealing with the — 


concrete, as opposed to debating general mission 
statements and broad policy issues. 

The assessment also brought to light the 
impression that the Northland Board more often than 
not, made policy and administrative decisions under 
conditions of organized anarchy. This happens, of 
course, in most organizations some of the time. 
However, in Northland’s case it happened most of 
the time. The unique and important characteristic of 
this model of decision-making is that the decision 
process is not a sequential series of steps that begins 
with a problem and leads to a solution. Indeed, it 
appeared in Northland’s case that the problem- 
identification and problem-solving stages were not 
always related to each other. Solutions were not 
always connected to problems. Problems existed that 
never generated a solution, especially if it was left 
sitting out of sight for a while. In the meantime, the 
stakeholder affected generated some local “smoke” 
and while waiting in vain, drew a not easily 
forgotten conclusion that the trustee was not to be 
seriously trusted to address the problem identified. 

It appeared that Northland’s decision-making 
procedure took on a random quality. At times, when 
a problem, participant, choice and solution. happened 
to connect at one point, the problem was solved. 
Over a span of time an unusually high number of 
these types of decisions were reached to the 
betterment of education for Native students. There is 
no doubt that the trustees, individually and 
collectively, worked very hard using this less than 
efficient way to bring about many positive changes to 
the system. 

Another study (Swift, Carney and Ewasiuk 
1977) done by a provincially-appointed Task Force in 
1977, drew a number of conclusions and made some 
recommendations about the governing authority. It 
was an in-depth study which involved an analysis of 
the Board’s decision-making procedures as well as 
extensive public consultation to seek recommenda- 
tions and suggestions from those being served by the 
system to enhance educational opportunities. Drop- 
out rates, teacher turn-over, housing, curriculum, 
parental participation opportunities, distrust of the 
Provincial Government, confidence in the Board, 
reorganization and nepotism were discussed among 
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many other issues. The absence of trustworthiness 
appeared to be the common thread holding the issues 
together like beads on a necklace. Through actions of 
the Board and Administration, most of which were 
well-meaning, the Northland and Senior Administra- 
tion created for themselves an image problem that 
just would not go away. The feeling of mistrust, 
combined with visible lack of success in getting the 
students to succeed, reflected a mind-set more than 
actuality. Because the mind-set was there, it could 
always be conjured up when results fell short of 
local expectations. 

For the purpose of this paper, it suffices then to 
highlight the Task Force’s general assessment of the 
matter of trust in government and the concurrent and 
crucial need to imbue the people of the north with a 
feeling that by participation in an electoral process 
they could secure local control of the education of 
their children through the Northland School 
Division. Trustees themselves were seen by the Task 
Force as the sole initiators of trust. It was deemed 
crucial that the incumbent trustees venture out 
immediately to make a role for themselves with the 
intent of becoming a force in regenerating trust in 
the low-trust society constituted of people who the 
system was organized to serve. 

The trustees, as they commonly functioned as 
members of this Board, were seen to serve two major 
purposes: they satisfied the legal requirements, and 
they provided the cover of legitimacy for the 
Chairman. The Task Force concluded that there 
existed a significant public perception that the 
Northland Trustees were largely honorary and 
ineffective. In other words, they were not seen as 
trustworthy. Once they were clearly and publicly 
identified as being largely fictitious, their presence 
would breed more distrust than if there were no 
trustees at all. 

This state of affairs fueled the cry for more 
solutions by Government. The Government then 
decided to conduct yet another study (MacNeil, 
Jonson and Norberg 1981) of the system’s operation. 
Its authors, MacNeil, Jonson and Norberg, reached a 
similar conclusion, in which the first of some 20 
recommendations was that the Minister of Education 
should immediately dissolve the Board. 

Under usual circumstances, both the policy- 
makers and the policy implementors (staff) have a 
share in building trust. The Northland Central office 
staff (administration) had a major responsibility for 
performance that merits trust. However, since the 
level of trust had been so low for so long, it can 
logically be concluded that implementors of policy 
could not deliver it. It was then left to the Trustees 
of Northland to fulfil what their title implied and 
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become initiators of trust. The Trustees apparently 
failed to see this as their role. 

Finally, it is the writer’s view that trust begins 
with good motives. There is no doubt that the 
Trustees in question had these. However, competence 
and a way of sustaining competence needed to be 
added to good motives. It would have been difficult, 
but possible, for the Northland Trustees to be seen 
as persons who were trustworthy if they could have 
been seen as being unusually sensitive to people’s 
needs and visibly acted as an effective bulwark 
against the abuses of power by the administration 
that was perceived by parents and teachers as 
happening on a daily basis. The trustees could have, 
above all others, insisted that the administration be 
committed to serve and not to hurt, or worse still, 
to save people from what was identified by the 
outsider to be negative Native Cultural forces at 
work in the community. 

Arising initially from a recommendation of the 
Dumont Study (1976), the Department of Education 
commissioned the development of the Education 
North Theoretical Model (Department of Education 
1978). This was a model to allow for meaningful 
parental involvement in the operation of the school 
serving their children. Under this model all northern 
educational systems were contacted to allow the 
piloting of the plan in selected communities under 
the jurisdiction of different School Divisions and 
Separate School Districts. It was with a great deal of 
consternation that this writer realized, during a 
meeting with officials of Northland, that the Board 
of Trustees and the Administration of the Northland 
School Division were not at all enthusiastic about 
this type of local activity taking place. Therefore, 
during the first phase of the program, when several 
societies were formed and began their activities 
directed towards assisting the local schools in their 
work, the Northland School Division sat on the 
“sidelines.” As more societies registered and began 
functioning in other communities, the Northland 
School Division allowed the pilot project to be 
tested in the Wabasca-Desmarais communities. 
Understandably the project, which necessitated 
frequent evening meetings, placed more demand on 
the Divisional Board Trustee and the administration 
in terms of travel and meeting time at the outset. 
However, it was not deemed to be too taxing by 
other northern administrations. Rather, it was seen 
to be time-effective, because numerous matters 
related to the day-to-day operation of the school 
required less senior administrative concern and 
attention. 

During the four years prior to 1978, the 
Department of Education entered into discussions 
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with School Division authorities with operating 
school areas bordering on Northland School Division 
districts, with the view to encouraging the districts 
to secede from Northland and join a neighbouring 
School Division. Discussions dealt with the quality 
of service available, accessibility to high school 
service, and the availability of transition grants 
which would allow the receiving system to serve the 
annexed areas without placing an undue financial 
burden on their own taxpayers. Generally speaking, 
the School Divisions in question were amenable to 
doing just that. However, despite the incentives 
offered to the contiguous school systems, a 
relatively small number of Northland’s districts 
were transferred. The Fairview, Fort Vermilion, 
Peace River, High Prairie School Divisions and the 
County of St. Paul assumed the responsibility for 
educational services for a total sum of six districts. 
All the annexed districts had one characteristic in 
common, in that the majority of their residents were 
non-Native. This writer, a Superintendent of one of 
the Divisions at the time, experienced the dynamics 
of public meetings called by the Northland 
Divisional Board to discuss possible transfer. There 
was no doubt as to the degree of opposition put 
forward by Northland officials to the idea. Most of 
what was debated addressed non-pedagogical issues. 
An extreme example was the information given to 
the gathering in the writer’s presence by the 
Northland Board Chairman, that the parents would 
have to pay for the kids’ running shoes if they 
decided to join another School Division. 

Given that many of the one-time isolated 
settlements had become part and parcel of the social 
fabric of the larger community where the former 
isolated community residents did their shopping, and 
received their medical, recreational and financial 
services, it was only logical that the School 
Authority located close by would surely be able to 
meet educational needs in selected communities, quite 
likely more efficiently than an authority centralized 
in Peace River. Had the evolutionary process of 
gradual amalgamation of these areas within existing 
School Divisions been allowed to take its course, the 
Northland School Division would likely have become 
an easily manageable system as Gcihers in the North 
have proven to be. 

The moves, both subtle and direct, on the part of 
this governing authority to prevent other school 
systems in the North from helping the cause of 
education to Native children were puzzling, and 
reasons given difficult to decipher. During the later 
years, prior to dissolution, the system was in danger 
of seriously malfunctioning. The Native Trustees 
were distrustful of its central administration, and 


demonstrated this lack of confidence by individually 
assuming administrative duties in the sub-division, 
such as inspecting classrooms, riding school bus 
routes to check out a complaint about the bus driver, 
or about the behaviour of certain students and 
monitoring the work of school custodians, among 
other administrative roles. It would be unkind to 
support the generally expressed view of parents 
which was that these Trustees’ motives were strictly 
financial in nature. It is true that the Trustees 
received a full day’s honorarium for each day, 
however abbreviated, that they devoted time to these 
sorts of activities. There is little doubt that the 
distrust of and contempt for the governing authority 
prevalent among parents, principals and teachers for 
too long a period, would reach a critical point as a 
result of this type of trusteeship. The reactive mode 
precipitating the action of these trustees was in 
harmony with the approach generally adopted by the 
Governing Authority, Official Trustee or Board of 
Trustees governance over a period of 25 years. 
Numerous examples of decisions which led to 
Initiatives to solve problems, perceived or real, 
actually made the problem worse, basically because 
the problem was not clearly visible or defined. One 
initiative, for example, to solve an apparent problem 
in the Fort Chipewyan community, led to a 
separation of school authorities in that community. 
It appears that a complaint(s) was received by the 
Board that there was too much emphasis on religion 
in one of the Federal Government schools 
administered by a religious order and operated under 
contract by the Northland School Division. The 
Superintendent’s solution to this apparent problem 
was to ban the display of any religious symbols of 
any sort in that school. The noise generated by this 
action was heard throughout the North. As a result, 
the school in question sought and received 
independence. It was not until ten years later than 
the wounds inflicted had healed sufficiently to allow 
the new Northland Board to reunite that community 
to the point of being able to serve all Fort 
Chipewyan students under one large roof. 

In concluding this historical sketch, two well- 
known facts deserve being highlighted: The first fact 
was that the Northland Board never authorized its 
succession of school superintendents to assume the 
role of Chief Executive Officer. A motion is 
recorded that this be done a few days prior to the 
Board’s dissolution by the Minister of Education on 
November 25, 1981. It has been speculated that some 
Trustees had been privy to the Minister’s intention 
to dissolve the Board. The second fact was that the 
Northland School Division No. 61 had not published 
over its 25 year history a clear and concise mission 
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statement which was supported and understood by 
all. Hence, an old dictum may appropriately be 
applied to this school systems litany of governance 
problems: — no wind blows in favour of the ship 
that has no port of destination. 


Historical Perspective 
Reformation of Northland School Division 

The initial steps taken were directed at nurturing 
a confidence within the Native people of the north, 
that by participating in an electoral process, they 
could secure local control of the education for their 
children through the Northland School Division. The 
initiative undertaken can be summed up simply by 
saying that it was about redeeming promises and 
getting on together (the Government of Alberta and 
the people of Northland) with the job of building a 
relationship of trust which could effect positive and 
credible changes to this educational system. 

The policy of the Department of Education had 
undergone substantial change in terms of the amount 
of provincial government dollars allocated to fund 
the operation since the organization of the Northland 
School Division 25 years ago. The policy also 
permitted the system’s local tax base to grow 
through the assignment of tax revenue from power 
and pipe line assessments. The Provincial/Local 
Government funding ratio changed from 100%/0% to 
90%/10%. It goes without saying that the 
Government had an obligation to the rest of the 
people of Alberta to be seen as exercising the 
necessary control to ensure wise and prudent use of 
public funds. Perhaps, due to this obligation, the 
Department of Education could not effect any 
substantive change in policy directed at implementing 
a less paternalistic approach. 

The Minister of Education faced no easy job 
dislodging the policy which was demonstrated to 
have been expensive, demonstrably ineffective, and 
had likely done more harm than good both to the 
people it was meant to serve and to the Government 
of Alberta. However, it was timely that after the 
MacNeil et al. study (1981) and so much dissent, 
bordering on hostility over the years that the 
Minister was able to take a bold step toward 
democratization of this service. This was done by 
dissolving the Board of Trustees and appointing an 
Official Trustee whose Terms of Reference were 
clearly spelled out (Appendix B). 

Generally, the Official Trusteeship was intended 
as a significant transitional period for committing 
the local populace to assuming responsibility for the 
next phase of improvement. The period of 
appointment was term specific, commencing 
December 1, 1981 to October 31, 1983. Subsequently, 
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the term was extended to December 10, 1983 to 
allow for the October election results to be 
finalized, and for the new Board to observe at least 
one public meeting, chaired by the Official Trustee. 
On December 10, 1983 the authority to govern was 
transferred to the newly elected Chairman of a Board 
composed of 27 trustees. 


The Process and the Mechanism 

A review of the research conducted on the 
system’s operations since its inception led to two 
conclusions: the first being that mistrust, between 
the client and the organization, between clients and 
between stakeholders within the organization was 
perhaps the single, most dysfunctional force 
preventing the Northland School Division from 
properly fulfilling its mandate; the second had to do 
with an apparent lack of vision and innovativeness, 
perhaps brought about by the constraints imposed by 
higher authorities who appeared to exercise a great 
deal of zeal to protect provincial financial interests. 
The research interestingly presented a view that 
numerous opportunities to effect change presented by 
the challenge of the diversity and the vastness of the 
system, were brilliantly disguised by external 
authorities and the system’s administration as 
possible problems for some future time for the 
Board. 

Understandably, the Board of Trustees was “gun 
shy” about allowing some of the authority to flow 
to the local people or to introduce an innovation in 
one school and not in others for fear of setting 
precedents. All schools then generally maintained a 
status quo operation. A change when effected, was 
made applicable to all schools despite their 
uniqueness and wide disparities in ability to deliver 
service of high quality. 

In laying the foundation for a change in 
governance style, the Official Trustee applied 
researched trust-building theories, suggestions 
arising from the three studies conducted since 1977 
and personal knowledge gained from on-site 
inspections of the operational dynamics of the 
Frontier School Division serving northern Manitoba, 
and the Rae-Edso, NWT experiment in local 
government. 


Community-Board Liaison Experience 

The primary focus of the “new Northland 
Board” was aimed at gaining public trust. The mech- 
anism developed had two separate and independent 
reporting lines (Appendix C). 

The most crucial installation of this mechanism 
was seen to be the community-liaison arm. Headed 
by a Commissioner, a successful businessman born 
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and raised in the Fort Vermilion area, who had been 

the co-chairman of the Northern Alberta Develop- 

ment Council, the community liaison arm reported 
directly to the Official Trustee (Chairman). The 

Commissioner was supported by four Northland 

master teachers, each assigned an area consisting of 

between four to seven communities. All but one of 
the communities (Anzac) had an operating school 
with a staff complement ranging from one to twenty 
teachers. The recruitment and appointment of area 
officers totally committed to the concept of parental 

involvement in a meaningful way was deemed to be a 

“make or break” exercise insofar as the trust- 

building task was concerned. 

The Commissioner, a non-educator, possessed an 
inborn sense about personality characteristics which 
made some people more credible and thus more 
worthy of trust than others. The notion that this 
component of the organization was seen consistently 
by the communities as totally independent of the 
central authority (the other reporting line) was of 
paramount importance. The Commissioner and the 
four area community-liaison officers steadfastly 
remained faithful to the notion of reasonable and 
responsible independence. The leadership, tenacity, 
dedication and zeal to build trust in the system, and 
to have subordinates report without fear of 
reprimand or intimidation by the central authority, 
all initiatives taken which were dysfunctional to 
building trust was most evident, despite the doom 
and gloom predictions of prevailing “wisdom” at the 
time. The Area Officers functioned extremely well 
as animators and facilitators. The first task for the 
Chairman, in the company of the Commissioner, was 
to visit each community to discuss and exchange 
views about the process of bringing local government 
to the communities. Each step was clearly outlined 
and a commitment was made right at the outset that 
the Chairman’s end of the bargain would be met, and 
further that it was incumbent on the community 
members to accept their responsibility to fulfil their 
part of the bargain, rather than simply complain or 
write letters to the Minister of Education. 

The steps decided upon during the course of the 
community meetings were as follows: 

1. A thorough review of the MacNeil Report was 
to be completed at public community meetings 
organized by Area Officers, as well as at 
informal group meetings, family visits by the 
Area officers or someone employed by the Area 
Officer to ensure that everyone in the community 
was familiar with the report. A copy of the 
report was left with each family. 

2. Flowing out of the study sessions and public 
meetings was to be a plan to organize a local 


advisory group to assist the Principal and staff 
with any matter where the Principal deemed 
parental assistance was needed. 

The submission of local election plans to the 
Commissioner to select members of the interim 
advisory group. The plans, as it turned out, 
reflected some elements of trust on behalf of the 
community members and faith that the new 
Chairman was going to do what he said he would 
do. 

The Commissioner, through the Area Officers, 
approved a plan for each of the 27 communities, 
which involved a secret-ballot election of a set 
number (3-7) local trustees. Nominations, on a 
prescribed form, were received by the Area 
Officers. If more nominations were received than 
were required, an election day was set. 

The establishment of interim Local Community 
School Boards, using the Local Authorities 
Election Act as a guide, was accomplished 
within five months of the Official Trustee’s 
appointment. Interest in the election was very 
high. Only in one district (Nose Creek) were the 
trustees elected by acclamation. In many 
districts twice as many candidates as needed were 
nominated. In several districts (Cadotte Lake, 
Little Buffalo, Atikameg and Garden River), in 
excess of 15 people were nominated to fill five 
to seven positions on the Board. By April, 1982 
the Northland School Board had 27 duly elected 
interim Community School Boards in place. 
Interim Local Community School Boards were 
to elect a chairman from among themselves, hold 
a minimum of one monthly meeting, keep a set 
of minutes for submission and official receipt at 
a public meeting of the governing authority 
(Northland Board). 

On recommendation of the community-liaison 
arm, the Chairman approved payment of a small 
honorarium to the local chairman, trustees and 
the secretary of each interim Local Board. 

Duties and terms of reference of interim Local 
Community School Boards were developed by 
each Local Board for submission to the 
Commissioner. Over a period of three months, 
research was undertaken by the central staff, 
Community Liaison Director, the Chairman and 
the senior officials of the Department of 
Education. The consensus reached was that most 
of what the interim Local Community School 
Boards had individually submitted could in most 
part be incorporated in an acceptable Terms of 
Reference Document (Appendix D). The 
document was formally approved by the 
Northland Board and became the rules and 
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regulations to be followed by the interim Local 

Community School Boards. 

7. With the assistance of the Area Officer, interim 
Local Community School Boards arranged for 
joint-meetings and study seminars with other 
local boards within the area to discuss matters 
such as curriculum development, recruitment of 
staff and special projects for area schools. 

8. The interim Local Community School Boards, 
animated by Area Officers, assisted in the 
development of a new Northland School 
Division Act in time for the 1983 Spring Session 
of the Alberta Legislature. Suggestions and 
recommendations were expected to be discussed 
at public meetings and the majority views were 
to be made known to the Northland Board 
Chairman through the Area Officers and 
Commissioner. Consultations with the writers 
of the Act and Legislative Counsel would be in 
the form of public meetings organized by the 
interim Local Community School Board. The 
result of all this was the development of Bill 58 
— a bill to amend the Northland School Act, 
which was tabled during the Spring Session of 
the Legislative Assembly. 

In the interest of brevity, detailed information 
about the activities of each of the 27 interim Local 
Boards are omitted from this paper. Suffice to say, 
however, that the recorded meeting minutes, 
submitted for acknowledgment by motion at public 
meetings of the Northland Board, provided 
overwhelming evidence that the education service 
within Northland districts was being discussed and 
accepted more and more by the parents and that the 
seed of trust appeared to have been planted in fertile 
ground. 

By virtue of the fact that the minutes of the 
interim Local Community School Boards were 
received monthly and made part of the official 
minutes of the Northland Board at its public 
meeting, all constituents had the opportunity to get 
a reading about what was happening in all other 
districts. The Northland Board’s new policy with 
respect to open communication called for 
distribution of its meeting agenda and recorded 
decisions to the schools’ libraries and secretary of 
each interim Local Community School Board. 

From the inception of this procedure in June, 
1982 to December, 1983, no motion by an interim 
Local Community School Board for consideration and 
review by the Northland Board could be identified as 
not well-meaning and reasoned. A number of 
motions, of course, dealt with matters well beyond 
the interim Local Boards’ terms of reference and thus 
were not acceptable. In response to these, the 
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Northland Board would suggest a compromise, 
rather than an outright refusal. As well, a senior 
officer from Central Administration would be 
directed to attend a public meeting of the interim 
Local Board to provide the rationale for the decision. 


Northland Board Operations and its Central 

Administration 
On December 1, 1981 the first official meeting 

of the restructured Northland School Division Board 

was held. The Official Trustee (Chairman of the 

Board) introduced and passed a series of motions 

which effected the following changes. 

1. A Community-Board Liaison Commissioner was 
employed on a retainer basis. 

2. Authority was granted for the Commissioner to 
recruit and appoint four Area Officers to assist 
with the work. 

3. Approval was given to the employment of a 
number of term-certain contracted Senior 
Officials to assist in the massive undertaking of 
completing the “work plan” in a period of two 
years. 

4. The decision was made to hold regular board 
meetings on the fourth Monday of each month, 
with Peace River being the locale for the first 
meetings, with all subsequent public meetings to 
be held in the schools in the communities being 
served by the system. The notice of meeting was 
to be advertised in the relevant local paper and 
radio stations CKYL (Peace River) and CFCW 
(Camrose). 

5. A motion was passed directing the admini- 
Stration to prepare a detailed report, for 
immediate consideration on the condition of the 
school facilities in each of the 27 communities, 
and to address in detail the building needs for 
each of these communities. 

6. Approval was given the Superintendent to sign 
cheques and official documents on behalf of the 
Board Chairman. The Superintendent’s position 
as Chief Executive Officer was also confirmed at 
the same time, thus effectively removing the 
Chairman from having to deal directly with 
administrative matters. The Superintendent 
moved into the former Chairman’s well- 
appointed office. It should be noted, however, 
that by the end of the fiscal year 1982, a motion 
was passed which stripped the Superintendent of 
the Authority to sign on behalf of the Chairman. 
The “quick response” action envisioned by the 
Chairman as a positive move to reinforce 
perceptions of efficiency and sincerity in dealing 
with day-to-day operational concerns, was being 
subverted supposedly in interest of maintaining 
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certain safeguards against error. What actually 
took place was that the cheques which were 
issued with dispatch by the finance department 
were simply delayed by the lack of the second 
signature, that of the Chairman, who had 
delegated the responsibility to the Superinten- 
dent. 

It was suspected that the _ reluctance 
demonstrated by the Superintendent to continue to 
give quick approval to payments for services rendered 
had very little to do with workload or concern about 
correctness of payment, but rather more as a form of 
penalty to those individuals or businesses who had 
complained to the Chairman about some of the 
Superintendent’s actions. 

After the first meeting was held, the writer was 
left with the feeling that whatever was done, the 
system would do no more than be catching up with 
the rest of the northern school systems. Generally, 
the feeling was one of pessimism that local 
involvement would result in nothing else but 
additional burden on an already over-worked staff. 
Some guessed correctly that the end of what was the 
Northland School Division would soon arrive. Those 
who predicted this would happen, were in fact saying 
that the addition of a direct communication link 
between parents and the Board Chairman was 
unheard-of in educational circles, and would surely 
prove unworkable or unmanageable, and thus destroy 
the organization. 

Over a two-year period, the Northland Board 
held 29 public meetings for purposes of conducting 
the affairs of the School System. All but six of 
these meetings were held at schools or community 
halls in 20 different communities. Two meetings 
were held in the same communities: Grouard, 
Atikameg, Little Buffalo, Wabasca-Desmarais, Gift 
Lake, and Calling Lake. The communities where the 
Board did not conduct a monthly meeting were Nose 
Creek, Panny Camp, Chipewyan Lake, Pelican 
Mountain (Sandy Lake) and Loon Lake. 

The meetings did not vary in structure or 
procedure from month-to-month, and generally 
lasted under four hours. The Chairman was 
accompanied at the meetings by the Commissioner, 
the Area Officers, the Superintendent as Chief 
Executive Officer, the Assistant Superintendents of 
Support and Instruction Services, the Director of 
Maintenance and the Community School Board 
Liaison Director. Other instructional and central 
office support staff attended, when directed to do so 
by the Superintendent, to personally present a report 
if same was deemed to enhance the proceedings of the 
day. The local school principal was always invited to 
attend by the Chairman. 


The Chairman opened to public discussion all 
matters under consideration. Meetings were 
generally well-attended and lively. Over a quarter of 
a million dollars worth of accounts payable were 
considered at each meeting. The accounts payable 
motion (who was paid how much for what) usually 
prompted a greater number of questions from the 
audience than most other motions. The public was 
provided with the same package as that used by the 
Chairman and officials in conducting the business of 
the meeting. 

A greater emphasis was also given to the 
minutes of the interim Local Community School 
Board meeting(s) of the host community. At the 
same time, the public was able to see in “black and 
white” what other interim Local Community School 
Boards were making motions about. 

This very exercise was seen later by researchers 
and analysts of process as being a key initiative in 
building trust, since it provided community-minded 
individuals with a broad outlook on the development 
needs of the system, and it assisted the public to 
start identifying short and long term goals. The 
process 1s deemed to have been a positive force in 
assisting the public to suggest reasoned approaches to 
enhancing the prospects of access to better 
educational services for their children. 

The decisions made by the Chairman at the first 
meeting on December 1, 1981, without doubt 
represented the mounting of a serious attack against 
the long and deeply entrenched distrust of authority 
mind-set held by the public. 

Once this major thrust had been initiated, the 
Chairman, rather than dismantling the organization 
existing at dissolution, began to build vigorously on 
the many achievements of recent years in improving 
the education opportunities for the youth of the 
jurisdiction. 

Over the period of about 20 months, motions 
were passed and decisions implemented to reinforce 
and add to the following very significant and 
successful past initiatives: 

1. The completion of new schools in the 
communities of Atikameg (Whitefish Lake 
Reserve), Big Prairie Métis Settlement, Trout 
Lake, Peerless Lake and Desmarais and the school 
modernizing program in the community of Gift 
Lake. 

2. The provision of additional resources for the 
student placement and boarding program for high 
school services. 

3. The addition of staff and the development of 
policy and guidelines to increase the extent and 
quality of consulting services available to 
Students in the system as well as those attending 
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schools across Alberta. 

4. The aggressive pursuit of the recruitment and 
training of bilingual (Cree-English) para- 
professionals to assist teachers bridge the culture 
gap between the classroom and the home, for 
example, teacher-aides, library-aides, counsellor- 
aides. 

5. The provision of additional funds to complete 
and distribute to every Grade One classroom a 
primary grade reader being developed by teachers 
and parents located in the Little Red River area, 
which removed the cultural bias contained in 
current materials. This was done in order to 
better meet the educational needs of the 
beginning students whose only language of 
communication was Cree. 

6. The decision to allocate more funds to intensify 
and speed up the curriculum adjustment and 
differentiation projects. 

7. The support by the Chairman for more extensive 
and intensive professional development activities 
for teachers and principals. 

8. The development of policy directed at enhancing 
teacher retention and recruitment practices. 

The process used by the Northland Board during 
the Chairman’s incumbency can best be described as 
one which was steadfastly and aggressively directed 
at building on the positive features of the system, 
while at the same time reforming the decision- 
making procedures formerly in use, in order to 
develop in the public an attitude of awareness of the 
benefits of an education and pride in their schools. 

The exceptional responsibilities of the 
Chairman’s trusteeship merited additional funding 
during the transitional period leading to local 
governance. One area receiving special attention from 
the Provincial: Government was the provision of 
additional capital funds to build a permanent, fully 
functional school building in all communities with 
inadequate facilities. This funding was not easily 
accessed by the former Board. 

The Chairman availed himself of the clear 
opportunity to develop an intensive and meaningful 
consultative relationship with the people in the 
communities needing new schools. Every aspect of 
each project was carefully orchestrated to allow for 
people’s involvement every step of the way. A 
community meeting was held to announce that the 
proposal to build a school had been approved by the 
Minister of Education. This was followed by the 
appointment by the community of an interim 
advisory committee to assist in selecting a site and to 
work with the architect to design the school. The 
Advisory Committee was also charged with making 
recommendations with respect to the building 
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contractor, to assist the architect and project manager 
supervise the construction and to identify local 
people to work on the project. 

A specific directive of the Minister of Education 
to the Chairman stated that all planned facilities 
must include space for the health unit nurses to 
administer to the preventive health needs of students 
and community residents, a gymnasium designed to 
allow community activities such as weddings, wakes, 
funerals, community meetings and bingos, and a 
kitchen facility for use by the people to cater to the 
community functions held in the gymnasium, and for 
use by the school to prepare and dispense the noon 
hour hot lunch program. 

School facilities, each of which accommodated 
the Minister’s directive, were designed or completed 
or nearly completed during the two year period in 
the following communities: Anzac, Conklin, Janvier, 
Grouard, Cadotte Lake, Loon Lake, Garden River, 
Sandy Lake, Chipewyan Lake, Gift Lake, Little 
Buffalo, Trout Lake, Peerless Lake, Big Prairie, 
Paddle Prairie and Wabasca. In addition, several 
condo-apartment style teacher accommodation 
projects were completed. The Little Buffalo project 
was stopped at the design stage due to circumstances 
beyond the Chairman’s control. 

The schools were no longer “fenced in” 
buildings. Fences were generally installed for their 
decorative or aesthetic value, and also to prevent 
roaming horses from destroying the playground. The 
local people expressed a great deal of pride in 
“their” school. As previously stated, had the former 
Board been able to use this concrete tangible tool, it 
would likely have captured equally as well the 
people’s interest and confidence. 

Throughout the Chairman’s incumbency, on only 
two occasions were there interventions in 
administrative matters at the community level. One 
occasion involved an emergency meeting called by 
Local Community School Boards representing the 
Sandy Lake, Wabasca and Desmarais communities to 
deal with a petition requesting the immediate 
dismissal of the principal of the Mistassiniy school, 
the area high school serving students from the three 
communities. The interim Local Community School 
Boards, under the chairmanship of the Northland 
Chairman, after considerable debate reached a 
reasoned and logical decision in response to the 
petition. A letter of response to the petitioners, 
approved through consensus of trustees in attendance, 
was sent to the petitioners by the Northland 
Chairman. The other occasion involved an emergency 
meeting in Garden River (located on the western 
boundary of Wood Buffalo National Park). The issue 
was the possible secession of the Little Red River 
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Band Schools from the Northland jurisdiction, 
triggered by the one-year long delay in starting the 
construction of a new school at Garden River. The 
matter was settled amicably when the Chief of the 
Band received unanimous consent of people in 
attendance to see the project through. It turned out 
that the Band in question gave the usual notice of 
separation from Northland after the school had been 
completed. 


The New School Act 

The approach used by the Department of 
Education in cooperation with the Official Trustee to 
develop a new act (the Northland School Act) to 
allow for greater local participation has been 
previously described. 

One provision of this new act deserves 
highlighting. Section 5(2) states that the local board 
chairman is to hold office during the pleasure of the 
school board committee. Under Section 10(2) the 
members of the legal authority (Northland Board of 
Trustees) are those persons elected as chairmen of 
local school committees under Section 5(2). In other 
words, local electors have the authority to recall the 
Northland Trustee at their pleasure. 

This provision was seen as absolutely essential 
by the Chairman in order to prevent the build-up of 
alienation against the Trustee, as had happened 
previously. Knowing that they had the right of recall 
the people had no reason to harbour feelings 
associated with perceived or real unjust treatment of 
the trustee. 

Conventional wisdom at the time was that this 
provision would result in chaos and lack of 
continuity of the legal authority. Quite the contrary, 
the provision caused the trustee to be more 
responsive and therefore more trusted. By having the 
authority to recall, the people had little reason to 
complain about the effectiveness of their 
representative. This engendered feelings of 
confidence, especially because the people had a way of 
dealing with the problem themselves, if a problem 
arose. As expected, the mix of trustees (local board 
chairmen) on the governing Board did not change 
significantly during the ensuing three years as a 
result of the recall provision. 

The new act also legitimized the. procedures 
which had been used by the people to select their 
first interim Local Community School Boards during 
the first year of the official trusteeship. Section 4(1) 
provided for the election of a Local School Board 
Committee for each sub-division (community) in 
accordance with the Local Authorities Election Act. 
Under Section 4(3) members of the Local School 
Board were to hold office for three years and remain 


in office until the organizational meeting of the 
Board following the next election. 

The Community-Board Liaison arm of the 
Northland system repeated the steps which had been 
taken previously to organize the interim Local 
Community School Boards. The Commissioner acted 
as the Chief Returning Officer and the Area Officers 
were designated as Returning Officers for their area. 
Deputy Returning Officers and Poll Clerks were 
appointed as required. These people were without 
exception local residents. 

The elections were held on the day called for in 
the Local Authorities Election Act. An 
organizational meeting was subsequently held to 
select a Chairman and Secretary. The minutes of the 
27 organizational meetings were submitted to the 
Northland Board. By way of a motion by the 
Chairman, these minutes, which included the motion 
selecting the Chairman, were approved without 
exception. The result of this action, was the official 
recognition of each Chairman as a Trustee on the 
Board of Northland School Division. It was this 
group of 27 persons who met in Peace River on 
December 10, 1983 to assume the responsibility to 
govern the system. 


Postscript 

The effort to develop and implement local 
government for the Northland School Division was 
not in vain. A letter from the Minister of Education 
(Appendix E) succinctly describes the end results of 
the exercise. 

The writer was in contact with the Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Support Services for the 
Department of Education in August, 1988. This 
Assistant Deputy Minister, a veteran and highly 
respected educator, charged with overseeing the 
operation of Northland School Division No. 61, 
speaks with enthusiasm about how well the system 
is Operating, having made slight adjustments to the 
original mechanism put in place five years ago. He 
reports that a high level of trust has been maintained 
and many new innovations have been introduced to 
meet the special educational needs of Native children 
in an efficient and effective manner. 


The Triumph of Trust 


It is fair to conclude that trust in the elected 
officials is now the engine that propels this 
educational system to serve the people it was 
organized to serve. Indeed, trust has appeared to have 
triumphed. 
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Economic Development and Modern Resource Utilization 


Fort Chipewyan Papers 


Alan Wahlstrom, Chair 

General Manager, High Level Division, Canadian Forest Products 
For about 15 years, Mr. Alan Wahlstrom was involved with the lumber operation at Sweetgrass Landing in Wood 
Buffalo National Park, run by Swanson’s Lumber Company. He lived at the mill for three summers, working with 
many people of the region. Swanson’s Lumber Company, which eventually terminated its operation at Sweetgrass 
Landing, was later acquired by Canadian Forest Products. 


Fort Vermilion Papers 


Ms. Pearl Newman, Chair 
Councillor, Improvement District 23 


Ms. Pearl Newman is a long-term resident of Fort Vermilion, having farmed there since 1951. In 1989 she retired 
as Director of Further Education, but she still chairs the Further Education Council. She is also involved with the 
Fort Vermilion Community Library. 
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Synopsis 


Both Fort Chipewyan and Fort Vermilion have 
complex economies, rooted in their fur trade past, 
yet inextricably linked to and dependent upon 
government initiatives in the region and elsewhere. 
The papers presented in these concurrent sessions 
leave an impression that the communities are quite 
different in their primary economic activities: that 
Fort Chipewyan residents rely primarily on bush- 
based resources, and Fort Vermilion residents rely on 
farming. In fact, Fort Chipewyan residents are 
seeking new industries for their community, and 
bush-based activities are crucial to many residents of 
the Fort Vermilion region, who still hunt and trap. 
The conference organizers had expected that Dene 
T’ha Chief Harry Chonkolay would talk about bush 
subsistence activities and present a more balanced 
picture for the Fort Vermilion region, but he was 
unable to attend the conference. This session and the 
one which follows (5B) draws a picture of a diverse 
and complex northern economy. 


Fort Chipewyan 

The Fort Chipewyan presentations were chaired 
by Alan Wahlstrom, associated for many years with 
Swanson’s logging and sawmill operation in Wood 
Buffalo National Park. They showed continued 
personal reliance on bush-based resources: large 
game, fur-bearers, and fish — as well as local 
efforts to generate additional economic enterprises. 
Jerome Slavik dealt with the political economy of 
Fort Chipewyan, considering the crucial roles played 
by the band councils in securing government funding 
and then determining its distribution to members, 
which gives the councils tremendous local political 
and economic power. At the same time, it requires 
skilled leadership, especially in managerial and 
administrative arenas. He believes that there is a 
limit to economic growth and job expansion in Fort 
Chipewyan, and that eventually its people will have 
to leave — although without severing their ties — 
to find employment in the Fort McMurray area. In 
the process, the disproportionate power of the bands 
will diminish. In response to a question about the 
future of the bush sector activities, he predicted that 
hunting, fishing, and trapping would continue, but 
that in the future they would be recreational rather 
than primarily economic. As they have always done, 
bush users will utilize modern technology. 

By contrast, Eleanor Wein and her co-author Jean 
Sabry reported on the significant nutritional and 
caloric contributions of bush or “country foods” to 
the diets of Fort Chipewyan and Fort Smith Native 
users. As researchers have found in other regions, 
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Wein’s interviews revealed that Native users of wild 
meat, fish, and plant foods have diets higher in 
protein and many nutrients. However, they are 
lacking or potentially lacking in calcium, folate, and 
vitamin A. Their research methods were outlined, 
and the data amply presented in several tables. As 
they suggest, their findings should be important 
considerations not only to matters of health, but 
also to political decisions about land use that could 
affect access to country foods. 

The final speaker, Carl Granath, is a Fort 
Chipewyan resident who has been actively involved 
in local efforts to establish, operate, and expand a 
locally-controlled commercial fishing operation. 
Until 1969, commercial fishing on Lake Athabasca 
was controlled by McInnes Fish Company; the 
creation of the Freshwater Fish Marketing Board 
opened the way for the establishment of a 
community fishing co-op (for pickerel), something 
which community leaders had been requesting for 
several years. The Delta Native Fishermen’s 
Association benefited from government assistance 
and strong community support. Although the fishing 
season is short — usually about four weeks — 
fishing can be an important source of income. A good 
fisherman can take home up to $30,000. The 
fishermen would like to develop the fishing industry 
and extend the yearly use of the fish plant. However, 
the fishery is threatened by the potential pollution 
of Lake Athabasca and the Athabasca River from the 
logging and mill operations planned for the 
Athabasca River and Peace River Basins and from the 
Oil sands plants near Fort McMurray. The worry 
about pollution was a constant theme at the 
conference; it was addressed in later sessions. 
Granath reminded listeners that there was inadequate 
compensation for the closure of the fishery due to an 
oil spill one year. Fort Chipewyan residents want to 
guarantee the investment of dollars and energy they 
intend to make in the commercial fishing operation, 
and also to protect their lifestyle more generally, 
which is still closely linked to the resources of both 
water and land. 


Fort Vermilion 

Edwin Ward, a Councillor for Improvement 
District 23, chaired the Fort Vermilion session. The 
three papers presented addressed topics related to the 
expansion of agricultural land and commercial 
enterprises in Fort Vermilion, the neighbouring 
community of La Crete, and the region. Andrew 
Haden and Dr. Geoff Ironside delivered the 
preliminary results of a research project into 


differences between Mennonite and non-Mennonite 
approaches to farming and consequences for 
agricultural expansion in a region still considered to 
be an agricultural frontier. Following a brief review 
of the growth of agriculture, from the garden 
horticulture of the fur trade posts to modern 
extensive grain fields, the paper explores the role of 
farming in the Mennonite lifestyle and attempts to 
use this behaviourist approach to account for greater 
agricultural expansion by Mennonite farmers in the 
Fort Vermilion region. It also explains the process 
by which such expansion is enabled by the Alberta 
Government, especially through the Farm 
Development Lease. 

Complementing this farm-based study were two 
papers by Jake Wiebe and Bill Neufeld, both of La 
Crete. Wiebe detailed the strong population growth 
resulting from natural increase and immigration to 
the region, which is a Mennonite centre. He 
considered the expansion of retail businesses and 
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public services, one source of job opportunities for 
this growing population. It is a situation that may 
lead residents to pressure the Alberta Government to 
support programs to generate new jobs and to 
provide new land for agricultural expansion. 
Although such expansion might be detrimental to 
more traditional land uses of hunting and trapping, 
these possibilities were not explored. 

Bill Neufeld focused his presentation on the 
businesses that service the farming community. He 
outlined the availability of agricultural supply 
businesses and trucking firms, as well as the 
problems relating to a lack of a grain-handling 
facility. The message was brought home that farming 
and businesses based on farming are insufficient to 
provide adequate year-round incomes, so that off- 
farm work, especially in winter in the forest 
industry, is increasingly sought. The presentation 
addressed mostly male labour; the topic of female 
off-farm labour remains to be explored. 
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Economic Development and Resource Utilization: 
The Fort Chipewyan Indian Bands 


Jerome Slavik 
Lawyer, Ackroyd, Piasta and Lennie, Edmonton 


Mr. Jerome Slavik has worked in the past as a consultant to the fort Chipewyan Cree band. Currently a lawyer 
with an Edmonton firm, he serves as legal counsel to both Fort Chipewyan Indian bands and to a number of 


corporations in the community. 


I consider it a great honour and privilege to be 
able to address the gathering this morning to speak 
about one of my favourite places in Alberta, Fort 
Chipewyan. My topic, “Economic Development and 
Resource Utilization,” with particular reference to 
the bands in Fort Chipewyan, will try and give both 
an academic perspective on developments as well as 
some interesting facts about the economy of Fort 
Chipewyan. Before I begin, I want to say that 
although there are many ways one can approach 
discussing economy and resource utilization within 
that economy, the key factors in any economy are the 
people involved. The government and corporate 
sectors like to refer to them as “human resources,” 
but in small communities they are groups of 
individuals who work hard, who work together, who 
take risks individually and collectively. In my 
opinion, Fort Chipewyan, which is a relatively small 
community, has been blessed with a very high quality 
of leadership in all sectors of the community. In that 
regard, I think one of Fort Chipewyan’s greatest 
resources in the bands and in other sectors of the 
community has been the quality and vision of the 
leadership in the community. 

I want to shift to a more conceptual approach 
and talk about the political economy of Fort 
Chipewyan, because that is my background and 
because I believe that is the most effective, 
conceptual model to use in understanding the 
economy of Fort Chipewyan. In my opinion, it has 
had a tremendous impact on the _ historical 
development of the economy, the present economy, 
and it will continue to shape the future economy of 
the community. In talking about the economy of 
Fort Chipewyan, you have to start from the 
perspective of the public sector. There are at least 
five active levels of government in Fort Chipewyan. 
There is the Government of Canada, and through it 
the two bands, Chipewyan and Cree. There is the 
Government of Alberta, and through Alberta the 
Improvement District. It is the public sector which 
drives the economy of Fort Chipewyan. It is by far, 
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directly or indirectly, the largest employer in Fort 
Chipewyan, providing approximately 75 to 90 % of 
the jobs at any given time and providing 80-90% of 
the cash revenue. The major employers include Parks 
Canada, the Alberta Government, the schools, the 
bands, Canada, and the Improvement District. 
Moreover, most of the small contractors in Fort 
Chipewyan are dependent for their contracts on 
government agencies. 

There are a few private sector initiatives in Fort 
Chipewyan, such as restaurants and stores, but even 
these depend primarily on the revenue put into the 
community from the larger public sector. Syncrude 
Canada has a rotational work program in and out of 
Fort Chipewyan that provides independent non- 
government employment for some members of the 
community. 

There are approximately ten band crown 
corporations owned, in whole or in part, by the two 
bands. I will now describe these corporations and 
their structures to you. The Cree-Chip Development 
Corporation owns a three million dollar office 
complex in Fort Chipewyan (the Multiplex — eds.) 
that was financed primarily through government 
funding that the bands were able to secure; the 
largest tenant of the complex is the Government of 
Alberta. The Fort Chipewyan Tourism Corporation 
consists of four sub-companies owned by the two 
bands. The Fort Chipewyan Granite Company is 
owned by both the bands and financed primarily 
through economic development grants from the 
public sector. Cree Band Marine is owned entirely by 
the Cree Band. Mistahisipi Wilderness Tours, a 
tourism and trapping business, is owned by the Cree 
Band. The Fort Chipewyan Educational Development 
Authority is jointly owned by the bands and is 
responsible for band input into the educational 
system in Fort Chipewyan. 

These are all corporate structures owned by the 
bands, either individually or jointly. They are 
directed by the band councils. The reasons for so 
many community corporations relates back to the 


essential nature of the political economy in Fort 
Chipewyan. If there is going to be a major economic 
development initiative in the community it must seek 
outside financing. In nearly all cases, such funding 
comes from the public sector, through either Alberta 
or Canada and the various programs which they have 
set up to support economic development and job 
creation. Historically, Canada and Alberta have 
insisted upon a representative group of the 
community or preferably two or three representative 
groups of the community seeking the funding from 
them, to demonstrate community support for the 
initiative. So whether it is the Cree Band, the 
Chipewyan Band, the joint bands, or the Métis Local, 
they have to have a corporate structure that 
demonstrates community cohesiveness and support 
for the project, as well as an appropriate “business 
framework,” that is, a corporate structure to apply 
for these various kinds of funding. Consequently, the 
corporate structures are fairly complex in the sense 
that they must balance and integrate the different 
political and economic interests in the community. 
That shaping of the corporate environment in Fort 
Chipewyan is directly a result of the community 
being dependent on exterior public sector sources of 
financing for most corporate or entrepreneurial 
activities that occur in the community. 

I am going to speak more generally about Indian 
bands and Native communities in Alberta. The 
economies of these communities have not been well 
studied and articulated, but I think it is important to 
understand that Indian bands and Native communities 
are the primary magnet for attracting Canadian and 
Alberta dollars into a community. The best analogy 
would be to regard it as a prism, with the light 
being the various sources of financing available to the 
community from a multitude of government 
programs. These flow into the prism of the band and 
especially into the prism of the band council. The 
band council then redistributes these dollars into a 
variety of programs, jobs, services, and economic 
initiatives on behalf of band members. This economy 
is a very different type from that of non-Native 
rural communities or from the economies of urban 
areas. It focuses tremendous political and economic 
power in the hands of the band councils. 

In Fort Chipewyan, 60-70% of the population 
are treaty Indians. There are two band councils. 
Between them they control, directly or indirectly, a 
great deal of the exterior public sector financing that 
flows into the community. Therefore, the election of 
that leadership and the leadership of the band council 
is crucial in the effective utilization and economic 
development of that community. Fortunately, Fort 
Chipewyan has been blessed with excellent leaders in 
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recent years, which has, in part, directly contributed 
to the economic activities in the Fort Chipewyan area 
in the last decade. To demonstrate to you the 
importance of the prism of the band councils in the 
distribution of resources, the band councils are 
collectively the largest employers in Chip, they are 
the largest land owners, they own the largest 
number of houses in Chip, they determine which band 
members get houses, and what level of rent they pay, 
they are the major determinants of major business 
and economic initiatives, they provide many services 
to the majority of the community through the band 
programs, they are consulted by all exterior 
corporate and public bodies dealing with the 
community, and they play a very central role in the 
political and economic life of the community. The 
economic dominance of the bands has changed 
somewhat over the last few years with the 
establishment of the Fisherman’s Co-op (Delta 
Native Fishermen’s Association — eds.) and 
corporate structures that involve other elements of 
the community to undertake certain initiatives. 
However, the band councils and their corporations, 
which have been key actors in the economy of Fort 
Chipewyan, will continue to play that role. 

The nature of the economy and the nature of the 
skills in Fort Chipewyan are going to change 
dramatically in the future. In terms of income and 
revenue, it is no longer primarily a hunting, fishing, 
and trapping community or one requiring traditional 
skills such as lumbering. The kinds of skills now 
required in Fort Chipewyan to activate the economy 
are entrepreneurial, corporate, managerial, and 
administrative. In my opinion, it is those skills that 
are going to drive the future economy of Fort 
Chipewyan and that will change the character and 
composition of political life, business life, and the 
economy in the community. However, I think that 
there are limits to the growth of the economy in 
Fort Chipewyan. Once the community has a level of 
basic services and government services, the 
opportunities for industrial growth, commercial 
expansion, and increased number of jobs are 
extremely limited. It is an unforgiving economic fact 
of life that Fort Chipewyan is a northern, rural, 
isolated community. There will not be enough local 
jobs to sustain future population growth. It will, if 
it follows the pattern of Native communities and 
other rural communities in Canada, be exporting its 
young people and educated people to jobs in Fort 
McMurray, which will be one of the largest areas of 
economic growth in Canada in the next 20 years. 
Hopefully, through additional rotational work 
programs and other innovative programs, these 
people will be able to maintain their residence, and 
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certainly all of them will keep their ties to the 
community. The jobs they will be looking at will be 
in the industrial sector and the commercial sector of 
the heavy oil industry in the Fort McMurray area. 
The major employers will collectively employ 
10,000 people within ten years. Every educated 
northern person who wishes to have a job in any of 
those plants will have it as a result of the 
affirmative action programs which all three major 
companies are in the process of implementing. 

In the next 20 years this situation will 
significantly change the economy of Fort Chipewyan. 
It will mean that more people in Fort Chipewyan 
will be less dependent upon the political economy of 
Fort Chipewyan and the existing political and 
economic structures. They will have other sources of 
income independent of the community and its 
existing political processes. They will have more 
access to alternative lifestyles, alternative residences, 
and can pursue traditional and cultural activities on a 
more part-time, leisure basis. In some sense, that is 
welcome; in some sense, it is not. Because of the 
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changing nature of the economy, Fort Chipewyan 
will have a changing social, cultural, and political 
environment over the next 20 years. I think this 
community is well adapted to handle those kinds of 
transitions and changes. One of the strengths of a 
community like Fort Chipewyan is its resilience, its 
ability to adapt and change, and to accommodate 
effectively. That strength is attributed to the people 
in the community, and those skills are definitely 
going to be required with the huge economic changes 
that are going to be happening in Fort Chipewyan. In 
closing, I want to mention one of the projects: the 
four billion dollar OSLO Plant being announced 
today in Fort McMurray. That will create 7,000 jobs 
in that site in the next six years. It will have a huge 
economic and environmental impact on that region, 
and it will have a huge impact on Fort Chipewyan. 
The future for the children of Fort Chipewyan lies in 
the southern industrial sector and its growth and the 
community is going to need a lot of support to deal 
with those kinds of transitions. 


Contribution of Country Foods to Nutrient Intakes of Native Canadians 
in the Wood Buffalo National Park Area 


Eleanor Wein 


Graduate Program, Department of Family Studies, University of Guelph 


After obtaining undergraduate and graduate degrees in the subject of nutrition and foods, Mrs. Eleanor Wein 
began a Ph.D. program in applied human nutrition. She has focused on the contemporary diets and use of country 
foods by Native peoples in the Fort Chipewyan and Fort Smith regions. 


J. Henderson Sabry 


Professor Emeritus, Department of Family Studies, University of Guelph 
Dr. Jean Sabry advised Eleanor Wein throughout her graduate program at the University of Guelph. She has a 


broad range of experience in community nutrition. 


Introduction 

I am very pleased to be invited to speak at this 
conference recognizing the bicentennial of Fort 
Chipewyan and Fort Vermilion. Yesterday and today 
I have seen many people who made my time in Fort 
Chipewyan most pleasant and informative and who 
enabled me to conduct the study that I will speak 
about today. I wish to express my sincere thanks to 
all those people from Fort Chipewyan who helped in 
any way with this study. Fort Chipewyan is a very 
friendly community, and I certainly enjoyed the 
opportunity to make so many friends there. I also 
wish to acknowledge the assistance of Dr. Jean Sabry 
at the University of Guelph, who has provided 
valuable guidance throughout the study. 

There is no need to point out to this audience the 
importance of country food to northern Native 
communities. I use the term “country food” to refer 
to the traditional Native foods from the land, such 
as wild animals, birds, fish and berries. It is 
important, however, to document in a quantitative 
way the extent of use of country food and its 
nutrient contribution to contemporary diets. Such 
information is valuable not only to the communities, 
as they may wish to use these data in their 
negotiations with outside groups, but also as a 
contribution to the professional literature. By 
making the results available to a wide audience, it is 
hoped that professionals such as nutritionists, 
teachers, nurses, wildlife managers, and others, both 
Native and non-Native, will be able to acquire a 
better understanding of how food affects the quality 
of life in Native communities. 

Northern Native Canadians still rely on hunting, 
fishing and trapping to provide a part of their food 
supply, because of preference and because southern 
foods purchased in northern stores are expensive. In 


order to promote improved nutritional health among 

Native people, health professionals have strongly 

recommended a greater use of traditional country 

foods (Schaefer and Steckle 1980; Lawn and Steckle 

1985). It is important, therefore, to examine the 

frequency of use of country foods and _ their 

contribution to the diets of Native Canadians. 

The purpose of this study was to examine the 
food habits, nutrient intakes, and health-related food 
beliefs and food preferences of adolescent and adult 
Native Canadians living in the vicinity of Wood 
Buffalo National Park. This area was chosen because 
it is a region where Native people have good access to 
both country and store-bought foods. The study 
participants were Native people living in two 
communities adjacent to the Park: Fort Smith, NWT, 
and Fort Chipewyan, Alberta. 

In this paper I will present the main results of 
two parts of the study, the use of country foods, and 
the quality of diets. Specific objectives of these parts 
of the study were as follows: 

1. To document the frequency of household use of 
country foods and the seasonal pattern of this 
use. 

2. To examine the nutrient intakes of adolescent 
and adult Native Canadians in this region, and to 
compare them with the recommended levels for 
health. 

3. To determine whether frequent users of country 
foods have a diet of higher nutritive quality than 
infrequent users of these foods. 


The Sample 

Participants were first identified from band lists 
and knowledge of the Métis community, with the aid 
of a local Native informant. He indicated those 
households in Fort Smith and Fort Chipewyan likely 
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Table 1. Major Species and their Frequency of 
Use in 120 Native Canadian Households (number 
of occasions per household per year, mean + 
standard error). 


Number of occasions 


Species per year 
Large Mammals 128+13 
Moose 58+7 
Caribou 53+7 
Bison 15+4 
Bear 2+1 
Berries 63+10 
Jam oP aad | 
Cranberry 16+4 
Blueberry (av 
Strawberry 2+T 
Raspberry 24+1 
Saskatoon 1+1 
Fish 62+9 
Whitefish 32+6 
Pickerel 9+2 
Pike 9+] 
Lake trout 6+1 
Goldeye 221 
Sucker Yanea | 
Loch 1+1 
Fish eggs 1+T 
Inconnu 1+T 
Small Mammals 2744 
Hare 18+2 
Muskrat 511 
Beaver 3+1 
Lynx 1+T 
Waterfowl 19+3 
Duck 13+2 
Goose 5+1 
Swan it} 
Upland Birds 1522 
Spruce hen aml 
Ruffed grouse 4+1 
Ptarmigan Pasi i 
Sharptail grouse 1+T 
Beverages fend! 
Mint tea . 4+] 
Labrador tea 341 
All Country Foods 319 
T = trace 


to be frequent or infrequent users of country foods. 
Then approximately equal numbers of households in 
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these two categories were asked to participate. In 
order to obtain enough teenagers so that differences 
among generations could be studied, households with 
teenagers were identified through the school in Fort 
Chipewyan. 


Household Country Food Use Frequency 
Methods 

A country food frequency questionnaire was first 
developed based on interviews with 12 Native 
informants. This questionnaire asked the frequency of 
use by season of 48 species of animals and plants in 
60 forms (e.g., fresh, dried, organ meats). The 
household head was asked to estimate the frequency 
of use by season over the preceding year (September 
1985 to August 1986) for each food. A Native 
interpreter assisted in interviews with non-English- 
speaking respondents. Respondents reported the 
frequency by day, week, month or season, as they 
preferred. One hundred and twenty Native 
households participated in this part of the study, 64 
in Fort Smith and 56 in Fort Chipewyan. 


Results and Discussion 

Species Used: The species most frequently reported 
are listed in Table 1 in descending order of frequency 
of use within each category. 

Over all categories, the average frequency of 
consumption of country foods was 319 occasions per 
household per year. Animal foods predominated, 
with a heavy reliance on large mammals and fish. 
Large animals were used on an average of 128 
occasions per household per year, of which 58 
occasions were moose and 53 were caribou. Almost 
all parts of the large mammals, including bone 
marrow, fat, and organ meats were used, at least by 
some households. Fish were used on an average of 62 
occasions per household per year, of which 32 were 
whitefish. Except for berries (mean of 63 occasions 
per household per year), plant foods were seldom 
used. Overall the frequency of country food use was 
high, since some country food was used on an average 
of more than six occasions per household per week. 


Seasonal Pattern: The proportions of the various 
categories of foods are depicted in Figure 1. Seasonal 
differences are also shown here. 

The autumn season was characterized by the 
greatest use of moose (the major large mammal 
hunted in this season), berries (especially 
cranberries), waterfowl and upland birds. Winter 
was characterized by the greatest use of large 
mammals (especially caribou and moose) and of 
small mammals (especially hare), along with 
frequent use of berries and fish. In spring, caribou 
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CJ Winter 
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Water Fowl Upland 


Beverages 


Country Food 


Figure 1. Country Food Frequency of Use by Season 


Table 2. Annual Number of Occasions per Household when Country Food was used by Community, by 
Entire Sample and by the Upper Quintile of the Sample 


Entire Sample 


Country Food Ft. Smith Ft. Chipewyan 
Category n=64 n=56 
Large Mammals 161 90 
Berries a) 69 

Fish 46 69 
Small Mammals 19 36 
Waterfowl 8 32 
Upland Birds 18 7 
Beverages 10 3 
Total 319 316 


dominated the large mammal use, while use of fish 
remained high. In summer, use of fish increased, 
while that of most other categories, except berries, 
was the least of any season. 

The seasonal pattern largely reflected the 
seasonal harvesting of species and the cultural norm 
of sharing food immediately within the extended 


Upper Quintile 


Ft. Smith Ft. Chipewyan 

n=12 n=12 
400 156 
128 152 
128 166 
58 71 
23 71 
50 14 
31 4 
833 634 


family. Nevertheless the availability of freezer 
storage and cold weather storage extended the period 
of use beyond the harvesting season. Fish were caught 
throughout the year, since nets were set under the ice 
in winter. A few households still dried and smoked 
small quantities of meat and fish in the traditional 
way. Such “dry meat” and “dry fish” are very 
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popular snack foods. 


Community Comparison 

The frequency of use of the food categories 
differed somewhat between the two. study 
communities (Table 2). 

Large mammals were used much more frequently 
in Fort Smith. In contrast fish, berries, waterfowl 
and small mammals were used more frequently in 
Fort Chipewyan. In both communities, upland birds 
and teas made from wild plants accounted for only a 
very small part of the total. Wild roots, leaves, and 
birch sap were very seldom used and are not included 
in the table. 

Overall, there appeared to be about equal reliance 
on country food within the two communities. Use of 
country food reflects the availability of species in 
the surrounding environment, the ability of 
households to obtain the food, and their preference 
for the food. The greater use of large mammals in 
Fort Smith was due largely to the greater 
availability of caribou, brought back from the 
Precambrian Shield to the northeast by the local 
hunters and trappers’ association, and distributed 
within the community. There was also more frequent 
use Of bison in Fort Smith, since the bison herd 
regularly wanders outside the Park in this area and 
can be taken by Native hunters in the NWT. The 
location of Fort Chipewyan on Lake Athabasca with 
easy access to the biologically rich Peace-Athabasca 
Delta accounted for the greater use of fish, 
waterfowl, berries, muskrat and beaver in this 
community. 


Upper Quintile 

We also examined separately data from the 24 
households in the highest quintile of country food 
use (Table 2). These households represent the most 
frequent users and thus illustrate the potential 
maximum use of such food at the present time. 
Country food use in these households was two to 
two and one-half times higher than that of the entire 
sample. The upper quintile of households consumed 
some country food on average twice per day. Several 
of these households lived a good part of the year in 
the bush and engaged in trapping, hunting and 
fishing. Others who lived primarily in town had one 
or more avid hunters in the family. These households 
may illustrate the potential maximum use of country 
food which is feasible under present socioeconomic 
conditions. 

Thus, the frequency of country food use by 
Native Canadians in the Wood Buffalo National Park 
region is high. Country food continues to be of vital 
economic, social, cultural and probably nutritional 
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significance to Native people in this region. 
I will now turn to the second part of the study, 
which examined the quality of diets. 


Individual Diets and Diet Quality 
Methods 

To study the quality of contemporary diets, 
information on individual food consumption was 
needed. A total of 178 individuals representing three 
generations participated in this part of the study. The 
three groups were adolescents and young adults, 13 
to 24 years of age; middle adults, 25 to 49 years of 
age; and older adults, 50 to 86 years of age. 

The 24-hour recall of food consumption was the 
dietary method chosen. All respondents were 
interviewed by a trained dietitian (E. Wein) to recall 
all foods and beverages consumed during the 
preceding day. Plastic food models representing 
known weights of foods, cups, glasses and bowls of 
various sizes, household measures and line drawings 
were used to assist respondents in describing their 
portion sizes. 

A single day’s food recall, however, is not 
typical of an individual’s usual diet (Beaton et al. 
1979), so multiple days are utilized (Block 1982; 
Beaton et al. 1979). In this study four dietary recalls 
were taken from each participant. Nutrient levels in 
these “recalls” were averaged to represent the 
individual’s usual diet. Respondents’ estimated 
portion sizes were converted into weights of food, 
and nutrients were calculated using the computer 
program at the University of Guelph (Sabry et al. 
1982). Data on the nutrient composition of country 
foods from published sources (Deethardt 1983; 
Health and Welfare Canada 1985; 1987) were added 
to the data base used in the computer program. 

Mean nutrient intakes were calculated for six 
age and sex groups, and these were compared to the 
Recommended Nutrient Intakes for Canadians 
(Health and Welfare Canada 1983). In addition, the 
risk of inadequate nutrient intakes was estimated by 
the probability method (Anderson et al. 1982; 
National Research Council 1986). 

To compare diets of frequent versus infrequent 
users of country foods, we first calculated the 
density of each nutrient, such as protein, per 1000 
kcalories of food energy in each diet. This allowed a 
more meaningful comparison of diets by reducing 
variability due to differences in energy intake. 
Respondents were divided into two groups on the 
basis of how often they reported country food in 
their four days of dietary recalls. Frequent users 
were those who consumed country food three or 
more times in the four days; infrequent users were 
those who consumed country food not at all or once 
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Table 3. Mean Nutrient Intakes of Adolescents and Young Adults 


Males (n=27) Females (n=42) 
Nutrient Mean % of RNI(1) Mean % of RNI(2) 
Energy, kcal 3121 98 2235 106 
Protein, g 109 200 de 167 
Calcium, mg 774 86 608 87 
Iron, mg 19.4 195 13.4 96 
Vitamin C, mg 139 292 148 329 
Thiamin, mg/1000 kcal 0.6 150 0.6 150 
Riboflavin, mg/1000 kcal 0.7 140 0.6 125 
Niacin, NE/1000 kcal 15.5 217 14.0 194 
Folate, mcg 212 185 159 99 
Vitamin A, RE 1020 101 911 114 
Vitamin D, mcg Dar 224 3.4 132 


(1) RNI for males, 16 to 18 years of age. 
(2) RNI for females, 16 to 18 years of age. 


Table 4. Mean Nutrient Intakes of Middle Adults 


Males (n=26) Females (n=38) 
Nutrient Mean % of RNI Mean % of RNI 
Energy, kcal 2871 106 1654 87 
Protein, g 116 190 69 157 
Calcium, mg 689 86 471 67 
Iron, mg 20.0 250 11.6 83 
Vitamin C, mg 90 151 83 184 
Thiamin, mg/1000 kcal 0.6 150 0.7 175 
Riboflavin, mg/1000 kcal 0.8 160 0.8 160 
Niacin, NE/1000 kcal 17.6 244 18.3 254 
Folate, mcg 202 92 122 70 
Vitamin A, RE 931 93 561 70 
Vitamin D, mcg 4.9 196 20 116 


Table 5. Mean Nutrient Intakes of Older Adults 


Males (n=18) Females (n=27) 
Nutrient Mean % of RNI(1) Mean % of RNI(2) 
Energy, kcal 2259 98 1469 82 
Protein, g 97 162 64 135 
Calcium, mg 491 61 488 61 
Iron, mg 16.0 200 10.6 151 
Vitamin C, mg 71 119 78 174 
Thiamin, mg/1000 kcal 0.8 200 0.8 200 
Riboflavin, mg/1000 kcal 0.8 160 1.0 200 
Niacin, NE/1000 kcal 18.7 260 19.3 268 
Folate, mcg 153 70 120 63 
Vitamin A, RE 723 72 610 76 
Vitamin, D, mcg 4.2 168 3.7 148 


1. RNI for males 50 to 74 years. 
2. RNI for females 50 to 74 years. 


For most nutrients, mean intakes of older adults met or exceeded the recommendations. Exceptions were 
calcium, folate and vitamin A, and among women, protein. 
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in the four days. The densities of 14 nutrients were 
examined by analysis of variance, controlling for age 
and sex. 


Results and Discussion 

Mean intakes of the various nutrients in diets of 
adolescents and young adults are presented in Table 3 
along with their percentage of the Recommended 
Nutrient Intakes, commonly referred to as the 
“RNI” (Health and Welfare Canada 1983). For most 
nutrients, mean intakes approached or exceeded the 
RNI. The exception was calcium, where the mean 
intakes of both males and females were below the 
recommended level (86 and 87% of the RNI 
respectively). 

Mean intakes of nutrients by middle adult men 
and women are shown in Table 4. Again for most 
nutrients, mean intakes approached or exceeded the 
recommendations. Exceptions were calcium, folate, 
and vitamin A. Women obtained a lower percentage 
of the recommended level of these three nutrients 
than did men. 

Among older adults, a similar pattern was found 
(Table 5). For most nutrients, mean intakes of older 
adults met or exceeded the recommendations. 
Exceptions were calcium, folate and vitamin A, and 
among women, protein. 

Thus, calcium, folate and vitamin A are the 
nutrients for which inadequate intakes are most 
likely to occur in diets of individuals. 

This simple comparison with the RNI could be 
misleading, however, without some understanding of 
the nature of the RNI. The RNI are recommended 
levels for health, which include a large margin of 
safety to cover individual variation in the population. 


Hence, intakes lower than the RNI are not 
necessarily indicative of inadequacy. However, the 
lower the intake relative to the RNI, the greater the 
risk of inadequacy. 

The probability approach provides a more 
realistic estimate of the prevalence of inadequacy in a 
population (Anderson et al. 1982; National Research 
Council 1986). This approach takes into account the 
distribution of requirements among individuals. The 
probability of inadequacy of nutrient intakes is 
shown in Table 6, where the nutrients are arranged in 
descending order of percentage of inadequacy. Thus, 
59% of the sample were at risk of inadequate calcium 
intake, 49% were at risk of inadequate vitamin A 
intake, and 44% were at risk of inadequate folate 
intake. 

These results were not too different from a 
dietary study among Native women in northern 
Manitoba. Using the same probability method, 50% 
of northern Manitoba Native women were estimated 
to be at risk of inadequate calcium intakes 
(Sevenhuysen and Bogert’O’Brien 1987). The pattern 
among the age and sex groups, however, is different 
from that revealed in the Nutrition Canada Survey of 
1970-72, where it was found that adolescents had 
poorer calcium intakes than adults (Health and 
Welfare Canada 1975). As in the present study, 
among northern Manitoba Native women, vitamin A 
intakes were also low (Sevenhuysen and 
Bogert’O’Brien 1987). However, a much lower 
proportion of respondents had inadequate iron intakes 
than in other studies (Health and Welfare Canada 
1977; Sevenhuysen and Bogert’O’Brien 1987; 
Kuhnlein 1984). Overall iron intakes of Native 
people in this region were quite good. 


Table 6. Probability Estimate of Inadequate Nutrient Intakes 


Nutrient 
Entire Sample Young Middle 

n 178 69 64 
Calcium 59 52 57 
Vitamin A 49 42 50 
Folate 44 25 52 
Vitamin D 20 23 20 
Vitamin C 12 4 16 
Iron 8 9 10 
Riboflavin 6 3 7 
Thiamin 4 1 7 
Protein a 2 a 
Niacin 0 0 0 
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Probability Estimate of Inadequacy (%) 


Old Mean Women 
45 71 107 
75 a2 65 
59 45 52 
64 36 50 
17 9 28 
19 18 8 

3 0 13 
8 1 9 
7 2 6 
6 2 5 
0 0 0 
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Nutrient Density of Diet of Frequent Versus 
Infrequent Users | 

The densities of nutrients in the diets of frequent 
versus infrequent users of country foods are 
presented in Tables 7 to 9. Data shown here are the 
main effect only of the three way analysis of variance 
for the effect of frequency, controlling for age and 
SEX. 


Table 7. Nutrient Density of Diets of Frequent 
Versus Infrequent Users of Country Foods, 
Part 1 


Nutrient Frequent Infrequent 
Users Users 

(per 1000 kcal) (n=61) (n=75) re 
Protein, g 46 34 <0.01 
Iron, mg 12 6.3 <0.01 
Phosphorus, mg 701 673 <0.01 
Riboflavin, mg 0.8 0.7 <0.01 
Niacin, NE 19 15 <0.01 
Vitamin D, mcg 1.9 1.8 <0.05 


* F-test, three way ANOVA, main effect of 
frequency only. 


Table 8. Nutrient Density of Diets of Frequent 
Versus Infrequent Users of Country Foods, 
Part 2 


Nutrient Frequent Infrequent 

(per 1000 kcal) Users Users p* 
Fat, g 39 42 <0.01 
Calcium, mg 262 290 <0.05 


* F-test, three way ANOVA, main effect of 
frequency only. 


Table 9. Nutrient Density of Diets of Frequent 
Versus Infrequent Users of Country Foods, 
Part 3 


Nutrient Frequent Infrequent 

(per 1000 kcal) Users Users p* 
Carbohydrate, g 119 124 NS 
Fibre, g 7 7 NS 
Vitamin C, mg 46 52 NS 
Thiamin, mg 0.6 0.6 NS 
Folate, mcg 73 oes: NS 
Vitamin A, RE 283 364 NS 


* F-test, three way ANOVA, main effect of 
frequency only. 
NS=not significant (P<0.05). 


Frequent users of country foods had diets with a 
statistically significant (P<0.05) higher density of 
six nutrients — protein, iron, phosphorus, 
riboflavin, niacin, and vitamin D (Table 7). 

This indicates a desirable situation. That is, in 
respect to these six nutrients, frequent users have a 
higher level per 1000 kcalories, than do infrequent 
users. 

Frequent users also had diets with a statistically 
significant (P<0.05) lower density of two nutrients 
— fat and calcium (Table 8). 

The lower density of fat is desirable, since high 
proportions of dietary fat are associated with 
increased risk of obesity and heart disease. Hence in 
respect to dietary fat, frequent users of country 
foods have a better diet. However, the lower density 
of calcium in the diets of frequent users is 
undesirable. With respect to calcium, the frequent 
users had a poorer quality diet. It should be noted 
that the risk of inadequate calcium intakes in the 
entire group was estimated at 59%. Hence, many 
individuals had inadequate calcium intakes. 

For the six nutrients in Table 9, there were no 
Statistically significant (P<0.05) differences in 
nutrient densities between frequent and infrequent 
users. These were: carbohydrate, fibre, vitamin C, 
thiamin, folate, and vitamin A. 

In sum, in respect to seven nutrients, frequent 
users have better quality diets, but in respect to one 
nutrient, calcium, frequent users have poorer diets 
than infrequent users of country foods. 

The country foods consumed most often and in 
largest amounts in this study were country meats, 
especially moose and caribou, birds and fish. The 
country meats and birds are rich sources of protein, 
iron, phosphorus, riboflavin, and niacin (Health and 
Welfare Canada 1985; 1987). Some country birds 
such as grouse are especially rich in niacin (Health 
and Welfare Canada 1987). Country meats are 
generally lower in fat than store-bought meats 
(Health and Welfare Canada 1987). This difference is 
especially true if one compares moose and caribou to 
luncheon meat, wieners, and hamburger. The 
difference is less striking if one compares moose and 
caribou to sirloin steak trimmed of all visible fat. 
However, such steaks are not frequently eaten in 
these study communities. Fish is also low in fat 
relative to most store-bought meats (Health and 
Welfare Canada 1987). Hence the greater density of 
protein, iron, phosphorus, riboflavin and niacin in 
diets of frequent than infrequent users reflects the 
nutrient-rich nature of the country meats. 

The lower calcium density in the diets of 
frequent than infrequent users reflects a lower 
consumption of milk and milk products by the 
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former. Native Canadians traditionally did not use 
milk. Instead, they obtained some calcium from the 
broth in which meats, birds, and fish were simmered, 
and from dried fish (Health and Welfare Canada 
1985). (For example, fish head soup and dried salted 
cod are rich in calcium [Health and Welfare Canada 
1985].) Although traditional soups and dried 
whitefish are still consumed today, the quantity and 
frequency apparently is not sufficient to provide 
calcium in amounts comparable to that in the diets of 
infrequent users, who use more milk and milk 
products. It should be noted, however, that even 
among infrequent users, calcium intakes were 
relatively low. 

Overall, the diets of frequent users of country 
foods are lower in fat and higher in six other 
nutrients than the diets of infrequent users. In 
respect to these seven nutrients, frequent users have 
better quality diets. 


Conclusions 

Country food continues to play an important 
role in the diets of Native Canadians in the Wood 
Buffalo National Park region today. The frequency of 
country food use is high. 

Overall dietary intakes of calcium, vitamin A 
and folate are low, and about 50% of individuals are 
not meeting their requirements for these nutrients. 
The probability of inadequacy is highest among the 
oldest adults, intermediate among middle adults, and 
lowest among adolescents and young adults. It is 
higher among women than men. 

Frequent users of country food have better 
quality diets than do infrequent users of country 
food, in that diets of the former have higher densities 
of protein, iron, phosphorus, riboflavin, niacin, 
vitamin D, and a lower density of fat. The lower 
density of calcium in diets of frequent users, 
however, is undesirable, especially since this is the 
nutrient in shortest supply in diets of this region. 
Both groups could benefit from increased 
consumption of foods rich in calcium, folate and 
vitamin A. 

The high nutritional value of country foods and 
their important contribution to dietary quality 
should be recognized in land use policy decisions 
which impact on Native communities, in order to 
ensure that availability of country food is not 
diminished. In the north, traditional foods have not 
disappeared, but remain an important component of 
the diet, lifestyle and cultural identity of Native 
people today. 
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Commercial Fishing in Fort Chipewyan 


Carl Granath 


Manager, Delta Native Fishermen’s Association Fish Plant, Fort Chipewyan 
Mr. Carl Granath hails from British Columbia, where as a young man he worked as a lumberjack. He came to the 
Fort Chipewyan region to work for the Swanson Lumber Company in Wood Buffalo National Park. He met and 
married Elsie Bourke in 1967 and has lived in Fort Chipewyan ever since. He is a trapper, hunter, and fisherman, 


and has managed the fish plant for three years. 


It is a pleasure and an honour to be here today. 
What I would like to speak about this morning is 
commercial fishing in Fort Chipewyan, especially 
about the planning and expansion of the fish plant 
and some of the setbacks we have had. I am here on 
behalf of the Delta Native Fishermen’s Association 
of Fort Chipewyan. In the early 1960s, McInnes 
Fisheries operated out of the Fort Chipewyan area 
and in later years (1969 — eds.) was taken over by 
the Freshwater Fish Marketing Board. The local 
people started fishing for the Freshwater Fish 
Marketing Board. As time went on, the fishermen 
met together and decided to run the operation 
themselves in order to start a fish co-op. They did so 
for a couple of years, but things went bad for them. 
They may not have had the leadership that is there 
now, or the steady fisherman. So the government 
tried to help us, but the extra costs meant that our 
co-op eventually folded. Then Freshwater stepped in 
again, started operating, buying our fish from the 
fishermen. This was back in my time now. 
Freshwater operated for a year or two, and then in 
1982 we had an oil spill, so we had to close down 
again. The oil companies compensated us for the one 
year, but the following year, we could not get 
anything out of Alberta Fish and Wildlife. There 
was a loss for the fisherman. It was a setback. In 
1983, Freshwater went back into operation, situated 
up the Athabasca River about six or seven miles 
from Lake Athabasca. That location dates from way 
back before my time, when McInnes was operating 
out of there. 

Everything went well in 1983, and the fishermen 
got together again and said that they were going to 
give it another try; they wanted to get on their own 
again. Freshwater was bringing in men from 
Winnipeg, and it was taking the cost of the fish 
down. So the fishermen had a talk with Freshwater 
and said that they were going to try to run the plant 
themselves. Freshwater agreed to let us try. Emil 
Girard was involved in this operation; he was 
managing the fish plant in 1984. Everything went 
well; we pulled through, and we did not go 
backwards at all. In the meantime, there was talk of 
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trying to get a fish plant right in Fort Chipewyan. 
The government funded us; they gave us the plant. 
Now we had to build it. So we got the fishermen 
working to build their own plant. While this was 
happening, we had another setback. The local people 
did not want a fish plant in town. They did not 
realize that it would be a modern fish plant, not like 
the old one. They were afraid it would smell their 
town up and attract too many seagulls. So we had 
numerous meetings, and finally we solved the 
problems and went ahead. (The fish waste was 
transferred to a local dump, where it was put into a 
pit and covered. Nothing went back into the lake — 
eds.). We completed the plant in the spring of 1985. 
That was my first year of managing the fish plant. I 
was new at this thing, and it was a challenge, but 
with the help of many of the local people, we 
succeeded. I want to thank the Cree and the 
Chipewyan bands for their involvement. The time 
that we needed them for funding, they were there for 
us. Also, Freshwater gave me all the help I needed 
to get this plant going. 

In 1985-86 we did pretty good. We had 90,000 
pounds of pickerel. In 1987-88 we took out our 
quota of 120,000 pounds of pickerel. The fishermen 
provide the fish and they also do the dressing. I have 
my crew which does the packing, the weighing and 
also are responsible for making out the payroll once 
a week. Since the prices have gone up, there has been 
better pay. This year (1988) the fishing season only 
lasted four weeks, yet we took out 120,000 pounds. 
So this is what we have been doing for the last four 
years. This year the fishermen received 80 cents a 
pound on their weekly catch. I would say on a 
weekly catch payroll to a fishermen, after deduction, 
they should take anywhere from $1,000 to $1,300. 
Some of them up to $2,000 a week. For all the fish 
they caught in that season, they get a 25 cent freight 
subsidy back from the government. They also will 
receive a final payment the following year. We sell 
all our fish to the Freshwater Marketing Board, and 
its final payment is the next year, so the final 
payment for 1988 will not be until 1989. A good 
fisherman will take home anywhere from $20,000- 


$30,000 per season. They have to buy their own 
equipment; it is a small business operation. (The fish 
are flown to Hay River and then trucked to 
Winnipeg for final processing — eds.) 

Now we are looking into the future. We would 
like to expand our fish plant to enable us to process 
filets, smoke fish, make cat and dog food or 
fertilizer. We have to do more than work just four 
weeks out of a season. We would like to be able to 
operate at least six to eight months each year. This 
would create employment for our local people and 
also for the fishermen. To make this feasible we have 
to work at it. Sure, there is always a time when we 
get a setback, but we cannot get discouraged. 
Another thing too, with this expansion of the fish 
plant, I find it very distasteful when millions are 
starving in Africa and we cannot do something with 
the fish we have to help. There are millions of 
pounds out there in the lake. It is the government 
that could help us set up a bigger fish plant and 
develop new industries. A major setback we could be 
facing in the future is pollution from the toxic 
dioxin that is being dumped into our rivers which 
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flow into Lake Athabasca. I am sure there will be 
more stuff going into the river with the plant being 
expanded in Fort McMurray and also the big mills 
planned to the south of here. If we do not watch the 
rivers our fishing will come to a standstill. The jobs 
are not plentiful in Fort Chipewyan, but this year 
we created a number of them. With the expansion we 
could create jobs for six to eight months. 

In closing I want to thank you for inviting me 
to represent the fishermen at this historical event of 
the bicentennial. On behalf of the fishermen I thank 
you. Also I want to thank the fishermen who made 
it possible, the hardcore fishermen, like Frank and 
Raymond Ladouceur. They were involved in this 
fishing before I was. I want to thank them for their 
efforts and for how they have not stopped when 
things were going tough — they kept going. This is 
what we need to do in the future with our young 
people — try to get them going. It does not matter 
if you stumble — get up and go again. And again, I 
want to thank you. When we get our fish plant 
expansion do not forget to buy our fish. 
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Introduction | 

The origins of agriculture at Fort Vermilion 
began with the horticulture carried out in the gardens 
of fur trading posts along the Peace River. The 
spatial extent of agriculture has grown since then 
and continues to do so. Agricultural land expansion 
has occurred throughout the rural municipality of 
Improvement District 23 (I1.D. 23), in which Fort 
Vermilion is a hamlet. Discussion of agricultural 
land expansion, therefore, cannot be restricted to 
farmland in the vicinity of Fort Vermilion alone. 
The agricultural lands of I.D. 23 surround the 
communities of High Level, La Crete, and Fort 
Vermilion. | 

The intent of this paper is to present the results 
of preliminary research which show that agricultural 
land expansion has occurred in I.D. 23. It also 
presents a proposal for further research to account 
for this expansion. This region represents an 
Opportunity to study one of the few remaining farm 
frontiers in Canada. I.D. 23 is probably one of very 
few jurisdictions in Canada in which public land 
usually forested is currently made available for 
agricultural land expansion and where provision has 
been made for even future expansion. I.D. 23 also 
offers the opportunity to conduct a comparative 
study of the behaviour towards agricultural land 
expansion by two different farming communities. A 
large Mennonite farming community is located south 
of the Peace River. Farmers located north of the 
Peace River are generally non-Mennonite and come 
from a wider range of cultural and ethnic back- 
grounds. It is also intended that the paper’s con- 
clusions should serve as the basis for a discussion of 
their implications for future public policy in I.D. 23. 


The objectives of the paper are to compare the 
attitudes of Mennonite with non-Mennonite farmers. 
It is a behavioural approach which has not been 
adopted by previous researchers (Vanderhill 1971; 
1982; Hanus 1980; Miller 1968; Northern Alberta 
Development Council 1983). Such an approach seeks 
answers to farmer’s decision-making directly from 
the farmer as a respondent rather than seeking to 
interpret recent land development on _ this 
agricultural frontier only from indirect data. While 
the focus of the study is thus behavioural, the 
important and complementary Alberta government 
policies and programs which allow such farm 
settlement to proceed are also examined. 

Land acquisition data for the period 1984-1988, 
obtained from the Public Lands Division of the 
Alberta Department of Forestry, Lands and Wildlife 
gave a detailed breakdown of how much land was 
acquired, where, and by whom. Some highlights from 
an initial review of this data will be presented. The 
conceptual framework that has guided the research to 
date will also be explained. Some tentative 
conclusions will also be offered. 

The past five years were chosen for the study 
because it was felt that land acquisition data would 
be most readily available for this time period. Five 
years was also deemed to be a reasonable period of 
time in which to expect farmers to remember details 
of land acquisitions and clearing. The past five years 
also corresponds with a difficult economic period for 
Canadian agriculture during which farm failures have 
increased. A study of agricultural land expansion, by 
comparison, can present a more optimistic picture of 
a region with an increasing number of farmers and an 
expanding agricultural land base. 
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Following a review of the history of agri- 
cultural settkement and some discussion of the nature 
of contemporary farming in the region, the 
conceptual framework for the study is presented. 


Agricultural Settlement History 

Early European settlement in present-day I.D. 23 
took place along the Peace River. Fur trading posts 
were built by the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
Northwest Company at a number of locations on the 
river. The first of these posts, built by Charles 
Boyer in 1788, was located downstream from where 
Fort Vermilion is now. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
post that was the forerunner to present-day Fort 
Vermilion was built in 1828 (Holmgren and 
Holmgren 1972). Both companies encouraged small 
gardens at their posts, to supplement provisions 
brought in from outside the region. Missions were 
established at Fort Vermilion in the late 1860s by 
the Anglican Church, and later by the Roman 
Catholic church. Small farms were started by both 
churches to provide food for mission workers and for 
Native children educated at the missions. 

By the turn of the century, a small number of 
farms were scattered along the Peace River, upstream 
and downstream from Fort Vermilion. They were 
located on low-lying, fertile land along the river. 
Transportation in and out of the region was by river, 
so these farms were situated adjacent to the major 
transport route. By the early 1900s Fort Vermilion 
was considered “the most advanced settlement in the 
Peace River region” (Zaslow 1971: 201). Within a 
few years, however, this status changed. A major ef- 
fort was made to promote agricultural settlement in 
southern parts of the Peace River region, and rail- 
ways were built from Edmonton to encourage this 
settlement. Unfortunately, at that time a railway 
was not extended any further north than Grimshaw, 
near the town of Peace River. This, combined with a 
more northerly location, meant that the wave of 
settlement in the Peace had little effect on Fort 
Vermilion: “From the leading agricultural centre of 
the northern frontier, Fort Vermilion subsided into 
relative stagnation as a remote outpost of the Peace 
River farm empire” (ibid.: 218). 

Three distinct agricultural settlement phases can 
be identified since then. First, Ukrainian farmers ar- 
rived in the region as early as 1910, although most 
arrived in the late 1920s and early 1930s. Once they 
arrived in the north, these farmers chose to settle in- 
land from the Peace River, and north of Fort Vermi- 
lion, on prairie land that could be more easily cleared 
than bush or which was land perhaps cleared earlier 
by Indian burning to regenerate the bush for their 
traditional activities (Lewis and Ferguson 1988). 
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The second phase of settlement began with the 
arrival of Mennonite farmers, usually from 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, in the 1930s and 1940s. 
The first Mennonite farmers settled along the Peace 
River at Carcajou, upstream from Fort Vermilion. 
Because flooding proved a problem at this location, 
they eventually moved further downstream to settle 
along the river west of present-day La Crete and on 
prairie land at Buffalo Head Prairie. These early 
Mennonite settlers were drawn by the opportunity 
to establish an isolated Mennonite farming 
community. Once they had settled, “the desired 
isolation from worldly influence and from the rigid 
enforcement of education laws had been found” (Epp 
1982: 358). 

The third settlement phase began about 25 years 
ago. On November 2, 1963 the first train arrived in 
the small town of High Level on the recently 
completed Great Slave Lake Railway. The railway 
connected the region for the first time to the prairie 
grain transportation system and thus enhanced the 
agricultural potential of the region. There was an 
influx of new people into the region, usually drawn 
by the work opportunities presented by the railway, 
the forest sector, or by the new oil and gas 
developments at Rainbow Lake and Zama Lake. Many 
of these people had farming backgrounds and saw the 
agricultural potential of the region. Demand for land 
increased, and the area east of High Level was 
eventually opened for agricultural land expansion as 
the Alberta government released public land. 

In interviews conducted by Haden, some of these 
more recent arrivals cited the availability of cheaper 
land as the incentive that drew them to the region. 
Others said that they moved there because it was 
possible to acquire land on which their sons or 
daughters could begin their own farms. The history 
of agricultural land expansion in I.D. 23 is a long 
one, and it is still being written. 


I.D. 23 — The Agricultural Region! 

I.D. 23 makes up a relatively small proportion 
of the farmland in the province of Alberta, with just 
over 200,000 hectares of farmland. This figure 
amounts to one per cent of the Alberta total, and 
about seven per cent of the total for the Peace River 
region. Similarly, with 635 farms, I.D. 23 has about 
one per cent of Alberta’s farms and seven per cent of 
the farms in the Peace. While insignificant in relative 
terms, I.D. 23 remains a sizeable agricultural region 
in absolute terms of 200,000 hectares of farmland 
extending a maximum distance of 90 kilometres, 
north-south or east-west. 

The nature of farming in I.D. 23 differs from the 
rest of Alberta in some respects, but little in others. 


For example, farmers in I.D. 23 are generally 
younger. In Alberta, just over half (53%) of all 
farmers are under the age of 50. In I.D. 23 more than 
70% are under 50. Nine per cent of Alberta farmers 
are under 30 years of age, whereas almost twice as 
many (16%) are under 30 in I.D. 23. 

The average total farm area of an Alberta farm is 
357 hectares, which does not appear to be 
significantly greater than the I.D. 23 average of 322 
hectares. Similarly, the average number of hectares 
under crops on an Alberta farm is 175, while I.D. 23 
has an average of 169. On the other hand, the average 
Alberta farm has 258 hectares of improved and 
unimproved pastureland, while the average farm in 
I.D. 23 has about half that amount: 131 hectares. 
This suggests that the agricultural base in I.D. 23 
differs from the Alberta norm. When classified 
according to dominant product type, less than 50% of 
the farms in Alberta are wheat or small grain farms. 
In I.D. 23, however, more than 86% of the farms 
emphasize wheat or small grains, indicating I.D. 23’s 
reliance on a grains-based agricultural economy. 

Agricultural land expansion in I.D. 23 occurs in 
two ways. An individual beginning to farm can 
acquire an amount of undeveloped public land from 
the provincial government if he agrees to clear and 
cultivate the land over a certain period of time. 
Alternatively, an established farmer can increase the 
size of the farm either by acquiring, clearing and 
cultivating public land, or by clearing previously- 
acquired land. 

The following discussion is based on data related 
to the Farm Development Lease (FDL), which is 
associated with the agricultural land expansion 
process. A Farm Development Lease is an agreement 
between the farmer and the province which stipulates 
the amount of public land a farmer receives, how the 
land is to be cleared of bush and farmed.2 A farmer 
may acquire land through other arrangements with 
the government, or through private sales, but the 
FDL is most pertinent to this study. Under an FDL, 
the farmer acquires undeveloped public land. Under 
other agreements, such as the Farm Development Sale 
(FDS), land acquired is more likely to have already 
been developed. Agricultural land acquisition data 
obtained from the Public Lands Division of the 
Department of Forestry, Lands and Wildlife indicate 
the extent to which agricultural land expansion has 
continued in I.D. 23. The data show that there have 
been a total of 197 FDL dispositions between January 
of 1984 and June of 1988, affecting more than 27,000 
hectares of land. 

What is particularly pertinent for the 
behavioural approach of this study is that the 
distribution of these lands has been uneven (see Table 
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1). In every year, with the exception of 1984, the 
number of FDL dispositions and the amount of land 
involved has been greater on the south side of the 
Peace River, where the Mennonite farming 
community is dominant. There has been an average of 
13 FDL dispositions on the north side of the Peace 
River each year, involving just under 2,000 hectares 
of land. On the south side of the Peace River, the 
average is 26 FDL dispositions each year, affecting 
almost 3,400 hectares of land. 

Three possible answers may explain the 


Table 1. Disposition of Land through Farm 
Development Leases (FDL), North and South of 
the Peace River, in Improvement District 23, 
1984-1988 


Average 
Year Dispositions* Hectares Disposition 
1984 
North 25 4,652.7 186.11 
South 12 1,348.2 112.35 
1985 
North 14 1,743.9 124.56 
South 47 6,813.3 144.96 
1986 
North 16 2,252.1 140.75 
South a2 2,760.5 86.26 
1987 
North 8 913.2 114.16 
South 33 5,256.1 159.27 
1988"" 
North 4 582.8 145.70 
South 6 766.4 127.87 


Cumulative and Average Figures for the period 


1984-1988 
Total Dispositions 197 (North-67, South-130) 


Dispositions per year North-13.4, South-26 


Total Hectares 27,134.21 
Hectares Per Year North-2,028.98, South- 
3,397.85 


Average Disposition North-151.41, South-130.68 


* A “disposition” is a variable amount of 
undeveloped public land disposed of by the Public 
Lands Division to the farmer. 

**1988 data current to June 30, 1988. 


Source: Public Lands Division (Peace River Region), 
Alberta Forestry, Lands and Wildlife, Peace River, 
Alberta. 
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difference in rates of agricultural land expansion. 
The first is that there are more Mennonite farmers 
than non-Mennonite farmers: 333 south of the Peace 
River and 192 north of the river (Northern Alberta 
Development Council 1988). It follows that if there 
are more farmers in one group, there should be a 
greater aggregate demand for land from that group. 
Secondly, Mennonite farm families are larger than 
non-Mennonite farm families, with 4.5 persons per 
household compared to a provincial average of 2.9 
(ibid.), so there may be more young people within 
the Mennonite farming community seeking land to 
begin farming. Thirdly, the Mennonite farming 
community has absorbed a number of “returnees,” 
fellow Mennonites who have returned to the region 
from Mexico, Bolivia, or other places. These factors, 
however, can only partially explain the difference in 
agricultural land expansion rates. Expansion has not 
simply been a consequence of “the number of 
farmers,” or “persons per household.” Any farming 
decision, including the decision to acquire land, is a 
personal decision made by the individual farmer. Is it 
therefore possible to explain this difference 
according to individual differences between 
Mennonites and non-Mennonites? 


Conceptual Framework 

As a Study in agricultural geography, this paper 
seeks to explain a particular type of agricultural land 
use by adopting the “social-personal” approach in 
agricultural geography, as defined by Ilbery (1986). 
The social-personal approach assumes the presence of 
influences beyond those of an environmental or 
economic nature that affect agricultural decision- 
making, namely “farmers’ aims, values, motives and 
attitudes towards risk” (ibid.: 15). Risk is associated 
with agricultural land expansion, so the social- 
personal approach seems an appropriate one where the 
decision to expand, made by the individual farmer, 
can be affected by the “aims, values, motives and 
attitudes” of the farmer. 

Two previous studies conducted in Great Britain 
(Gasson 1973; Ilbery 1983) have examined the goals 
and values of farmers in relation to their economic 
behaviour. Gasson argues, for example, that farmers 
subscribe, in varying degrees, to four types of value 
orientation: 


An instrumental orientation implies that 
farming is viewed as a means of obtaining 
income and security with pleasant working 
conditions. Farmers with a predominantly 
social orientation are farming for the sake of 
personal relationships in work. Expressive 
values suggest that farming is a means of self- 
expression or personal fulfillment, while an 
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intrinsic orientation means that farming is 
valued as an activity in its own right [Gasson 
1973: 527]. 


Gasson observed that farmers with large farm 
businesses were inclined toward an instrumental 
orientation, while smaller farmers valued 
independence and intrinsic values. Ilbery found an 
emphasis on intrinsic values as well, but also 
discovered greater complexity in  farmer’s 
orientations, where “even farmers with an enterprise 
type in common have different values which motivate 
them” (Ilbery 1983: 340). Nonetheless, both authors 
were able to associate particular farmer value 
orientations with variables such as the size of the 
farm. 

In this study, an association is believed to exist 
between attitudes held by farmers in the two 
different farm groups and their behaviour concerning 
agricultural land expansion. Attitudes were chosen 
as the variable to investigate, rather than goals or 
values, for two reasons. First, values were not 
strictly defined in the two previous studies. Gasson, 
for example, said that some “values” used in her 
study “are closer to goals and might serve as means 
to attain more desired ends” (Gasson 1973: 527). 
Second, there is a wealth of literature on attitude 
measurements methodologies which can be employed 
in survey research. 

An attitude, according to Allport (1967: 8), is 
“a mental and neural state of readiness, organized 
through experiences.” Rokeach (1968: 122) defines 
attitude as “a relatively enduring organization of 
beliefs around an object or situation.” Both authors 
also favour a definition of attitude that suggests a 
potential for behaviour as a consequence of holding 
an attitude. Hence, an attitude may have “a directive 
or dynamic influence upon the individual’s response 
to all objects and situations with which it is 
related” (Allport 1967: 8). 

The growth of attitude research has encouraged 
the development of a number of attitude 
measurement tools. In this study, one such 
measurement tool, the Likert scale, was used. 
Attitude statements, based on ideas in the Gasson and 
Ilbery papers, were prepared for two attitude scales 
and then incorporated into a questionnaire. 
Respondents were asked to indicate a personal feeling 
or opinion toward the statement. The strength of the 
answer from the respondent indicated a positive, 
neutral or negative attitude toward the statement. 
The first scale tested attitudes toward farming; the 
second tested attitudes toward agricultural land 
expansion. The questionnaire also asked for 
information on such socio-economic variables as age 
and gross income. Additional questions dealt with 


land acquisitions by the respondent. Respondents 
were also asked to provide written responses to 
questions which probed their motives for farming, or 
for acquiring additional land. A content analysis of 
responses is expected to yield additional insights into 
the behaviour of farmers in I.D. 23 in relation to 
agricultural land expansion. A total of 118 
questionnaires were distributed to respondents in the 
study area in August 1988 and approximately 30 
questionnaires were returned. A “reminder” mailing 
will be necessary for the first respondent group, and 
it is expected that a second, equal sample of 
respondents will be drawn to increase the sample 
size and the data base. 

There is no suggestion in this study that farmers’ 
attitudes are the direct cause of agricultural land 
expansion. Factors other than attitudes will always 
be a part of such a decision. “Surveys cannot usually 
show a causal connection; all that they can do is 
indicate associations or correlates, and so we must be 
careful in our interpretation of results” (Oppenheim 
1966: 6). This study, therefore, intends to determine 
whether an association exists between attitudinal 
differences held by Mennonite and non-Mennonite 
farmers, and the different rates of agricultural land 
expansion. The assumption that Mennonite farmers 
have acquired proportionately more land was made as 
was the assumption that the attitudes of Mennonite 
and non-Mennonite farmers differ. The study 
established and tested several hypotheses, which are 
discussed below. 


Hypotheses 
Hypothesis One 

The overall attitude of Mennonite farmers 
toward farming is more positive than the attitude of 
non-Mennonite farmers toward farming. 

This hypothesis is not intended to suggest that 
non-Mennonite farmers dislike farming. Most like 
to farm, yet they do differ from their Mennonite 
counterparts. The Mennonite farmer of I.D. 23 is the 
product of a socio-cultural group with a long history 
of a farm-orientation. For the Mennonite settlers of 
Pennsylvania in the 1700s, farming was “an almost 
universal and sacred occupation” (Heatwole 1979: 3). 
Mennonite settlers to Canada in the 1870s wanted 
“an isolated, self-sufficient agricultural way of life 
where relationships with ‘the world’ could be most 
carefully controlled” (Busteed 1980: 249). It is not 
that agriculture appears to be an element of 
Mennonite religious beliefs. Instead, the agricultural 
way of life appears to have developed as a means to 
an end, providing the environment in which a chosen 
lifestyle could be led according to a set of religious 
beliefs. Mennonites have established a reputation for 
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being good farmers. Bender (1956: 305) explains 
why: 


Frugality, simplicity, avoidance of dissipation 
of mind and body through indulgence in 
drinking and immorality, belief in the 
Christian virtue of work, large and well- 
integrated families, freedom from tradition 
because of their break with the state-church 
culture system, determination to make good 
agriculturally and thus countervail the 
condemnation of society, all of these no doubt 
played a role [1956: 305]. 


Much of this socio-cultural background remains 
a part of life for the Mennonite farmers of I.D. 23. 
Mennonites of I.D. 23 say that one should “stay on 
the land and earn an honest living” (Wiebe 1988: 
pers. comm.). Life on a farm also offers the chance 
to raise a family in a particular way. Town or city 
life, particularly for children, is rejected by many. 
Even when the opportunity to make more money in a 
different occupation presents itself, the Mennonite 
male may still turn to farming and the way of life it 
offers (Corbett 1988: 39). The point of this 
discussion is that the Mennonite heritage places a 
greater premium on agriculture as an occupation and 
as a way of life for the farmer and his or her family. 
Mennonite farmers should have more reasons than 
non-Mennonite farmers to have positive attitudes 
toward farming. 

Farmers surveyed were tested according to the 
four social orientation categories: Instrumental, 
Social, Expressive and Intrinsic. The presence of the 
Mennonite farming community in the study area 
suggested an additional orientation, hence the 


_ addition of the Cultural orientation at the 


questionnaire design stage. Attitude statements in 
this orientation category reflected Mennonite 
customs or traditions, yet were also written so that 
non-Mennonite farmers would respond to them. 
Therefore, the study set up a second hypothesis. 


Hypothesis Two 

The Cultural attitudes of Mennonite farmers are 
more positive than those of non-Mennonite farmers. 

Fach farmer is likely to subscribe to the five 
orientation categories in his or her own individual 
way. The culture of the Mennonites, however, is 
still a powerful influence. Mennonite farmers, 
therefore, have more reason to respond favourably to 
Statements which reflect this culture. Non- 
Mennonite farmers, lacking the bond of a common 
culture, are more likely to have an ambivalent or 
negative reaction to these statements. If this is so, 
then non-Mennonite farmers are likely to concentrate 
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positive responses in the other four categories, and of 
the four, it is felt that they will respond more 
positively to instrumental statements. Therefore 
hypothesis three was formulated. 


Hypothesis Three 

The Instrumental attitudes of non-Mennonite 
farmers are more positive than those of Mennonite 
farmers. 

An instrumental orientation “implies that 
farming is viewed as a means of obtaining income and 
security with pleasant working conditions.” The 
above hypothesis is not meant to suggest that 
Mennonite farmers are not concerned with income 
and security, nor that non-Mennonite farmers are 
solely concerned with income and_ security. 
Mennonite farmers are influenced by a strong 
common cultural background. Non-Mennonite 
farmers are not. Therefore if, as suggested above, 
each farmer will subscribe in his or her own 
individual way to the orientation categories, the non- 
Mennonite farmer is less likely to respond 
favourably to the cultural statements. Without the 
cultural background of the Mennonite farmer, fewer 
influences affect the non-Mennonite farmer, and, 
since farming is a business, the non-Mennonite 
farmer is likely to respond more favourably to 
Instrumental statements. ; 

Agricultural land expansion has been and 
remains common in I.D. 23. Most farmers had to 
begin their farms by homesteading, so that most are 
familiar with agricultural land expansion practices, 
and with expansion as a political issue. Both groups 
of farmers have an interest in agricultural land 
expansion but, based on the above discussion, the 
issue is one of greater importance to the Mennonite 
farming community. The study therefore tested: 


Hypothesis Four 

Mennonite farmers have a more positive attitude 
toward agricultural land expansion than non- 
Mennonite farmers. 

This hypothesis will be supported, or rejected, 
following analysis of the second Likert-type attitude 
scale included in the questionnaire. The study also 
tested: 


Hypothesis Five 

Farmers (from either group) who have acquired 
public land for agricultural land expansion have a 
more positive attitude toward the issue of 
agricultural land expansion, than farmers who have 
not acquired public land for expansion. 

This hypothesis seeks to show that the individual 
farmer remains an individual decision-maker. If the 
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hypothesis is supported, it should suggest that 
farmers choose to acquire land to increase income 
from farm expansion, rather than simply being 
forced to acquire land to expand. 


Preliminary Findings and Conclusions 

At an earlier stage in this study, agricultural 
land expansion in I.D. 23 was thought to be a 
relatively simple process that occurred solely along 
the margins of the region, with corresponding 
outward regional growth. It was also thought that 
once a farmer acquired land, clearing took place 
quickly so that the transition in land use change was 
short-lived. Agricultural land expansion in I.D. 23, 
however, is a more complex process than this. 

The land use change resulting from the 
acquisition of public land for agricultural land 
expansion is more gradual than rapid, and the pace of 
expansion is determined by the farmers. When 
farmers receive land, few have the financial resources 
needed to clear all of their land at once. Provincial 
regulations would not allow this in any case. 
Farmers may clear only certain portions of newly 
acquired land, so that changes in local drainage 
patterns caused by the first round of clearing can be 
determined. Although much expansion has taken 
place at the margins, not all of the expansion that 
could have occurred has actually been carried out. 
Some farmers do acquire land in these areas but find 
themselves unable to fulfill the requirements of an 
FDL. Their FDLs are cancelled, and little or no 
clearing takes place. This has been a relatively 
common occurrence in I.D. 23. 

In addition, beginning farmers occasionally 
acquire and clear public land in the midst of an 
established farming district. Established farmers may 
acquire land beside or near their farms so that it can 
be cleared and added to their holdings, or, in some 
cases they may simply clear varying amounts of bush 
from land they may have held for years. In all of 
these cases, agricultural land expansion occurs, as 
does a change in land use. But, while the amount of 
farmland in the region increases, the size of the 
region does not. 

Agricultural land expansion is likely to continue 
in I.D. 23. In 1983, it was predicted that more than 
61,000 hectares of land would be required every year 
for 20 years, for agricultural land expansion in 
northwestern Alberta (Northern Alberta 
Development Council 1983a). The prediction was 
based on anticipated demand in four agricultural 
regions. I.D. 23 comprised two of the four regions. 
In more immediate terms, a Block Posting will be 
held in La Crete in early 1988 to dispose of 15 units 
of land, ranging in size from 180 to 235 hectares 


concentrated in one area. Some of the land to be 
disposed of in this Block Posting will come from 
land affected by the Jean D’Or Prairie Sub-Regional 
Integrated Resource Plan (Alberta Energy and 
Natural Resources 1985). The Jean D’Or Prairie 
planning area is one of five areas in I.D. 23 
designated for future agricultural land expansion 
(Alberta Energy and Natural Resources 1981). 

Much of the discussion in this paper has focussed 
on why agricultural land expansion has occurred. 
Some discussion must also be offered as to how it 
has been able to occur. The Block Posting method 
mentioned above is one example of “how” expansion 
has occurred. This method of land disposition was 
introduced almost ten years ago as provincial 
government policy, but initiated in large part by the 
I.D. 23 farming community. Under the Block 
Postings that have occurred, as much as a township 
of land has been disposed of in various parts of I.D. 
23. Units of land disposed of in a Block Posting are 
awarded to farmers at a public meeting, thus 
satisfying some of the demand for land. 

Off-farm work has been crucial to ensuring the 
success of much of the agricultural land expansion 
that has occurred in I.D. 23. Stories are told of early 
homesteaders who depended on the income from 
winter traplines to build up their farms. In 1988, a 
farmer east of High Level who started his farm five 
years ago, flatly stated: “Without off-farm work, 
you can never make it. Never!”; which represents a 
common sentiment among many farmers. Off-farm 
work is particularly important to beginning farmers 
who require a cash flow to support themselves and 
their families, while they develop their farms for the 
day when they will see a return from their land. It 
should be noted that increasingly, wives and 
daughters as well as sons, have contributed through 
off-farm work to the family income. 

Therefore, the availability of off-farm work is 
an additional factor that contributes to the expansion 
of agricultural lands. The regional economy of I.D. 
23 is based on agriculture, forestry, oil and gas 
exploration, transportation and government services. 
Because of the seasonal nature of their operations, the 
forestry and energy sectors, in particular, offer 
opportunities to farmers for off-farm work in the 
winter. Canadian Forest Products Limited 
(CANFOR) in High Level, for example, employs 
200 or more farmers from I.D. 23 each winter for its 
trucking and logging operations.” However, 
employment in government offices, educational 
institutions and retail and personal service outlets, 
particularly for females, has increased in recent 
years. 

The role of the Alberta Agriculture Develop- 
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ment Corporation (ADC) in the land disposition 
process also helps to explain how expansion has 
occurred. ADC has a loan program for beginning 
farmers. For those with limited financial resources, 
ADC is virtually the only financing alternative. It is 
the only lending institution in Alberta that can 
accept untitled public land, received under an FDL, as 
security on a loan made to a beginning farmer. It is 
by this route that many beginning farmers, unable to 
secure a loan from a commercial bank or other 
sources, have been able to start farming in I.D. 23. 

It has been suggested that expansion is the 
logical course for farmers (the established farmer in 
particular) to take during the period of depressed 
commodity prices which farmers have experienced in 
recent years. If production is increased on new land, 
farmers increase earnings to compensate for the 
shortfall caused by lower prices. This has been 
offered as one possible explanation for the consistent 
demand for land and for the on-going agricultural 
land expansion in I.D. 23. Expansion, however, 
requires a substantial initial investment before a 
return can be expected. The established farmer may 
need a year or more to bring new land to “seed-bed” 
condition, before a crop is planted and a return is 
realized on the investment. In the meantime, the 
farmer assumes the cost of clearing the land with no 
return from the land to offset the expenditures. The 
farmer also gambles that the return eventually 
obtained will pay for the cost of clearing and provide 
a profit as well. The situation is more extreme for 
the beginning farmer, who cannot count on revenues 
from an existing farm to support land clearing costs. 
He or she must assume a debt load, rely on off-farm 
work, use personal savings, or combinations of all 
three, to pay these costs. Furthermore, the beginning 
farmer may have to wait as long as the established 
farmer, if not longer, before a return can be realized 
from cleared land. These obstacles suggest that 
expansion is not an automatic choice for the farmer 
in I.D. 23 who wants to offset reduced commodity 
prices. Nonetheless, farmers in I.D. 23 still take up 
the challenge of farming, thus affirming its 
attractions as a way of life and not simply as an 
occupation. 


Implications of the Study for Public Policy 
Agricultural land expansion in I.D. 23 involves 
a number of policy issues. First, there is the debate 
as to whether expansion is actually necessary and, if 
so, to what extent. At the provincial level, two 
separate government agencies have disagreed on these 
issues in the part. In 1983, the Northern Alberta 
Development Council (NADC), in a submission to 
public hearings held by the Environment Council of 
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Alberta (ECA) to examine the future of Alberta’s 
agricultural land base, recommended that 
agricultural land expansion continue along the 
fringes, or margins, of all agricultural areas in 
northern Alberta. The NADC also supported 
planning for agricultural land expansion in the form 
of “block” developments in five areas of Northwest 
Alberta (Northern Alberta Development Council 
1983b). The ECA report, released in 1985, supported 
the first recommendation only (Environment Council 
of Alberta 1985). At the local level, some farmers 
in I.D. 23 have suggested the possibility of expansion 
on to wetlands, which would be drained and turned 
into productive farmland. This type of proposal 
raises environmental concerns and is likely to be 
opposed by environmental organizations. 

Second, agricultural land expansion prompts 
increased government spending in a number of areas. 
In the case of a Block Posting, basic infrastructure 
needs like roads have been provided before disposition 
of the land occurs. Over time, other needs become 
apparent, and the costs involved are often beyond the 
community’s ability to pay for them. In the 
Mennonite farming community, for example, the 
Blue Hills district was opened for agricultural land 
expansion in 1980 and 1981. In 1988, a new 
elementary school was opened in the Blue Hills 
district for the children of the Mennonite farmers 
who have moved into the area. In La Crete, there has 
been a persistent lobby for a hospital with full acute 
care facilities. While the school has been provided, 
relatively new hospitals in both Fort Vermilion and 
High Level make it doubtful that a new hospital 
will also be built in La Crete.4 Nonetheless, had 
substantial agricultural land expansion not occurred 
in the Mennonite farming community, the current 
population base, which hospital proponents argue is 
sufficient to warrant construction of a hospital, 
would not exist. Money for schools, hospitals and 
other similar projects comes from the province. 

The federal government is also affected. There 
has been a persistent lobby supporting the con- 
struction of an off-track grain handling facility in La 
Crete. Farmers in I.D. 23 must transport their grain 
to elevators at High Level or Keg River. High Level 
is the preferred shipping point, particularly because 
of the greater elevator capacity there. For farmers 
located south of the river, a round-trip may be more 
than 200 kilometres. Construction of the facility in 
La Crete would reduce transport costs for many 
farmers. Construction of the facility would mean the 
federal government would subsidize the cost of 
transporting the grain from La Crete to High Level, 
as well as the additional elevation charges at High 
Level. If construction is approved, funding will 
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come from the federal Department of Transport. 

Third, I.D. 23 and the La Crete area in 
particular, have experienced substantial population 
growth. There is a growing awareness that there will 
never be enough land for agricultural land expansion 
for all the young people in the community who want 
to farm. Organizations like the La Crete Chamber of 
Commerce have begun to explore ways to expand the 
economic base of the community to provide new 
employment possibilities for the young. A recently- 
established economic development body, the La Crete 
and Rural Economic Development Foundation 
(LARED), is supported by provincial funding. It is 
working on three separate forest-related 
developments for the community (The Northern 
Pioneer 1988). To make these development initiatives 
succeed may require additional provincial or federal 
government support. 

Agricultural land expansion is the direct or 
indirect cause of the debates and issues mentioned 
above. This study is not intended to end the debate, 
nor is it meant to provide the answers that will 
resolve on-going issues related to provision of 
infrastructure or economic development. In its 1985 
report, the ECA supported further research into the 
climate and soils of regions like I.D. 23, to improve 
decision-making on future agricultural land 
expansion. It has been argued here that in order to 
understand the expansion that has occurred, it is 
necessary to know and understand those who have 
been responsible for the expansion. Increased 
knowledge of soils and climate will, no doubt, help 
determine policies for future agricultural land 
expansion in I.D. 23. Apart from government policy 
which provides public land for development, the 
farmer is the main actor responsible for past 
expansion and just as likely to be responsible for 
future expansion. It is hoped that this paper, and the 
further research that will follow, will add a 
behavioural, human perspective to future debates over 
agricultural land expansion in I.D. 23. 
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Notes 

1. The source for the statistics quoted in this 
section is Alberta Agriculture (1987). 

2. A Farm Development Lease is usually for a 
period of five years. Successful completion of 
terms of the agreement allows the farmer to 
exercise an option to purchase the land under a 


Farm Development Sale (FDS). A Farm 
Development Sale extends over a 10 to 20 year 
period and leads to full titled ownership of the 
land by the farmer. 

3. This estimate is based on information provided 
by Mr. C. Brown, Woodlands Superintendent, 
Canadian Forest Products Limited, High Level, 
Alberta. | 

4. A new health unit facility is under construction 
in La Crete. 
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Business Development in La Crete 


Jake Wiebe 
Mennonite Businessman, La Crete 


Long a resident of La Crete, Mr. Jake Wiebe is involved in many community organizations, including the Advisory 
Council for the Improvement District, the Recreation Board, and the Tourist Association. He is particularly 


interested in recreation programs for youth. 


As you are aware, Fort Vermilion is celebrating 
its bicentennial this year, this being a major reason 
for this conference. La Crete is located 26 miles 
southwest of Fort Vermilion, with a population of 
775 people in the hamlet and over 3,500 people in the 
surrounding area. La Crete consists mainly of 
Mennonites who started arriving in the mid-1930s in 
search of good, productive farm land. 

La Crete has the human resources to service a 
much greater industrial sector than it presently does. 
In 1986 the community saw a need to develop some 
industry and employment in order to keep the 
younger generation in the area. Sixty per cent of the 
population is in the 19 year and under age category. 
This proportion of young people in the population 
will increase as more people move into the area from 
Bolivia and Mexico. The influx means that 200 new 
jobs a year for the next 20 years will be required to 
keep these people employed. 

Statistics show that only 15% of these people 
will be able to farm due to the shortage of farm 
land. More farm land needs to be made available for 
our interested younger generation. Statistics show 
that there are fewer people going into farming in 
Canada today. In contrast to the national picture, 
however, our culture and lifestyle encourages young 
Mennonites to become farmers. These young farmers 
are the bread and butter of our future community. 

In the 1940s the first general store was opened 
in La Crete, serving a total area with about 400 
people. In the 1950s the first nursing station was 
built by the community and staffed by a Public 
Health nurse. Community organizations such as the 
Chamber of Commerce were also established. 

In the 1960s our first doctor visited La Crete. 
The road to Tompkins Landing was completed, and a 
ferry crossing the Peace River gave us access to 
Highway 35 south. A new post office was 
constructed as well as a new school incorporating a 
gymnasium and the community library. At this time 
the population of the hamlet was 77 people. 

During the 1970s the community experienced 
substantial change. The population expanded to 400 
people within the hamlet. Gravel roads were built, 
and an airstrip was completed, television services 


were available, as well as telephones, a local 
newspaper and a regular bus service. More retail 
business and a regular banking service with a 
Treasury Branch accompanied this growth. The Gas 
Co-operative which serves the entire Improvement 
District (I.D.) 23, farm equipment dealers, and an 
automotive parts dealer have arrived, together with 
recreational facilities, including a curling rink and 
arena. 

Between the years of 1971-1976 the population 
in I.D. 23 rose 37%. La Crete experienced growth at 
a much higher rate than the rest of the region. By 
1980 the population in La Crete had reached 450, 
with a trading area of 2,000. The community acquired 
water and sewer services. 

In 1982, paving was completed on the road 
between Fort Vermilion and La Crete. Such 
transportation improvements have helped agriculture 
continue to expand with an average increase of 15,000 
new cultivated acres per year; this is expected to 
continue until 1990. 

Our community has grown from humble 
beginnings in the 1930s to the progressive 
agricultural region that it is today. The Mennonites 
are a breed of hard-working, aggressive, progressive 
people, with a desire to be self-supporting. We are 
experiencing difficult population pressures. These 
pressures make it necessary for new agricultural land 
to be developed and other employment opportunities 
and a higher order of goods and services to be 
provided. 

Recent estimates by Nobbs Enterprises, Ltd. 
suggests that by 1990 our population will be over 
5,200. The average Alberta household in 1981 was 
2.9 people, while the La Crete area contained an 
average of 4.5 persons. The La Crete region is 
populated by young families with two-thirds of the 
area’s population being under the age of 25. 

La Crete now boasts a motel, three bulk fuel 
dealerships, three bulk fertilizer dealers, three 
restaurants, two tire distributors, an abattoir, fabric 
shop, beauty salon, laundromat, two major hardware 
and building supply centres, more retail stores and 
daily trucking services from Edmonton. In terms of 
public facilities today, the community also has its 
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Own senior citizen housing, a new medical care 
facility with a resident doctor, one other doctor who 
visits, a dental clinic and three schools. 

Employment in the forest industry is limited, 
and the opening of agricultural land is definitely less 
than the demand. The growing population of young 
people in the area is forced to seek employment 
Opportunities outside of the region at the present 
time. 

One of the alternatives to employ the young 
people who enter the work force every year is to 
farm the existing farm land more intensely. This 
could be achieved by operating dairy farms and 
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growing specialty crops. This could create spin-offs 
such as a cheese factory and a milk pasteurizing 
plant. The raising of more livestock could also 
warrant a meat processing plant. Sheep raised for 
their wool could allow the production of traditional 
wool quilts and “zucken” (hand knitted socks — 
eds.). | 

As La Crete has become the trading centre of the 
area, we are realizing the need for more farm land, 
government services, and more industry to employ 
and provide the quality of service for our growing 
population. 


La Crete Businesses from a Farming Perspective 


Bill Neufeld 
(Paper presented by Jake Wiebe) 


A farmer in the region, since 1966 he has been Chairman of the La Crete Chamber of Commerce, President of the 
La Crete and Area Historical Society and Chairman of the Improvement District. 


Some of the homesteaders who came to La Crete 
in 1914 were Americans, who came from the western 
United States, Los Angeles and Iowa. The first 
registered homesteads in December of 1915 were 
south of La Crete on the prairie that is known as 
Buffalo Head Prairie. In 1936 the first Mennonites 
arrived in the area and settled at La Crete, which at 
that time was known as Buffalo Lake, or as the Cree 
called it Mustus Lake. 

When the Mennonites arrived the only store in 
the area was a small store operated by Elizabeth 
Ward Rivard. It was located one and a half miles 
northwest of present-day La Crete. Today, La Crete 
is a thriving, enterprising hamlet with an urban 
population of 775 people which serves a rural 
population of 3,500. It is noted for being North 
America’s northernmost agricultural community, 
situated in the heart of some of Alberta’s richest 
farmland. This land, in turn, has provided the 
farming business to create and support the 
community. 

The businesses in La Crete are located there 
because of the farming activity. The farming activity 
is not there because of the hamlet, although the two 
do complement each other. La Crete’s businesses 
serve all of Improvement District (I.D.) 23 with 
agricultural supplies, such as fertilizers, herbicides 
and farm machinery parts. La Crete Bus Lines 
operating from the community serves Rocky Lane, 
Fort Vermilion and La Crete. It provides the 
connections for the major bus line serving 
settlements along Highway 35. 

La Crete also has a number of trucking firms. La 
Crete Transport hauls all the livestock from I.D. 23 
to Edmonton. It provides daily service five days a 
week. It is also the major carrier of the other 
commodities for La Crete and Fort Vermilion. 
Wiebe Transport serves the area as the major 
transporter of grain, canola and grass seeds. 
“Wiebe’s” trucks the grains to the rail-head at High 
Level and most of the canola to the Alberta 
Terminals’ crushing facilities at Sexsmith and the 
Alberta Food Products crushing facilities at Fort 
Saskatchewan. The grass seeds are exported to 
Montana in the United States. 


Most of the farm commodities raised at La Crete 
are commercially trucked due to the absence of a 
grain handling facility at La Crete. A facility of this 
nature at La Crete would be very useful to the area’s 
farmers. It would give the farmer a chance to 
negotiate on his own behalf as to grade, moisture 
content and dockage, whereas the farmer now has to 
rely on the truck driver to do the transaction on his 
behalf. Many of the drivers are not acquainted with 
the commodity and I have yet to meet a grain buying 
agent who will give the farmer the benefit of the 
doubt. Therefore a facility is essential, in my view, 
to add much needed cash in the producer’s pocket. 

To show this need I will quote the grain and 
canola statistics as compiled from Canadian Wheat 
Board Statistics. During the 1987-88 crop year, La 
Crete area farmers grew 3,792,946 bushels on 
130,474 acres. This was made up of 1,588,844 
bushels of wheat, 367,344 bushels of oats, 916,952 
bushels of barley and 919,816 bushels of canola. 

Every year farmers in the La Crete area also raise 
many acres of legumes for two reasons. The first is 
for the seed production, giving the producers 
diversified cash income and the second, for crop 
rotation purposes. Legumes also improve the level of 
the soil nutrients. A legume processing plant would 
be heavily utilized by the farmers of the La Crete 
area. 

Many farmers seek employment for the winter 
months in order to supplement their income. This is 
especially so in the case of beginning farmers. 
Numerous farmers find work in the logging 
industry. This requires that they be away from home 
throughout the week allowing them to be with their 
families for only part of the weekends. Some type of 
lumber industry should be located at La Crete to 
alleviate the social impact that this has on families. 

In conclusion, to speak of a public need, adequate 
medical facilities for the farming area to the south 
and in the immediate La Crete region are critically 
required even though the local health authorities are 
attempting to rectify this situation. 
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Session 5B: 
Economic Development and Modern Resource Utilization: 
Workshop on Local Benefits/Costs and 
Environmental and Community Effects 


Fort Chipewyan Papers 


Maureen Clarke, Chair 
Vice-President, Métis Local 124 


Mrs. Maureen Clarke has lived in Fort Chipewyan since 1968. Currently a teacher at Keyano College, she also 
serves on the school board and the executive of the Métis Local. She and her husband operate a cafe and are 
involved in a number of other businesses. 


Fort Vermilion Papers 


Charles Hobart, Chair 
Professor, Department of Sociology, University of Alberta 


Dr. Chuck Hobart has conducted research in several northern communities on education, employment and crime 
in the North. He has served two terms on the Advisory Board of The Boreal Institute and was a valuable member 
of the conference organizing committee. 
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Synopsis 


The workshop sessions at the conference were 
intended to allow participants to provide additional 
insights into aspects of the overall topic, including 
possible negative impacts on land and water habitats 
resulting from industrial expansion in northern 
Alberta — the downside of northern economic 
development. Speakers also addressed the “upside,” 
the benefits to northern communities, such as jobs 
and new housing. 


Fort Chipewyan 

This session was chaired by Maureen Clarke of 
Fort Chipewyan. Frank Ladouceur, the first speaker, 
reminded listeners of the disastrous consequences of 
the Bennett Dam, situated on the Peace River in 
British Columbia, for the ecosystem of the Peace- 
Athabasca Delta and the users of those resources. 

Next, Leigh Noton, a limnologist who has been 
studying water quality for the Alberta Government's 
Department of the Environment, pursued the subject 
of water quality in Lake Athabasca and the Athabasca 
River. Both Carl Granath and Frank Ladouceur had 
alluded to real and potential problems with water 
pollution in their presentations, and it is a matter of 
continual concern to Fort Chipewyan residents. Any 
contaminant entering the Athabasca drainage system 
eventually flows through the Peace-Athabasca Delta 
and past Fort Chipewyan. Contaminants in the Peace 
River system also affect the Delta. Existing and 
potential sources of pollution include both oil 
extraction operations near Fort McMurray and pulp 
and paper industrial expansion in the Athabasca River 
and Peace River Basins. Noton promised listeners 
that the Alberta Minister of the Department of the 
Environment had made a commitment to protecting 
the water quality of the rivers which could be 
affected. 

Geologist John Godfrey made the final presenta- 
tion, in which he described the qualities of Fort 
Chipewyan Red Granite and his dedicated efforts to 
delineate a granite deposit that would support an 
economically viable operation. At last report, this 
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granite may be less perfect than required for large 
commercial uses, so the community is undoubtedly 
rethinking its involvement. 


Fort Vermilion 

Dr. Chuck Hobart, a sociologist at the 
University of Alberta, chaired the Fort Vermilion 
session. The first speaker was Dr. Hank Lewis, who 
gave a paper about how Indians of northern Alberta 
used controlled burning to manage the environment 
and generate and sustain habitats which supported the 
animals upon which they relied. He contended that it 
was Indian burning practices that generated the 
extensive northern prairies which made extensive 
pioneer farming possible in the Peace River country. 
Prescribed Indian burning was outlawed earlier in 
this century, and the amount which is now done is a 
small proportion of the burning in earlier years. Dr. 
Lewis contrasted the situation in Alberta with 
efforts in Australia to utilize and support 
Aboriginal burning practices. Not surprisingly, he 
supported the re-introduction of Native traditional 
land management knowledge and skills. Implicit in 
his presentation was the recognition of the on-going 
importance of bush resources to Native residents of 
the region. 

Unfortunately, the poor quality of the tapes 
from this session and the lack of formal 
presentations by Clarence Fournier and Jake Wiebe, 
the other speakers, meant that summaries of their 
remarks were not available for inclusion here. 
Fournier, a member of the Boyer River band, spoke 
on Indian farm development. The earlier papers on 
Peace River agriculture focused on non-Native 
immigrant agriculture. Many Natives resident in the 
region have added an agricultural component to their 
local economies. Jake Wiebe, a La Crete business- 
person who spoke in a previous session (5A), 
expanded on his earlier presentation by talking about 
business development in La Crete and Fort 
Vermilion. 


The Bennett Dam: Impact on Livelihood 


Frank Ladouceur 
Trapper and Fisherman, Fort Chipewyan 


Mr. Frank Ladouceur was born in 1918 in Plamondon, at Lac La Biche. When he was only 20 days old his parents 
left their home and moved to Lake Athabasca, seeking new economic opportunities. Eventually they settled at Big 
Point, with other Lac La Biche Métis. Frank began trapping when he was 11 years old and spent most of the rest of 
his life in the bush. He became involved in local politics after trapping declined in the 1950s. He was the subject of 
two films, Death of a Delta and Man Who Chooses the Bush. He passed away on July 23, 1989. 


Hello friends, ladies and gentlemen. Mrs. 
Clarke said that I was born in Plamonden, and my 
dad was a trapper, and I was raised as a trapper. I am 
sull a trapper, but this is my last year. I am going 
to retire. 

Many people ask me what effect Bennett Dam in 
the Peace River in B.C. had on the Peace-Athabasca 
Delta. The Delta is a muskrat area. Trappers like us 
were badly affected. There were a lot of lakes where 
there were two or three feet of water; they were dry 
for several years. I saw one time where a moose 
walked right across the lake; he went about two 
inches down in the mud, that is how dry the lake 
was. It was tough for trappers for a number of years. 
Some of the lakes where we used to trap, now it is 
all bush. It is all willows and poplars where it used 
to be a lot of muskrats. Before, for several years, a 
lot of times over 200-300,000 muskrats came out of 
the Delta. During the time of the effect of Bennett 
Dam I would say maybe 50-80,000 muskrat could be 
taken, sometimes less. It was hard for trappers; it 
was poor living for awhile. Mind you, for all the 
time I trapped, there was only one time where I had 
to go on Social Assistance. I had nothing in my 
trapline. I did not have the equipment to fish with. 


One year I had to go to Social Assistance, and I could 
not make enough money to survive. After that I was 
all right. I managed to make a few dollars, but the 
Bennett Dam did affect a lot. 

A lot of places where it used to be good fishing 
ground, now there is only two or three inches of 
water. Late in the fall, when we used to fish 
commercially, there was hardly any water. It did 
affect Lake Athabasca. 

Before they built the dam the water used to 
come up the Quatre Fourches River into Lake 
Athabasca. After the dam was built, nothing. The 
water never backed up, and that is why the Delta was 
so dry. 

I was told, by a friend, there is going to be a 
dam built in Athabasca River above McMurray. That 
will really affect us again. I hope the government 
will consult the people this time. The last time they 
did not bother. Nobody ever came around to check or 
have a meeting with the people. What we hope this 
time is that they consult the trappers, see what kind 
of a deal we can swing and what could be done, 
instead of just going ahead and building a dam. That 
is our living. 
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An Overview of Water Quality in the Fort Chipewyan Area 


Leigh Noton 


Limnologist, Environmental Quality Monitoring Branch, Alberta Environment 


Mr. Leigh Noton has been employed by Alberta Environment since 1983. In 1987-88 he conducted a study of water 
quality of the lower Athabasca River and the western end of Lake Athabasca, with the assistance of department 
officials employed in Fort Chipewyan. This session is the first public report of his findings. 


I have five to ten minutes for water quality, a 
topic on which you could write books. Therefore, I 
will only discuss a few of the highlights concerning 
water quality in the Fort Chipewyan area. 

What is water quality? The quality of water, as 
distinct from its quantity, includes those aspects you 
can see or smell — its turbidity, colour, odour, and 
what it may or may not contain, such as silt, scums, 
or algae. Water quality also encompasses things not 
readily apparent, such as salts, nutrients, organic 
compounds, metals, and living organisms like 
bacteria. All of these parameters are important to 
the quality of water and its suitability to support 
aquatic life and human uses. 

With regard to Fort Chipewyan, the quality of 
water there, as at any location, reflects where the 
water comes from. The source of water at Fort 
Chipewyan is fairly complex since it is at the 
outflow of Lake Athabasca, where several river 
systems converge. However, the two main sources 
are the Athabasca River, from the south and west, 
and drainage from the Canadian Shield, from the east. 

The general quality of water in these two 
sources is noticeably different, as many residents of 
Fort Chipewyan will know. The Athabasca River 
rises in the Rocky Mountains and the Interior Plains 
and contains water of moderate total dissolved 
solids, moderate hardness, and with highly variable 
suspended solids and turbidity (Table 1). In contrast, 
water from the Canadian Shield is lower in dissolved 


solids and nutrients, much softer, and generally quite 
clear. 

The Athabasca River enters Lake Athabasca near 
the lake’s outlet, and it tends to take a left turn and 
flow out without mixing very much with the rest of 
the lake. This circulation pattern varies quite a bit 
depending on the balance between the discharge rate 
of the river, the level of the lake, and the effect of 
winds (Neill et al. 1981). However, it often results 
in a banded outflow past Fort Chipewyan with 
clearer, softer water from the main body of Lake 
Athabasca near the north shore, and the more turbid 
water from the Athabasca River along the south side 
of the outflow (Fig. 1). 

Fort Chipewyan itself draws water for its 
municipal water supply through an intake offshore of 
the town. Water is pumped twice a year to fill the 
town’s reservoir. The treatment and distribution 
system is operated by Municipal Affairs in 
accordance with normal requirements for such 
systems and the water meets the required standards. 

Alberta Environment carries out a number of 
water quality related actions in the Fort Chipewyan 
area. AS mentioned previously, the department 
licenses and regulates the Fort Chipewyan water and 
sewage systems. In 1987-88 we carried out eight 
surveys of water quality in the Athabasca Delta area 
at a number of sites (Fig. 2), for a comprehensive 
range of parameters. The program was designed to 
improve our data base on water quality in the area 


Table 1. Selected Water Quality Characteristics in the Fort Chipewyan Area, 1987-88 (parts per million 


unless noted) 
Athabasca River 


Lake Athabasca 


(Big Point Channel) (Main Lake) 
No. of No. of 
Parameter Samples Mean Range Samples Mean Range 
Total Dissolved Solids 9 173 122-176 3 42 42-47 
Total Hardness 9 | OP) 94-175 3 30 28-33 
Suspended Solids 14 45 1-159 3 2 <().3-4 
Turbidity (NTU) 14 32 1.9-112 3 ere 0.5-6.6 
Nitrogen, total 13 0.40 0.25-0.55 5 0.23 0.19-0.26 
Phosphorus, total 13 0.055 0.027-0.126 2 0.009 .006-.011 
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Figure 1. Spatial variance of specific conductance in Lake Athabasca October 1977. 
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Figure 3. Suncor Ft. McMurray Process Effluent Load — Annual Average 


and to address concerns of residents. Subsequently, 
we are maintaining a permanent water quality 
monitoring site at Old Fort, at the head of the 
Athabasca Delta. The department is also conducting 
surveys of northern Alberta lakes to assess their 
sensitivity to acidic deposition (acid rain), to aid in 
setting emission standards. 

This session’s title includes environmental 
effects, and therefore some mention of water quality 
impacts is in order. The concern at Fort Chipewyan, 
of course, is that industrial and population growth in 
areas upstream will result in contaminants entering 
the rivers, whether from licensed and regulated 
effluents or from spills, and that these contaminants 
will reach the Athabasca Delta and Fort Chipewyan 
area and cause impacts. 

This is no idle concern. In the winter of 1981-82 
a series of fires and accidents at the Suncor Oil Sands 
plant on the Athabasca River near Fort McMurray 
resulted in excessively high discharges of 
hydrocarbons to the river, which flowed with the 
river downstream to the Delta and Lake Athabasca. 
In that area, this oily material tainted fish 
populations to the extent that the walleye 
commercial fishery was closed that year — a direct 


negative impact on local people resulting from a 
water quality problem. Subsequently, Suncor 
improved its wastewater treatment system under 
legal order from Alberta Environment, and the 
amount of oil and grease now discharged is 
substantially less than before the incident (Fig. 3). 

This underscores the importance of water quality 
to people in the Fort Chipewyan area. Much of the 
economy there is based on the area’s natural 
resources, and such resources as fish and semi-aquatic 
wildlife are directly connected to water and its 
quality. As well, residents use the water 
domestically, whether through the town’s supply or 
directly from the area’s water bodies. 

The Athabasca River system in general presently 
carries a low amount of contaminants of human 
origin to its delta. Upstream wastewaters in addition 
to Suncor are mainly the Fort McMurray sewage 
effluent, the Millar Western Pulp mill effluent, and 
the Hinton combined pulp mill and sewage effluent. 
All of these receive secondary treatment before 
discharge, and the contaminants they introduce are 
largely broken down or diluted to unmeasurable 
amounts before they reach the delta. To the east in 
the Canadian Shield drainage, the main human 
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activity of relevance is mining, particularly uranium 
mining. There does not appear to be any water 
quality impact from that industry. 

What will happen to water quality in the Fort 
Chipewyan area in the future? As many of you know, 
there is a major expansion underway in the pulp and 
paper industry upstream in the Athabasca basin. Pulp 
mills generate significant amounts of wastewater 
which are normally discharged to water bodies, and 
these pose a potential threat to water quality in the 
Athabasca, and for that matter in the Peace River 
systems. However, these wastewaters can be treated, 
and the level of treatment can be increased to protect 
receiving waters. The Minister has committed the 
department to protect water quality in the Athabasca 
River. We are now increasing efforts in monitoring 
and planning and are setting increasingly stringent 
effluent standards for new pulp mill developments 
with the intention of protecting water quality 
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throughout the river system. 
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Passion for Granite 


John D. Godfrey 


Affiliation Consultant, J.D. Sons & Associates Management Ltd. 


Since 1956, when he joined the Alberta Research Council, Dr. John Godfrey has studied the geology of the 
Canadian Shield of northeastern Alberta. He was responsible for identifying the Devil’s Gate granite body which 
the community hopes to develop as a new industry. He retired in 1985. 


There must be good reasons (other than 
tradition) why chartered banks invariably use durable 
and aesthetically pleasing granite cladding for their 
places of public business. “Granite” has become 
synonymous with “permanence” in our minds, and 
the traditional bank architecture enhances and trades 
on that image. The association of granite with 
lasting, durable structures is well-deserved because 
of the superior engineering qualities of this rock. 
Recognizing that fact, the banking community has 
seized on the image, widely adopted it, and literally 
built it into their towers, using some of the finest 
granite blocks produced anywhere in the world. 


Origins and Qualities 

Granite is classically defined by geologists as a 
plutonic igneous rock whose major constituent 
minerals are potassium feldspar and quartz. It forms 
by the slow cooling of large bodies of magma 
(molten rock) which are thermally insulated deep 
within the crust of the Earth. As the magma cools it 
gradually crystallizes, and upon complete solidifi- 
cation the end product is a tight interlocking mosaic 
of crystals. This new, coarsely grained igneous rock 
is called a granite. 

Geologists walking the Canadian Shield today 
examine the polished and scratched surfaces of 
granite left exposed to the skies for the last 8,000 
years or so. It was 25,000-50,000 years ago that the 
last great continental ice sheet swept across much of 
North America, grinding, scouring, and polishing the 
surfaces of the exposed rocks. The tools of this 
scouring action were the sand particles and rock 
fragments picked up and incorporated within the 
flowing ice sheet. A snow and ice accumulation, 
centred around Hudson Bay, gradually built up to 
probably over 10,000 feet of ice thickness, and 
slowly flowed out in all directions. In Alberta, it 
reached as far as the Rocky Mountain Foothills. The 
action of a mass of flowing ice and rock was much 
like a weighted piece of sandpaper, with a bulldozer 
blade in front. 

The evidence of that scouring and abrasion can be 
seen today in the smoothly rounded and polished 
whaleback (roche moutonée) landforms of the Shield 


bedrock. A closer look at those polished rock 
surfaces reveals tiny parallel striations (scratches) 
left by the moving ice sheet as the sharp edges and 
corners of rocks were pressed against the underlying 
bedrock surface. 

The physical qualities of granite are such that 
those glacially smoothed surfaces of granite have 
retained their polish, despite having been subjected to 
some of the harshest climatic conditions in the 
northern hemisphere — 8,000 or more cycles of 
alternating winter and summer conditions. Few 
natural processes at this latitude are able to break 
down rock more quickly than the forceful expansion 
of water as it freezes to ice. Wedges of ice are 
“driven” into the rock during repeated daily cycles 
of freeze and thaw, especially during the spring and 
fall seasons. A rock with the slightest crack or other 
pore space is quickly wedged open and split. Like 
other granites, Chipewyan Red Granite has little or 
no porosity, having been tested at less than 0.4% 
absorption. Without the development of secondary 
fractures, this granite would last indefinitely, in 
terms of the average human lifespan. 

Although the Shield has had little pedestrian 
traffic in the past 8,000 years, granite is known to 
have excellent abrasion resistant qualities. Over 90% 
of granite is usually made up of the two common 
minerals: feldspar (60-70%) and quartz (20-35%). 
The mineralogical composition of Chipewyan Red 
Granite is given below in Table 1. 

The two major minerals are very hard. Feldspar 
is barely scratched by a steel edge, and quartz is even 
harder than tool steel. No wonder that granites are 
tough and have a natural resistance to pedestrian 
traffic. One of the principal non-ornamental uses is 
in floor surfaces which are exposed to heavy foot 
traffic. In North America, we tend to marvel at the 
centuries old granite cobblestones and curbstones so 
traditional in the streets in many parts of Europe. 
But perhaps it should not be so surprising, in view of 
the physical properties of its chief constituent 
minerals and the nature of granite texture. Granite 
also characteristically retains a high polish, even 
when subjected to 8,000 years of thermal stress 
under direct sunlight. 
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Table 1. Average Mineralogical Composition of 
Chipewyan Red Granite (average of five modal 
analyses; Godfrey 1979) 


Mineral % 
Quartz 32.4 
Potassium feldspar 33.4 
Plagioclase feldspar 29.4 
Biotite 23 
Chlorite 1.0 
Hornblende 0.2 
Epidote 0.1 
Muscovite 0.1 
Garnet trace 
Accessories 11 
Total 100.0 


Exploration and Evaluation of Granite Deposits 

One role of the Alberta Geological Survey has 
been to assess and inventory the natural resources of 
Alberta. The Chipewyan Red Granite was discovered 
in 1970 (Godfrey 1980) in the course of the 
Precambrian Shield research project (1956-1985). 
Subsequently, and because of its distinctive physical 
qualities, it became the subject of more intensive 
studies (Godfrey 1971, 1972, 1976a, 1976b, 1979, 
1987; Nevin 1975) to evaluate its potential as a 
building stone. 

The Chipewyan Red Granite forms part of the 
Canadian Precambrian Shield which can be regarded as 
the eroded remnants of the roots of several ancient 
mountain systems welded together (Fig. 1). It is 
found within a basement igneous-metamorphic 
complex of gneisses, metasediments and granitoids, a 
typical plutonic rock assemblage of the Precambrian 
Shield. The principal body, a pluton measuring some 
25 x 3 miles in area, is distinctly elongated parallel 
to the regional northeasterly metamorphic-structural 
trend (Fig. 2). This is the trend of an ancient 
mountain system which now forms part of the 
Canadian Shield. Several other smaller bodies of this 
granite crop out to the north and northeast within 
the well-defined belt of granite gneisses and 
metasediments (Godfrey 1986). The Chipewyan Red 
Granite has been subjected to regional meta- 
morphism, a process of alteration resulting from 
imposed conditions of elevated temperatures and 
pressures while the rock was deeply buried inside the 
crust. The grade (intensity) of metamorphism in the 
Chipewyan Red Granite reached the amphibolite 
faeces (Godfrey and Langenberg 1978). 
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The requirement of a commercial-grade 
ornamental granite (e.g. cladding on a business 
district building) is that it be homogeneous in terms 
of its grain size, texture, and colour. All non- 
uniform patterns of mineral distribution, such as 
dark mineral bands, patches and clots, on any scale 
that have a visual impact, are generally unacceptable. 
Although such mineral concentrations are normal and 
in fact are common in natural rock, they are 
characteristically referred to in the industry as 
“defects.” Other undesirable textural and structural 
features of ornamental granitic rocks include: quartz 
veins and pods, pegmatites (a locally coarser-grained 
texture in the rock) and iron minerals like pyrite 
(which on exposure will weather to form rust and 
therefore permanently stain the exterior of the slab). 
The challenge for the building stone exploration 
geologist is to find a uniformly textured rock with 
an aesthetically pleasing colour, in commercial- 
quality deposits (i.e. commercial-sized blocks) 
having reserves for a 100 years or more, and 
preferably at an accessible location close to major 
processing plants and markets. 

Heterogeneous rock textures with mineral 
concentrations (clots and bands) are more likely to 
occur towards the margins of a pluton, that is, close 
to the walls and/or roof. In the case of the 
Chipewyan Red Granite Pluton, and with this point 
in mind, the early exploration program included 
flying a systematic low-level grid, by helicopter. 
Observations were recorded on the occurrence of 
large xenoliths (“foreign” blocks) of the darker 
wallrock; these are incorporated within a pluton 
during the stage of forceful intrusion. The 50 to 70% 
exposure of bedrock (outcrop) in the region 
permitted a reasonably accurate assessment of the 
distribution of xenoliths. The airborne survey 
indicated that these blocks were preferentially 
concentrated in the northern segment of the pluton. 
Hence the “cleaner” granite in the south, granite 
having a lower incidence of xenoliths, was identified 
as the most likely region in which to find areas of 
homogeneous granite. This target area became the 
focus for the next level of detailed exploration. 

Notwithstanding the importance of mineral- 
ogical characteristics of a granite, as outlined above, 
perhaps the fracture pattern in an outcrop remains as 
the single most critical factor in assessing the 
potential of a building stone quarry. If commercial- 
sized and shaped blocks suitable for processing in a 
modern plant cannot be excavated from the quarry, 
then the economic viability of the operation is 
doubtful. Not all the granite extracted from a 
quarry can be expected to be in blocks of commercial 
size; in fact the proportion of waste rock 
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is usually high in a building stone quarry, and it can 
range from 50 to 80% or even more. Ten ton blocks 
are now considered to be small. The block size 
commonly used in the industry today is 15 to 20 
tons, but even 25 to 30 ton blocks are being handled. 
No big blocks means no building stone quarry. 

It follows that the geological assessment of the 
fracture pattern both in plan view and in vertical 
section must be undertaken carefully, critically, and 
comprehensively. Although we may state that the 
Shield of northeastern Alberta has 65% of bedrock 
outcrop, what we actually see and what our feet 
actually touch is a virtually complete cover of 
lichen, moss and low shrubs which grow on the rock 
surface. Glimpses of the glacially smoothed rock 
surface can usually be viewed between clusters and 
colonies of the lichen-moss communities from which 
general impressions of the rock character can be 
obtained. However, to see a surface of more than a 
few centimetres across, samples of rock must be 
hammered off the outcrop. The information gained 
from the clean, fresh rock surface exposed in such 
hand specimens is still very limited and local. 

The systematic and critical geological evaluation 
of a large outcrop area from which a quarry site is to 
be selected requires a different approach. The opening 
of a new quarry face, perhaps 50 to 100 feet across, 
represents an intense concentration of labour and 
capital investment. All of the rock in that quarry 
face is to be extracted with equal care, both the 
commercial-grade and the waste rock alike. The 
commercial failure or success of the initial quarry 
operation hinges on a wise selection of the excavation 
site. This selection would normally take place after a 
systematic geological survey has been conducted over 
a much wider area. When the basic geological data are 
collected and the key technical factors weighed, one 
must not only narrow down the most favourable 
block of ground but also evaluate its potential to 
achieve commercial production. 

An effort must be made to clear off as much of 
the organic cover as possible within the constraints 
of resources and time. The clearing ideally should 
provide a continuously clean rock exposure. In 
practice, this objective cannot be achieved, and we 
must settle for a 50 to 70% cleaned rock surface 
(Plate 1). The techniques employed in the cleaning 
process initially were to remove small trees, scrub 
bush, shrubs and low ground cover by hand with a 
grub-hoe, axe, shovel and wheel barrow. The clean- 
up phase utilized high-pressure water hose (similar 
to standard bush fire-fighting equipment) to clear 
off lichen, moss and organic litter built up in cracks, 
troughs and other depressions in the rock surface. 

The next step in the exploration program is to 
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evaluate on an inch by inch scale all of the potential 
“defects” of the rock in the outcrop, variations of 
intensity of colour, grain size, and so forth and also 
to assess the fracture pattern, that is, the angles 
between the fracture sets and the spacing between 
parallel fractures. Fractures may be either systematic 
(straight) or non-systematic (irregular in outline). 
They may extend for many feet or a few inches. 
Furthermore, fractures may consist of a single 
simple fracture plane, be a series of short en échelon 
fractures, or constitute a zone of branched and 
intertwined fractures. All of the fracture 
characteristics must be studied and measured because 
they influence the shape and size of blocks to be won 
from the potential quarry. A detailed fracture map 
can be produced such as the one in Figure 3 based on a 
10-foot survey grid. The same grid may also serve as 
a control for collecting hand specimens used in the 
classification of texture and colour from the cut 
flat, varnished or polished, surface of the samples. 

The exploration program to this stage has 
usually entailed an evaluation of the bedrock on a 
relatively flat to undulating surface, for the 
Precambrian Shield typically has very little local 
relief. Therefore, we still lack information in the 
critically important third dimension, depth. With 
good fortune, a 10 or 20 foot high ledge may be close 
by to give a clue on the spacing and continuity of 
horizontal or sub-horizontal fracture planes (“beds” 
to the quarryman). These sub-horizontal fractures 
generally arise from the decompression of a rock. As 
overlying rock is gradually removed over geologic 
time by erosion, the underlying rock expands to 
occupy more space as it gets closer to the Earth’s 
surface. A little of the required expansion is 
accommodated by elastic expansion, but under 
conditions close to the surface of the Earth granite is 
brittle, and therefore it must fracture under tension 
to “expand” and occupy more volume. The slope and 
general form of sub-horizontal fractures are greatly 
influenced by the overlying topography. The sub- 
horizontal fractures tend to approximate the general 
form of that topography. 

In the event that ledges are either absent or yield 
inadequate and inconclusive data on the sub- 
horizontal fracture spacing, or on the lateral 
continuity and repetition of fractures in depth, then a 
program of core-drilling can be initiated. A small 
diamond drill core program was conducted at the 
Devil’s Gate Quarry site (Nevin 1975). A minimum 
amount of coring (from steeply inclined drill holes) 
is desirable so as to establish the character of the 
sub-horizontal fractures. Excessive coring will 
contribute a disproportionate amount of rock to the 
waste pile. 


Plate 1. 


It is usual to expect that the frequency and 
number of steeply inclined fractures will diminish 
with the depth of excavation. Likewise, the spacing 
between the sub-horizontal fractures will increase 
with depth of excavation. | 

The steeply dipping fractures generally arise in 
two ways: (1) they tend to form early in the history 
of the rock, while deep inside the crust, that is from 
tectonic deformational stresses (e.g. related to 
crustal plate movements, mountain building), or (2) 
they may be related to the later decompressional 
stress resulting from erosional uncovering and 
unloading. 

The angular relationships between different sets 
of the steeply dipping major fractures are of 
considerable interest because they control the natural 
shape of the rough quarried blocks. Rectangular 
fracture intersections are desirable in the production 
of rectangular sawn slabs because excess waste rock 
is minimized. Numerous fracture orientations, 
plotted on a rose diagram such as Figure 4A, show 
the frequency and angular relationships of the 
systematic fractures. 

Similar rose diagram plots of two other stress- 


controlled structural features in the Chipewyan Red 
Granite, quartz veins and pegmatites (Fig. 4B, 4C), 
show markedly similar orientations, particularly for 
the dominant strike direction — 10 degrees west of 
north. Since pegmatites and quartz veins tend to 
form at earlier stages in the history of the granite, 
collectively, these structural features point to a 
consistent stress pattern over a considerable period of 
time. 


Fort Chipewyan Granite: Detailed Site 
Evaluation 

The site ultimately selected for detailed 
evaluation is referred to as “Sluice Site No. 1” in 
reports of the Alberta Research Council (Godfrey 
1971) and as the “Devil’s Gate Site” by the 
community of Fort Chipewyan and elsewhere. It lies 
approximately 11 miles north-northwest of Fort 
Chipewyan and can be reached either by boat along 
the Riviére des Rochers or overland from the airport 
on the new 6-mile long quarry access road. The 
quarry site is situated on a hillside which rises to 
about 50 feet above the plain bordering Lake 
Athabasca. 
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A meaningful appraisal of ornamental stone 
qualities by architects and developers requires sawn 
and finished surfaces in the order of two feet square. 
To obtain suitably sized test blocks a field project 
was mounted in the summer of 1986. Two blocks 
(1/2 and 3/4 tons) were hoisted out of the excavation 
site by helicopter and, subsequently, different 
procedures were used to finish a set of sawn slabs. 

In addition to the aesthetic qualities of an 
ornamental granite stone, architects, engineers and 
developers are also keenly interested in certain key 
engineering properties. These properties are measured 
from a series of specified tests which have been 
standardized by the American Society for Testing 
Materials (ASTM). The results give an indication of 
the expected performance of the rock under installed 
conditions. Abrasion (e.g., foot traffic) resistance 
was good, specific gravity was 2.61 gm/cc (163 
Ibs/cubic foot), compressive strengths under 
progressive freeze-thaw cycles was satisfactory, and 
absorption (a measure of porosity-permeability) was 


Plate 2. 
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about 0.381% by weight (Godfrey 1987). 

The hardness of the rock is related to the 
hardness of its dominant constituent minerals, but 
its toughness also depends on the texture. The 
intricate boundaries of the interlocking crystal grains 
can resemble a complex jig-saw puzzle. Plate 2 is a 
magnified photomicrograph of a thin slice of 
Chipewyan Red Granite which shows the 
characteristic irregularly shaped and interlocking 
grain boundaries of a granitoid rock. An absence of 
porosity is also evident in this photomicrograph of 
the granitic texture. 

Examination of the finished slabs by 
representatives of the ornamental stone industry 
yielded favourable responses. Plans were then made 
to move ahead with a two-year pilot test block 
project under the joint sponsorship and participation 
of Alberta Government departments (Alberta Public 
Works, Supply and Services, and Northern Alberta 
Development Council) and the Fort Chipewyan 
Development Corporation. The latter is a 
community-based organization representing the three 
principal groups in Fort Chipewyan — the Cree and 
Chipewyan Bands plus the Métis Local. The pilot 
quarry operation necessitated construction of a six- 
mile long access road into the Devil’s Gate quarry 
site, starting from the airport. This year-round access 
road was built during the late part of the winter 
season, 1987-88. Pilot quarry operations followed in 
the summer of 1988, and the official opening took 
place on August 16, 1988. 

Fort Chipewyan has experienced some 
particularly cold weather in the early part of the 
1988-89 winter. It is expected that ice bridges will 
facilitate movement of the rough granite blocks by 
truck over the well-established winter road to Fort 
McMurray, then on to Edmonton and a granite 
processing facility. 

The structure of the ornamental granite industry 
today is such that invariably a network of quarries 
now supply a variety of rough blocks to centrally 
located “megaplants” for processing. In earlier 
times, when the industry was being established in 
this country, the operations typically took the form 
of a quarry coupled with its own processing plant on 
site. However, the advent of larger computerized 
equipment in the modern plants has lowered the unit 
cost of processing and virtually eliminated the less 
cost effective smaller plants. At the present time, 
the nearest large granite processing plants are 
situated at Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

The projected granite waste pile at the Devil’s 
Gate Quarry provides food for thought regarding its 
possible utilization. This freshly excavated granite 
lacks nothing in terms of the normal aesthetics and 


engineering qualities of the granite. The quarry waste 
pile could be the means of generating a series of 
secondary industries, providing employment, income 
and a diversity of job opportunities affecting a much 
larger segment of the local population. All this 
could be spawned from the new granite quarry 
operation. The spin-off industries could ultimately 
become the chief source of employment. Industrial 
potential includes the following: the cottage 
industries — production of lapidary items of 
jewelry, gifts (bookends, pen stands, etc.) and 
carvings (both as works of art and for ornamental 
uses); curbstones; cobblestones; rip rap for 
engineering applications; crushed rock for concrete 
aggregate, for exposed aggregate in wall panels; and 
possibly curling stones. | 

In the hierarchy of market values assigned to 
ornamental granite building stone, the black and blue 
(Swedish Pearl) command top dollar, but a world 
class quality, deep red granite, rates highly in the 
second tier of values. If economies are exercised in 
the quarry operation, if the community has the will 
and works with the difficult and sometimes fickle 
climate and weather conditions, then a viable 
network of industries can be envisioned that could 
provide a future for some of the citizens of this 
remote Alberta community. 

The geologist’s perspective is prone to being 
“different,” and at times it may be thought to be 
peculiar. But perhaps worthy of note is that the 
oldest community in Alberta which this year 
commemorates its 200th birthday literally has its 
foundations on the oldest rock in Alberta, the 
Canadian Shield, dated at some 2,000 million years 
old. 
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Notes 

The impetus for this presentation arose from the 
celebration of the bicentenary of the community of 
Fort Chipewyan. Achievements to date have been the 
result of collective, concerted, and committed 
efforts on the part of a number of people. Their 
associations span virtually the length of this 
province, and their affiliations include both 
government and private sector. This paper was 


Passion for Granite 


delivered as a slide presentation — eds. 
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Dr. Hank Lewis has a keen research interest in Native uses of prescribed burning to manage the environment. His 
earlier work on burning in California was followed by fieldwork into burning practices in northwestern Alberta 
and in northern Australia. His film, Fires of Spring, features the Chateh-Fort Vermilion areas. 


In a section on “Economic Development and 
Modern Resource Utilization,” one might reasonably 
ask about the relevance of discussing traditional 
Indian uses of habitat fires which, even where they 
continue to be used, are highly proscribed by 
government regulations and concerns about fire 
safety. Traditional Indian practices of burning were 
historically and, it is reasonable to assume, 
prehistorically important for affecting plant-animal 
communities within boreal forests, aspen parklands 
and northern prairies. The most detailed studies on 
traditional Indian uses of habitat fires in fact derive 
from research carried out in the Hay Lake and 
Meander River areas, and to a lesser degree in other 
communities as far east as John D’Or Prairie.! These 
studies have shown that burning was, as late as the 
1940s in northernmost Alberta, important for 
influencing the relative abundance and local 
distribution of resources used in hunting, trapping, 
and gathering. 

Prior to the enactment of laws in the early years 
of this century prohibiting the use of habitat fires 
and the legalization of a European cultural tradition 
that envisaged fire — and by-and-large still does — 
as essentially destructive, all known North 
American Indian groups, from Mexico to Alaska, 
used fire as a regenerative environmental factor.2 As 
far as can be determined, all North American Indians 
recognized the importance of fire as a necessary and 
dynamic element which, unlike the other elements of 
fire, earth and water, could be applied and controlled 
with relative ease to alter natural environments and 
facilitate human adaptations. 

In recent years anthropologists and others have 
examined traditional Indian uses of fire, now only 
remembered by a few older people in the more 
remote parts of North America, and these practices 
have been compared to those developed and employed 
by environmental agencies. It has come as somewhat 
of a surprise to both biologists and anthropologists 
that Indian understandings closely parallel recent 
findings in the relatively new field of fire ecology, 
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this despite the major differences in the goals of 
traditional hunting-gathering societies and those of 
environmental agencies.” However, other than as a 
kind of primordial justification for modern uses of 
prescribed burning, relatively little interest has been 
shown in traditional Indian uses of fire by 
environmental managers in Canada. Only in Australia 
have there been efforts by government agencies to 
replicate hunter-gatherer uses of fire (Lewis 1989). 
Thus, though traditional Indian beliefs and practices 
are generally acknowledged as having been important 
in the past, no efforts have been made to apply such 
knowledge, much less actually involve Native 
people, as has been the case in parts of Australia. 
Except for the limited use of habitat fires by Native 
communities to fireguard northern settlements, 
Indian beliefs and customary practices relating to the 
importance of traditional burning practices seem to 
fall outside the topical interests of modern resource 
utilization. 

However, as my own research and that of others 
have shown — a considerable body of research 
reports and publications that concerns more than 
simply hunter-gatherer uses of habitat fires — the 
resource strategies of peoples who employ so-called 
simple technologies have important implications and 
potential applications related to contemporary 
concerms about the management and conservation of 
natural resources.4 The Commission of Ecology for 
the International Union for Conservation of Nature 
and Natural Resources (IUCN), with its 
headquarters in Gland, Switzerland, has within it a 
“working group” which devotes its efforts to 
recording the traditional ecological knowledge 
(TEK) of indigenous peoples. Traditional ecological 
knowledge includes the broad range of cultural 
understandings with which people exploit natural 
systems and recognize networks (holistic systems) of 
causes-and-effects. Composed of both social and 
biological scientists, the TEK Working Group is 
concemed, in addition to recording this knowledge 
for scholarly purposes and providing indigenous 


peoples with written cultural records, to educate 
policy-makers on the wealth and importance of 
traditional ecological knowledge. In many parts of 
the world alternative perspectives of environmental 
dynamics are still employed by so-called tribal 
societies, and the IUCN has emphasized the 
significance that these practices can have for our own 
understandings of environmental processes and 
management. 

The wilderness regions and parks of North 
America — a total area something less than that 
covered with the asphalt and concrete surfaces of our 
highways, streets and parking lots — are roughly the 
same kinds of environments that neolithic hunters 
and gatherers found, subsequently altered, and 
successfully adapted to in the prehistoric past. 
Regions that we now describe as “wilderness,” what 
Longfellow described in his romanticized imagery of 
a pristine “forest primeval,” were not the forests, 
parklands, and prairies found by Europeans. The 
natural environments that both challenged and 
charmed Europeans throughout the New World, 
particularly those they considered to be the most 
economically suitable, had long since ceased to be 
“virgin forests” or “unspoiled prairies.” 

The anonymous Indian, on being asked what it 
was like to live in the wilderness and, replying, said 
that it was not a wilderness until Europeans came, 
was both figuratively and literally correct in that 
the regions most intensively exploited by Indians 
were no less cultural artifacts than were the managed 
forests of the Old World. Depending on the kinds of 
habitat types and resources involved, forests, 
parklands and prairies of North America had been 
selectively and variously managed for untold 
centuries. Much of “our natural heritage” so highly 
revered by conservationists was heavily influenced by 
the techno-ecological practices of foragers, people 
who selectively harvested plants, hunted and trapped 
animals, and periodically set fires. By any scientific 
measures of time, space and the numbers and 
diversity of biological species, the original North 
Americans were successful environmentalists. As 
with examples of hunting-gathering societies 
elsewhere in the world, the argument that North 
American Indians were able to effectively manage the 
distribution and relative productivity of plants and 
animals is made simply in terms of the co-related 
evolutions between the societies and the resources 
that those societies exploited (Feit 1988). That the 
measure of local success, however it might be 
defined, undoubtedly varied from population to 
population and did not involve an idealized “perfect 
knowledge” of environmental systems is beside the 
point. 
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It is a sad commentary that in attempts to “save 
the ecology” most self-described environmentalists 
denounce and denigrate the continuing, though now 
much limited practices of hunting and trapping 
practiced by indigenous peoples, often invoking the 
most condescending and insensitive Euro-North 
American prejudices about how Indians and Inuit 
should live their lives according to our standards. To 
be historically twice-damned by a conquering people, 
first, for the Indians’ inability to “develop” the 
wilderness in our terms and, now, for still doing 
some of the things that their ancestors did to 
maintain North American ecosystems in conditions 
that were so much esteemed by environmentalists 
200 and more years ago, must indeed seem cynical. 

Thus, until the arrival of Europeans and the 
enforcement of laws better suited to the Old World 
than the New, an effective form of management was 
practiced by the original inhabitants of the New 
World, this accomplished through long established 
and effective practices of hunting-gathering and using 
proscribed burning. As we know from studies in 
Africa, South and Southeast Asia, Australia, and 
North and South America, these forms of husbanding 
resources were essential to the evolution of foraging 
societies and the resources upon which they depended. 
A very similar drama to what occurred in North 
America, but on a rather different set of 
environmental stages, also took place in Australia 
where Aboriginal hunter-gatherers also managed, and 
in some regions still manage, natural resources, 
employing fire as their most effective “management 
tool.” 

Unlike northern Canada, the uses of fires by 
Aboriginal populations in central and northern 
Australia are being replicated by the Australian 
National Parks and Wildlife Service (ANPWS), and 
some state and territorial agencies (Lewis 1989). In 
several regional and national parks, Aborigines 
continue to carry on traditional management practices 
in hunting, gathering and the setting of habitat fires. 
Australia, which has a worse record in its relation- 
ships with indigenous peoples than has Canada, is on 
the other hand far ahead of Canada in the ways that 
Aborigines have become involved in the policy- 
making and co-management of a number of its 
National Parks and Wildlife Reserves in the central 
and northern parts of the continent.® 

The National Parks and Wildlife Conservation 
Act of Australia includes within its objectives the 
interests and concerns of the land’s traditional 
owners along with those of Aborigines living in 
areas surrounding some of the national parks. 
Traditional Aboriginal cultures are being considered 
in a number of National Parks, both those under the 
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direction of the ANPWS and those responsible to 
State governments and that of the Northern 
Territory. / The first park established that was 
specifically designed to include and actively involve 
Aborigines was Kakadu, located 120 km east of 
Darwin and covering a total area of almost 20,000 
sq. km. The original plans for involving Aborigines 
in the operation and management of Kakadu are 
presented in the Park’s two Plans of Management 
(ANPWS 1980, 1986). 


Park management must be sensitive and 
responsive to the interests of the Aboriginal 
residents and recognize the importance of their 
traditional relationships with the land, its 
features, flora and fauna. Park management 
must reflect the wishes of the traditional 
Aboriginal owners and be structured to allow 
maximum participation by Aboriginal people 
and to encourage them to take a leading role in 
management [ANPWS 1986: 10]. 


With respect to the most important management 
“tool” employed by Aborigines, fire, the 1986 
ANPWS Plan of Management states, 


Liaison is maintained to ensure that burning 
both by traditional owners and Park staff is 
integrated and serves to reduce the impact of 
late, high intensity fires and continues 
traditional burning practices [ANPWS 1986: 
38]. The géneral aim of fire management is to 
re-establish so far as possible the traditional 
Aboriginal patterns of burning ... The co- 
Operation, advice and participation of 
Aboriginals living in the Park will be sought 
in implementing burning programs [ibid.: 39]. 


Park personnel at Kakadu include a 
superintendent, deputy superintendent, five district 
supervisors, a variety of “specialists” (cultural, 
biological, training, fire management), and ten 
rangers. In addition, there are three Aboriginal 
cultural advisers and eight Aboriginal rangers. The 
Euro-Australian personnel have come to their 
assignments with enthusiasm and a willingness to 
work directly and effectively with Aboriginal 
residents and employees in what still remains a 
rather unique relationship for wildlife and 
conservation workers. Despite a number of problems, 
person-to-person relationships between Whites and 
Aborigines have worked reasonably well (Weaver 
1984). The different ways in which the two groups 
understand and cooperate on the management of 
habitats through uses of controlled burning are 
aspects of both the problems and accomplishments in 
these relationships (Lewis 1989). Aboriginal 
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settlements are scattered throughout the park, and 
from them people continue to hunt, gather and 
actively manage the distribution and relative 
abundance of plants and animals — particularly by 
burning a range of sites and habitat types (e.g. 
eucalypti forests, woodlands and floodplains) and, in 
some instances, excluding fires from the more 
limited areas of fire sensitive plant communities 
(e.g. mangroves, paperbark swamps, and monsoon 
tropical forests). 

As these beliefs and practices have been 
incorporated in park management activities over the 
past decade, they have been gradually accepted by 
Australian parks’ personnel and even park visitors — 
though not without apprehension and concern on the 
part of both Euro-Australians and Aborigines. The 
presence and participation of Aborigines are a large 
part of what makes Kakadu and parks like it 
attractive to visitors, especially visitors from 
overseas. However, at this point of our own much 
more limited developments of including local people 
in the management and operation of parks and 
wilderness areas, it is difficult to imagine a similar 
acceptance by officials and visitors upon seeing 
Indians shooting moose and setting fires in our own 
Provincial and National parks. The idea that even 
small portions of wilderness areas and parks could be 
entrusted to the management practices of Native 
people would not at this time especially appeal to 
government agencies or the public at large, even 
though this is being done with considerable success in 
Australia. 

The current situation in several national parks in 
Alaska is one that includes the participation of both 
Inuit and Indian populations in the management of 
natural resources. Although somewhat less directly 
involved than are the Aborigines in Kakadu National 
Park, Native people in Alaska have been included in 
making decisions about resource utilizations and 
cooperative research programs (Caulfield 1988). A 
few parks elsewhere in the U.S. (e.g. Hawaii 
Volcanoes National Park and Florida’s Big Cypress 
National Preserve) have accommodated hunting 
practices by indigenous people as well. Similar 
programs in Canada have only just begun, though the 
Department of Renewable Resources, Government of 
the Northwest Territories, has taken important steps 
to promote the integration of scientific and 
traditional ecological knowledge (Gunn et al. 1988), 
and further developments involving Parks Canada are 
already beyond initial planning stages (Nature 
Conservancy of Canada 1988). 

As the idea of “modern resource utilization” 
applies to the natural resources of Alberta, there 
could be a significant involvement of indigenous 


people by their participation and active management 
of areas that we might wish to preserve and maintain 
as additional nature reserves and parks. There are 
still many areas in the north which, with 
government funding and support, could be developed 
as provincial or national parks (or designated as 
Indian Reserve Parks) and the natural and cultural 
resources therein managed by local populations of 
Indians and Métis. 

Alberta could be the first of the provinces to 
establish arrangements similar to those described for 
Australia. Within Alberta’s boreal forest region, 
with the disproportionately high levels of 
unemployment found in Native communities, the 
participation of the province’s traditional resource 
managers in the operation and conservation of parks 
and wildlife reserves could provide an important and, 
at the same time, very traditional kind of 
“occupation” for Native people. Making use of local 
skills and knowledge rather than simply continuing 
to introduce skills and knowledge, skills that are 
much less suited to self-sufficient life in the north, 
should be a primary goal for “economic development 
and modern resource utilization.” At the same time 
as these developments would benefit Native 
communities, additional parks and nature reserves 
would constitute important additions to larger 
regional economies affecting all peoples in the north. 
How appropriate it would be if in the bicentennial 
year of Fort Chipewyan and Fort Vermilion Alberta 
should institute environmental-economic programs 
which are representative of the kinds of human- 
environmental relationships that existed when these 
communities were established 200 years ago. What 
better way of making use of these important sources 
of traditional ecological knowledge than by having 
the custodians of those traditions, Alberta’s Native 
people, directly involved in the management of the 
province’s natural resources. 


Notes 

1. Descriptions of how the Indians of northern 
Alberta used fire, the reasons or purposes 
involved, and their understandings of ecological 
causes and effects, are described and discussed by 
Lewis (1982a), Ferguson (1979), and Lewis and 
Ferguson (1988). 

2. Except for hunting-gathering peoples living in 
arctic regions and those living in the wettest of 
tropical rainforests, virtually all foraging 
groups — as well as nomadic pastoralists — are 
reported by anthropologists and others are using 
fires to modify local habitats. 

3. For a consideration of how such practices 
compare with other areas of North America and 
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even Australia, as well as the implications that 
one may draw from the subfield of fire ecology, 
see Hallam (1985), Lewis (1973, 1982a, 1985a) 
and Lewis and Ferguson (1988). 

4. For a summary of such work on the Canadian 
north, see Freeman and Carbyn (1988) and 
Freeman (1988). For a wider list of references 
on traditional ecological knowledge see Andrews 
(1988). 


5. The literature on Aboriginal uses of fire in 


Australia can be approached from a number of 
sources. For interpretations of what Aborigines 
did at or shortly after contact, Hallam (1985) 
provides a summary and critique of reports; for a 
list of contemporary studies, numerous 
references can be found in Lewis and Ferguson 
(1988). 

6. As might be expected, the co-management of 
environmental resources by two “groups,” one 
based on bureaucracy and careerism, and the other 
on reciprocity and kinship, has not been without 
problems (Lewis 1989; Weaver 1984). 

7. Unlike the situation in Canada and the United 
States, most National Parks in Australia are not 
administered by the Federal Government but are 
simply designated as “National Parks” and run 
by such agencies as, in Western Australia, the 
Division of National Parks and Recreation, 
Department of Conservation and Land 
Management, and, in the Northern Territory, the 
Conservation Commission. In fact, the ANPWS 
administers (actually shares administration with 
the NTCC) of only two National Parks, both in 
the Northern Territory: Kakadu and Uluru 
(Ayers Rock). 
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Synopsis 


As Fort Chipewyan and Fort Vermilion enter 
the third century of their existence, their residents 
are striving to ensure the viability of their economies 
and to develop their communities as places where 
their children will be able to make their homes in 
the years to come. They face a range of problems, 
many resulting from the dislocation of traditional 
economies and their uncertain replacement by new 
modes. Speakers in both Sessions 6A and 6B focused 
on the quality of life in their regions, and they 
addressed a variety of programs, some individual, 
some institutionalized, to which they are resorting 
to create a more certain future. It became evident 
that formal education is considered to be a key 
component of personal and community strategies to 
achieve their diverse goals. 


Fort Chipewyan 

Father Lucien Casterman, who chaired this 
session, reviewed for the audience some vital 
demographics for Fort Chipewyan, including internal 
cultural divisions. He also commented on the highly 
close-knit and personal nature of community life in 
Fort Chipewyan, where everyone knows one another. 

Maureen Clarke, the next speaker, outlined the 
history of education in Fort Chipewyan. She referred 
to its roots in aboriginal society, in which education 
was informal and incorporated into daily living. She 
explained how missionaries came to dominate the 
educational scene when they established their 
residential and day schools, which affected the social 
life of families and the community. The theme of 
residential school education was picked up in session 
5B by Roy Vermillion. The federal government 
began to take an interest in education after Treaty 8 
was signed in 1899, although government 
involvement was complicated by the differing 
responsibilities and jurisdictions of the federal 
government for treaty Indians and of the provincial 
government (after 1905) for all other residents, 
including Métis and non-Natives. The creation of 
Northland School Division in 1961, the subject of 
Fred Dumont’s account in Session 4, introduced a 
new era in public education. After a complicated 
history, today a structure exists in which a local 
school board is elected and governs many aspects of 
the functioning of the community schools. Clarke 
also outlined briefly the development of adult 
education programs in Fort Chipewyan, which allow 
adults to upgrade their skills and even to take 
university courses locally. 

Therese Tuccaro, the final speaker, explained that 
when trappers and their families left the bush and 
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moved to Fort Chipewyan, their lives were so 
seriously disrupted that many people turned to 
alcohol, with serious consequences for families. 
Drugs have also become a problem in the north. 
While some home counselling has attempted to help 
people with these problems, the community urgently 
needs a crisis centre which can take more effective 
action. 


Fort Vermilion 

Dr. Bob Carney chaired the Fort Vermilion 
session, which included presentations on nursing, 
education, and the societies and associations which 
represent the voluntary activities binding the 
community together. 

Dee Hampel not only reviewed how, 
historically, medical services were legislated for the 
region and the infrastructure evolved, she also gave 
personal testimony of the challenges faced by district 
nurses who were true generalists in the health care 
area, carrying out every task apart from surgery. 
Their nursing was made even more difficult because 
of the poor transportation and the differing 
expectations of the multi-cultural population of the 
region. 

The La Crete community presents one such 
cultural group, of Mennonites who, as Abe Janzen 
showed in his paper, have tried to preserve their 
cultural traditions and ways of life. The paper 
explored dimensions of the community to which Jake 
Wiebe and Bill Neufeld alluded in Sessions 5A and 
5B. Following a brief review of Mennonite origins 
and migration patterns, Janzen examined the 
development of schools and the fascinating 
interaction between religious values and the 
perception of formal education by different 
Mennonite groups. The relationship between 
education and job opportunities was also explored. 
Increasing pressure to find work in other avenues 
than farming has arisen with the growth of the 
Mennonite population, with increasing evidence of a 
pragmatic understanding of the need for educational 
qualifications by Mennonites. 

Noreen McAteer, a school board trustee in Fort 
Vermilion, was well-placed to present the 
responsibilities of the school board and the structure 
of education in the region. The latter is more 
complex than one might think, involving several 
primary, secondary, and post-secondary institutions. 
McAteer also discussed an extensive list of other 
community activities. Northerners are often thought 
of as people with little to do in their communities; 
ironically, the opposite is true. There is no shortage 
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of groups to join, and organizations compete for the which may have been stimulated in part by the 
time and energy of residents. These groups provide a __ relative remoteness of the settlement itself. 
picture of community organization and self-initiative 
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and Fort Chipewyan. 


I would like to say a few words about Fort 
Chipewyan, as I see it, to give you an idea of the way 
the community is organized. The community of Fort 
Chipewyan is made of four different segments: the 
Cree band, the Chipewyan band, the Métis, and the 
non-Natives. I was reading in the paper of Fort 
Smith that the non-Native group is not too well- 
described, because you can include many things, and 
that is a negative description. Our total population is 
between 1,200 and 1,500 people. The Cree band 
makes up about 600 people living in Fort Chipewyan. 
The Cree band altogether amounts to about 1,200 
people, so 600 of the Cree band are living outside the 
settlement. Many of them live in Fort McMurray, 
but more live in Edmonton and are scattered across 
Canada. We also have the Chipewyan band, which is 
smaller than the Cree band. Again about half of the 
Chipewyan band lives in Fort Chipewyan, with the 
rest living in towns and cities south of Fort 
Chipewyan. 

The settlement is not established on a reserve, 
even though with the new Cree land claim 
settlement there will be parts of land, very close to 
Fort Chipewyan, which are part of the Cree reserve, 
established under Treaty 8. Fort Chipewyan is a real 
community. What I mean by this is that in the 
community everyone is recognized and dealt with as a 
person. We are just like a large family, quite 
opposite from what you would see in a town or in a 
city. I have heard people say that when you are on 
Jasper Avenue people are coming and going. We don’t 
know where they’re going; we don’t know where 
they’re coming from. In Fort Chipewyan, everybody 
knows the persons that we are. There is a personal 
relationship in the community with all members. 
This 1s what makes it very interesting to live 
together. No one is a nobody in Fort Chipewyan. 
There is a high quality of interpersonal relationships 
in the community. The community together shares 
the joys and the griefs of all the families. We live 
there altogether as a family. 

Now I should add that Fort Chipewyan is a 
community in the making. I will try to explain what 
I mean there. Even in the 1950s, most of the families 
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were living permanently away from the settlement, 
as you have heard some of our elders explaining to 
you. Most of the families were living out away from 
the settlement on their traplines, and they were 
living in bush camps where there were three or four 
houses or shacks for extended families. This was the 
core of the social life. Only a core of the population 
was living in the settlement. If you would come to 
visit Fort Chipewyan at the time of the ratting 
season,! then you would have found just a few 
people around. 

In the 1960s there was a movement towards 
permanent residence in the village. Houses were 
built, there were housing programs, and more and 
more people came to live in the settlement. Now in 
the 1980s practically all the families, except for two 
or three, live in a permanent way in the village of 
Fort Chipewyan. 

There is a very fine community spirit and very 
fine leadership. It is marvelous how people are living 
together in Fort Chipewyan. Among the population 
in general, psychologically it is very much at the 
level of the extended family in social relationships 
and also for assuming community responsibilities. 
This is something that we have to understand when 
we have to deal with all the aspects of life in Fort 
Chipewyan. The emphasis in Fort Chipewyan is on 
the people being recognized as persons. When we 
drive through the community, from your car you 
will wave to any oncoming car. That is a very 
human, personal approach in the dimension of life. 
Also, it is a very human pace of life. Really I think 
that is what attracts people to Fort Chipewyan. As 
the Cree say, “to know that it will be another day. 
So what you don’t care to do today you will do it 
tomorrow.” In a nutshell, that is to give a few 
indications of the way we are living in Fort 
Chipewyan. We are a modern society. Many people 
often think that to have lots of expensive things is 
really what the quality of life means. It is the goal 
of society to have a really good quality of life. But 
in my visits over the world I noticed that the quality 
of life is quite different from having lots of things. 
Sometimes it is in the most impoverished regions of 
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the world that you will find the best quality of life. | people of Fort Chipewyan to be recognized for that. 
A certain level, a certain minimum is good for a 


good quality of life, but what we have does not make Note | 
the quality of life. It is what we are. I would like 1. The spring muskrat trapping season — eds. 
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The History of Education in Fort Chipewyan 


Maureen Clarke 
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Mrs. Maureen Clarke has lived in Fort Chipewyan since 1968. Currently a teacher at Keyano College, she also 
serves on the school board and the executive of the Métis Local. She and her husband operate a cafe and are 


involved in a number of other businesses. 


The history of education in Fort Chipewyan has 
followed an extremely convoluted, complex route. 
For centuries, education in some form has been the 
key to the future and to the continuity of the 
societies that inhabited this area — the Beaver and 
Slavey, the Chipewyan and Cree, the Europeans and 
the Métis. Through education, culture is transmitted 
from one generation to the next, and is, therefore, a 
primary factor in the socialization of the child. He 
or she learns their identity, language, history, and 
also the traditions, spiritual beliefs, and acceptable 
behaviour of their family and society. And I might 
say, the people of Fort Chipewyan truly have a 
cultural heritage to be proud of. My own children 
carry the blood not only of the explorers and fur 
traders, but also of those intrepid men who guided 
and interpreted for Sir Alexander Mackenzie on his 
voyages to the Arctic and Pacific and for Sir John 
Franklin on his Arctic expeditions. Without such 
men, it is conceivable that many of the explorers 
would have perished in the harsh northland. 

In the past, Native parents had influential input 
into thew children’s education. In the early training 
of a child, the mother would usually appeal to its 
feelings. Parents seldom, if ever, resorted to 
corporal punishment. A child exhibiting unacceptable 
Or exasperating behaviour would often be the 
recipient of scornful appellations and threats, but he 
would seldom, if ever, be slapped. As the education 
system became more Europeanized, it upset the 
Natives’ ideas of social virtue. The missionaries 
brought a different value system and concept of life. 
The general social method now is to live in 
conformity with the White man’s code. 

The Native culture was in close harmony with 
the environment. Therefore, the child’s learning 
included a respect for all living things and the 
concept of sharing with family and friends. Fred and 
Ben Marcel both alluded to this yesterday; Indians 
thought of survival, not big money. Knowledge of 
the environment ensured survival. Family life was 
highly valued. Children learned from their parents 
and respected their elders. These were the educators 
who provided a value orientation for the child. The 
Europeans, being more ethnocentric, then introduced 
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the idea of capitalism. Competition was encouraged 
between individuals and groups. Furthermore, it was 
deemed important that the individual should work 
towards becoming wealthy. Sharing and cooperation 
became less important than the individual spirit. 

Since the arrival of Peter Pond in Fort 
Chipewyan in 1778, there has been interaction 
between the Natives and the Europeans. Usually, it 
was that of cooperation, but occasionally there was 
conflict. The English language came with Peter 
Pond, and it has been maintained and used in Fort 
Chipewyan down to the present time. French was 
introduced by the voyageurs and the Roman Catholic 
missionaries. 

In Fort Chipewyan several distinct groups of 
Europeans have interacted with the Natives. Firstly, 
there were the fur traders who developed an 
economic interdependence with the Natives. They had 
a mutual respect for each other, and each learned 
something from the other. Many of the fur traders 
took a Native spouse and raised a family. Settlers did 
not play a large role here, as land was of little value 
for farming purposes. But, the soil and the climate 
were suitable enough to encourage many families to 
learn and develop gardening skills. The garden 
vegetables that were grown provided a welcome 
variety of foods in their daily diet. As an aside, Peter 
Pond planted the first garden in Alberta at Fort 
Chipewyan in 1778. The fur trading companies were 
interested in the land, but only to the extent that it 
produced fur. As long as the Natives brought in furs, 
it was an economic fact that the trading companies 
would treat them well. Again, competition was 
playing a role. The more successful trapper and 
hunter could provide a more comfortable standard of 
living for his family. 

The Christian missionaries, both Roman 
Catholic, and, to a lesser extent, the Anglican, 
played a dominant role in interacting with and 
educating the Natives. Although converting the 
Native to Christianity was the major aim of the 
missionaries, they established the first schools in 
Fort Chipewyan. In 1874 both Roman Catholic and 
Anglican schools were established in Fort 
Chipewyan. Christian and European education began 


to replace the traditional Native education. Alfred 
Garrioch, an Anglican from the Red River 
Settlement, applied to Bishop Bompas for the 
position of schoolmaster in the Athabasca diocese. In 
October, 1874, Garrioch arrived in Fort Chipewyan 
where he proceeded to build a one-room school and 
dwelling house. He taught the 3 R’s to twelve 
pupils. On December 5, 1875, he was admitted to 
deacon’s order and took up residence in Fort 
Vermilion. 

Throughout the 1880s the school continued to 
operate. The average number of students was ten. 
Rather surprisingly, adults were even taught to read 
Cree. In 1888 there were plans to weather-board the 
school. This would be cheaper than having the school 
“mudded” every winter. However, the lumber from 
Fort Vermilion was not delivered, and this plan 
never materialized. Subsequent teachers included 
W.J. Melrose, Arthur James Warwick, and Mrs. 
Lucas and Miss Thompson in the 1890s. This day 
school was maintained with no improvements or 
expansion well into the 1900s. Finally, a new day 
school was started in June 1930 with 19 pupils 
attending, some of whom were Roman Catholic. By 
1940 there were about 40 Anglican children who 
wanted schooling. Later that year the Reverend 
Norman Burgomaster arrived and became both the 
clergyman and teacher. A decision was also made to 
build a new school. 

In 1874 two Grey Nuns from Fort Providence, 
Sister Adeline Lapointe and Sister Michael of the 
Saints, established an orphanage and school in Fort 
Chipewyan. A young French girl, Domitille 
Letendre, accompanied the Sisters. They lived in a 
warehouse until a building was ready for them. The 
first two students to enroll in the new Holy Angels 
School were Pierre Mercredi, who later was 
employed by the Bay, and Sophie Tourangeau, who 
became a Grey Nun in 1900. The total number of 
students was fifteen. They were taught the 3 R’s as 
well as cooking, sewing and homemaking skills for 
the girls. The boys had classes in manual skills. 
Simple physical survival was always a problem for 
the people, so learning such skills helped ease their 
burden. These early schools were supported 
financially by the churches. In 1885 Holy Angels 
School was given $200 per year per student. 

More recently, the government has become a 
major facet in the interaction of Natives and 
Europeans. Prior to the signing of Treaty No. 8 in 
1899, the government took little interest in the 
education of the Native peoples of Fort Chipewyan. 
After the signing of Treaty No. 8 mission schools 
recognized by the Department of Indian Affairs were 
given some financial assistance. They received $72 
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annually for each Indian child whose parents had 
signed the Treaty. Therefore, on 1 September 1899 
Bishop Grouard asked the government to recognize 
Holy Angels as a boarding school for 100 Indian 
children. Assistance was provided, and the school 
continued to grow. This subsidy was increased in 
later years. By 1929-30 Holy Angels had 98 pupils 
and received $0.50 per day for each Treaty child in 
the residence. A school year was considered to be 300 
days. 

There were no subsidized payments for children 
of Métis parents who chose scrip. If the Métis sold 
their scrip, which many did, they were then 
responsible for the support and education of their 
children. The plight of the Métis became critical, so 
the government was approached to attempt to find a 
solution to this problem. Although the Métis were 
Canadian citizens, they had no land or security, 
whereas the federal government was obligated under 
the terms of Treaty No. 8 to provide education to the 
Treaty Indian children. The only opportunity for the 
Métis children was to attend the Holy Angels 
School or the Anglican Day School. A_ limited 
number of Métis did enroll in the mission school 
but, although they were provided with an education, 
the church was not reimbursed for them. 
Consequently, the Métis were never really 
encouraged to become regular school attenders in a 
system geared for the Treaty Indian children. 

From 1874 until 1954, education was motivated 
by a spiritual and religious element. Both academic 
and vocational secular subjects were taught. In the 
early years the language of instruction was quite 
flexible, including one or more of French, English, 
Cree or Chipewyan. These four languages were all 
used in Fort Chipewyan. Reading of the Chipewyan 
and Cree syllabics was commonplace. Religious 
education extended beyond the school and even into 
the bush. Older people remember reading Biblical 
stories during the long evenings in the bush. During 
several years prior to the establishment of the Indian 
Affairs School, language use in the mission became 
less flexible. Native languages were repressed, and 
French was more predominant than English. 

In 1924 Holy Angels celebrated its Golden 
Jubilee, 50 years as a residential and day school. 
Napoleon Lafferty, a former student of Holy 
Angels, was ordained to the priesthood in St. Albert 
in the order of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate. A 
few years later in 1934, another student, Patrick 
Mercredi was ordained an Oblate priest in Fort 
Chipewyan. 

In 1942 the Roman Catholic mission began 
construction of a new residential school. Three years 
later it was completed. This new Holy Angels 
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School could accommodate up to 80 students. Some 
students now stayed in the residence all summer, but 
no payment was received for this extra service. With 
some children remaining in the care of the mission 
staff for most of each year, there was the beginning 
of a breakdown in family relationships, particularly 
that of the child-parent or child-adult relationship. 
Non-Natives were taking over the role of educators. 
Students were forced to conform to numerous rules 
and regulations. This system tended to alienate the 
child from his family and traditional lifestyle. By 
1943 the provincial government was showing some 
interest in the Métis and non-treaty students. An 
annual grant of $400 was provided to the Anglican 
and Roman Catholic day schools on behalf of the 
non-treaty students. The number of school age 
children in the settkement was increasing. Formal 
education was gaining more awareness and status. The 
parents soon realized that by putting their children 
in the mission, their financial responsibility to them 
could be relieved. Parents living in the bush as well 
as those living in the settlement did just this. 
Economic hardships were prevalent in the 1940s, and 
parents found it difficult to support their children. 
Children often left school between 12 and 14 years 
to help out at home. 

Alberta had compulsory education, but the 
School Act stated that school attendance was 
compulsory only for children living within 
organized school districts. Fort Chipewyan was 
unorganized territory. In 1945 Anglican schooling 
came under provincial control when a public school 
district was created. This caused some controversy as 
there was not a level of taxation sufficient to 
support a school and teacher. Furthermore, the 
school district would not get any maintenance grant. 
Although Holy Angels continued to educate all 
Roman Catholic students, it lost its provincial 
subsidy for non-treaty students. In addition, the 
school taxes went to support the public school. 
Thus, limited funds for schooling and the creation of 
a public school district split Fort Chipewyan into 
two factions —- Roman Catholic and Protestant. 

Sister A. Brady became principal of Holy Angels 
in 1951. In 1954 the transfer of the school to the 
Department of Indian Affairs occurred. With the 
secularization of the school, the government seemed 
to indicate a new concern for Fort Chipewyan. Under 
Indian Affairs the school consisted of a block of 
eight classrooms. In 1959 it was renamed Bishop 
Piche School, and Sister Brady remained as principal. 
At the same time, the small two-roomed public 
school continued to educate the White and Métis 
children. Grades one to nine were taught at one time, 
but for a period of about 14 years, students in grades 
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six to nine attended the Indian day school or Bishop 
Piche School. 

In 1961 the Northland School Division was 
formed and became involved in the education system 
of Fort Chipewyan. Three authorities were now 
involved, Northland School Division, Indian Affairs, 
and the Roman Catholic School Board. The 
Superintendent of Northland suffered administrative 
nightmares concerning the ownership, maintenance 
and operation of the two schools which were less 
than two miles apart. Bishop Piche was one of the 
first schools in the division in 1961 to have a dial 
telephone installed. All the boards wished to have 
industrial arts and vocational facilities. Agreements 
were signed between Northland and Indian Affairs 
and construction was started. Seven classrooms, a 
gym, a shop, a science room, and office space were 
added on. The vocational wing was officially opened 
on 19 March 1963 by Bishop Paul Piche and Anglican 
Bishop Pearce, with officials from Northland and 
Indian Affairs also helping to celebrate the opening. 
This wing was affiliated with the Grouard 
Vocational School. 

In the fall of 1962 the teacherage at the little 
public school was modernized. A water and sewer 
system was installed. What an attraction this was to 
the teachers. 

On 1 September 1971 Bishop Piche School once 
again reverted to Indian Affairs. Northland built a 
new public school, consisting of four classrooms, an 
activity room, office space and storage. Forty 
children still attended the public school in 1971. 
Across the bay, 360 registered treaty Indian, non- 
registered or Métis, plus a few White children 
attended Bishop Piche in 1970-71. Holy Angels 
Residential School system was 100 years old in 1974. 
The residence was no longer needed, so it was closed 
down. 

By 1975 the parents were being encouraged to 
become more involved with the delivery of education 
in Fort Chipewyan. They decided a high school was 
necessary. Too many students were being forced to 
leave home to complete their high school. Many 
students became victims of homesickness and culture 
shock, and they dropped out of school and returned 
home. They were called failures and drop-outs. After 
much negotiation, it was agreed that all students in 
the community in grades one to three would attend 
the Public School. Grades four to twelve would be 
offered at Bishop Piche School for all students. 
Thus, in June 1976 Fort Chipewyan had its first 
grade twelve graduation. The graduates were Emest 
Gladue, Lucy and John Flett, Helen Wandering 
Spirit, Gerald Poitras and David Tourangeau. In the 
same year, Holy Angels School was demolished, and 


Sister Brady retired after serving as principal for 25 
years. 

July 19, 1981 was a catastrophic day for Fort 
Chipewyan. Bishop Piche School burned to the 
ground, the result of a fire set by three boys. Trailer 
units were brought in, and the school was rebuilt on 
a temporary basis. In 1984 Northland started 
construction of a new school that would consolidate 
kindergarten to grade 12. A tuition agreement was 
signed with the Chipewyan and Cree bands so all the 
treaty students would attend the school as well. It 
is an intriguing building, whose design was inspired 
by records of the old Fort Chipewyan. Although the 
students were moved in to the school in December 
1985, the official opening was not until September 
1986. The first principal was Sharon Thygesen. Total 
enrollment in the school today is about 250 students. 
The old residential school education has been replaced 
by a more integrated school of Indian and non-Indian. 

Northland was once 100% _ externally 
administered. The Northland system has been 
revamped and there is now provision for the election 
of a local school board. Treaty Indians also have the 
right to vote. The chairmen of all the local boards 
within Northland make up the corporate school 
board. The local board allows for community input 
and is a line of communication to head office. The 
first election in Fort Chipewyan was in October 
1981. There is a seven member board. Special 
programs have been initiated by the local board and 
implemented in the school. Such programs promote 
our Native heritage, allow both the Cree and 
Chipewyan languages to be taught, and encourage 
skills in sewing, beading, and other Native 
handicrafts. The school is showing a sensitivity in 
reflecting the culture of our community. 
Academically, Fort Chipewyan school students will 
hopefully achieve educational parity with Native 
students in other areas of the country. The standard 
of education is rising, and students should be 
competitive with any in the province. Remunerative 
employment will be within their reach. 

Not only the elementary and secondary levels are 
changing, but there is an added emphasis on adult 
education. Adults, too, need to develop their skills 
and capacities in order to improve control of their 
working and living conditions. An increased level of 
social and political awareness will enable them to 
evaluate choices of action and to become personally 
responsible for their choices. For them, education is a 
step on the road to personal freedom. In 1969, 
Newstart, an adult upgrading program sponsored by 
Advanced Education, was inaugurated in Fort 
Chipewyan. It closed in June 1971. A few years 
later, in January 1977, Keyano College of Fort 
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McMurray opened an upgrading program for adult 
students. The first instructor was Maureen Clarke. 
A coordinator was added in 1981, and two additional 
instructors were hired in September 1986. At that 
time, college prep courses were offered to the 
students. In May 1988, Jessie Flett, Donna Marcel, 
and Marina Whiteknife were the first students to 
receive a grade 12 equivalency diploma through 
Keyano’s program. A Life Skills instructor was 
added in September 1988. 

At the post-secondary level, the University of 
Calgary Outreach program was brought into the 
community in the early 1980s. This allowed students 
the opportunity to get two to three years of 
university training in Fort Chipewyan. The fourth 
year was taken at the University of Calgary in 
Calgary. Two students, Helena Marten and Julie 
Poon, successfully completed the program and 
received a B.Ed. degree. 

Even the needs of the “little people” have been 
recognized. A pre-school and kindergarten were 
formally organized in 1972. The first teacher- 
coordinator was Robina Polet. She had 69 children 
enrolled. 

An Education North Society was organized 
during 1979-80. The group promoted many cultural 
activities in the schools and built several scale 
models of the old fur trade buildings. These models 
were the forerunner of the interpretive centre now 
being built in the community. They also published 
the book A History of Fort Chipewyan, written by 
Sister A. Brady (n.d.). 

Efforts are being made to make education and the 
curriculum more relevant to the people here. As 
education becomes more meaningful to all groups in 
the community, the socio-economic gap between 
Native and non-Native will disappear. We look 
forward to a rewarding future for our young people. 
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Dealing with Social Problems in Fort Chipewyan 


Therese Tuccaro 
Cree Band Member, Fort Chipewyan 


Mrs. Therese Tuccaro was born and raised in Fort Chipewyan. She became a member of the Cree band when she 
married. She has served on the Cree Band Council, the school board, and other community organizations. She is 


involved in some personal counselling. 


My speech is on social problems and how the 
community deals with them. I will speak about the 
past, present, and the future. 

Four generations or more ago, all the Native 
families lived in the bush and lived off the land. 
They came to town twice a year, spring and fall, to 
get their grocery supply. In those days, the Native 
people, children to their elders, had independence, 
high self-esteem, and respect for each other, and they 
were a proud nation. 

Then came the residential school run by the Grey 
Nuns. Slowly the Native families entered their 
children in the residence to get their education. 
Because of the closeness of the families, they were 
lonesome for their children, and they slowly moved 
to town. 

Presently, nobody lives in the bush. They are all 
in the community. There are only a few trappers that 
are left, because of the drastic steps they decided to 
make by changing their lifestyle. They lost their 


independence, self-respect, and self-esteem. There- 
fore, about 75% turned to drinking and doing drugs 
to fill in the boredom they faced. About 30 or more 
people died because of alcohol. Many families have 
separated because of alcohol. The children are 
suffering because of alcohol. Many women are being 
battered because of alcohol. 

Therefore, with the help of a few resource 
people who care, we tried to help these people who 
are crying and reaching out for help. There is some 
home counselling. We desperately need a crisis centre 
in order to help and save our children and 
grandchildren who are our future leaders and our 
future parents. I will close my speech by saying that 
I am happy to share with you the major problems 
that we are faced with in Fort Chipewyan. I hope 
that somewhere, someone will care enough to help us 
financially in order for the group to make the crisis 
centre a reality. We need your support. Thank you. 
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Notes from Northern Nursing 


Deanna L. Hampel 


Homecare Supervisor, High Level-Fort Vermilion Homecare Program 


Ms. Dee Hampel was raised in the Peace River country. In 1968, she obtained an R.N., and in 1980 she was 
awarded her Bachelor of Nursing degree from the University of Calgary. For the past 16 years she has practiced 
nursing in the Fort Vermilion-La Crete area. She currently supervises the Homecare Program for the High Level- 
Fort Vermilion region and is working on a B.Admin. degree at Athabasca University. 


One of the most frequent questions I am asked 
when people find out that I live in the north is 
“How long have you lived there?!” When I tell 
them 17 years, they get this look of total amazement 
and consternation on their faces and exclaim, “My 
God, how could you stand it up there that long? 
What on earth do you find to do there?” What I have 
found to do there is an extremely rewarding career in 
Community Health and Home Care Nursing along 
with the benefits of northern living. 

Many people are unaware that Public Health 
Nursing, as it was called then, began in Alberta in 
1918, when the Public Health Service was being 
administered by the Department of the Provincial 
Secretary. In 1919, the Department of Public Health 
was formed, with Public Health Nursing as one of 
its branches. Alberta was the second province in 
Canada, following Manitoba, to establish a Public 
Health Nursing Service. The original service had a 
director and a staff of four graduate nurses whose 
training generally followed Manitoba’s Plan. 

The beginnings can be summed up quite neatly in 
a quotation from the book These Were Our 
Yesterdays — A History of District Nursing in 
Alberta (Stewart 1979): 


Early in 1918 a type of nursing service was 
conceived which grew rapidly in the province. 
Miss Elizabeth Clark, one of the first public 
health nurses, who later became director, was 
driving a single horse and buggy over roads that 
were nearly impassible, in the course of her 
school inspection work. She stopped for the 
night at a place called Yeoford. In a little 
cottage, she and an elderly English woman 
discussed public health nursing, the needs of 
the community and its attitude toward her 
work. Her hostess believed that the public 
health nurse’s work was excellent, but in an 
isolated area such as Yeoford, there was an 
urgent need for obstetrical nursing, closer 
contact with the mother in the home and 
bedside nursing. Miss Clark was impressed 


with these ideas and carried them back to her 
director. 


The following year these ideas became a reality, 
when 3 specially trained nurses joined the staff 
and were sent to outlying districts in the Peace 
River area. Thus it will be seen that there 
would be two groups of nurses working on the 
staff. The first group of public health nurses, 
already at work, carried on a preventive and 
health education program in the cities and 
larger towns. The second group, with special 
obstetrical training, would be stationed in 
unorganized districts, which were areas 
administered by the Provincial Government and 
were called Local Improvement Districts. The 
nurses working in these areas would be called 
District Nurses. 


Following the passing of the Public Health Act 
in 1919, Alberta became the second province, after 
New Brunswick, to establish a Ministry of Health. 
“The Public Health Nurses Act became operative on 
May 17, 1919, with details concerning certification, 
rights and liabilities, special course of study, duties 
of the public health nurse and regulations concerning 
the practice of Midwifery in Alberta” (Stewart 
1979). 

The first Provincial District Nurses were 
appointed on October 15, 1919 to serve in the Griffin 
Creek area, north of the Peace River near present-day 
Fairview, and at Yeoford, west of Wetaskiwin, 
where the idea had originated, on January 29, 1920. 
Because their services were urgently needed in these 
frontier areas, and because winter was coming and 
Suitable accommodation was hard to find, the first 
two District Nurses in Griffin Creek were boarded 
with a family. 

As the service developed and was extended to 
many parts of the province, the establishment of a 
district nursing station followed a certain format: 


When a district nursing area was organized, 
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application for the service was made to the 
Minister of Health, by a representative group 
from the community concerned. The size of the 
area had to be determined, and assurance given 
that no medical aid or hospital facilities were 
available in the area. When the application was 
accepted an organization meeting was held in 
the community. At least 5 representatives were 
elected from various parts of the district to act 
as a Nurses Home Committee. 


This Committee was responsible for arranging 
for a well constructed house, consisting of 
office, waiting room and living quarters for the 
nurse. Plans for the house and site chosen were 
subject to the approval of the Department of 
Health. Furnishings, maintenance and an 
adequate supply of water and fuel were the 
responsibility of the community. Once 
Organization within the community was 
completed, the Director of Public Health 
Nursing visited the district and met with the 
committee to finalize plans for the 
construction of the house. 


The nurses’ home was usually a log building, 
located in a village, or near other homes. A 
nurse was appointed as soon as the house was 
built and furnished. Medical supplies and 
equipment were sent from head office. The 
nurses salary was paid by the province [Stewart 
1979]. 


Small fees were charged for the nurses services 
and sent to the Health Department. Medicines and 
supplies were provided at cost price. When I worked 
for the Municipal Nursing Service in La Crete, an 
office visit was $.50, and a five day course of 
penicillin was $2.80. Office hours were held every 
afternoon unless the nurse was called out; then she 
would leave a note on the door indicating where she 
had gone. With the cooperation of the teachers, much 
valuable public health work was done in the schools. 
Each year the district nurses attended the Public 
Health Nurses Spring Conference in Edmonton. The 
average district covered about 325 square miles and 
was 50 to 100 miles from a doctor, therefore district 
nurses had to accept considerable responsibility. 

The number of District Nurses in Alberta 
reached a peak in 1945, when there were 36 on staff 
with special training. Many of these nurses had their 
degree or diploma in Public Health Nursing as well 
as a special course in obstetrics. Over the years 63 
District Nursing Stations were established in 
Alberta. These were not all in operation at one time. 
As the areas developed and medical and hospital 
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facilities became available, some nursing stations 
were Closed and others became known as Health 
Units. 

To bring the history of Community Health 
Nursing closer to home, the first District Nurse in 
our area was Katherine Cole, who was sent by the 
Department of Health to Fort Vermilion early in 
January 1931. She was followed by Barbara Eden, 
who was sent as District Nurse to La Crete when the 
station opened in 1957. High Level was serviced 
temporarily from Paddle Prairie in 1964 by Laura 
Attrux, who moved into the new nursing station in 
High Level on April 1, 1965. In Laura’s words, 
“There were many ‘firsts’ for me in High Level. The 
year 1966 was a ‘mad house.’ I became so busy that I 
could no longer cope alone, thus, a second nurse was 
made available and this became the first district to 
have two nurses” (Laura Attrux, personal 
communication). Laura Attrux also opened the new 
nursing station in Rainbow Lake on January 2, 1971. 
In between these years a new term for district nurses 
had been found. In 1962 we became known as 
Municipal Nurses. 

As Municipal Nurses we operated as Nurse 
Practitioners. Not only did we carry a full load of 
community health nursing programs, we also offered 
a minor emergency and treatment service because of 
the lack of medical aid and hospitals in the areas. St. 
Theresa General in Fort Vermilion was the only 
hospital in our area. 

When the phone or the doorbell rang in those 
days your immediate thought was “What’s happened? 
Who needs me now and for what.” One morning at 
about 6 a.m., the answer to this question was a 
teacher’s wife, pregnant and in labour, with no time 
to get to the hospital in Fort Vermilion because she 
had insisted on waiting too long. It was cold out, 
and she was already in their heated van, so another 
nurse and I delivered the baby, gave the correct drugs 
and waited until the placenta appeared. Once we got 
the baby, a girl, wrapped up, her husband and I drove 
them to the hospital to be checked. Imagine our 
relief to discover we had done such a competent 
delivery that mom did not need any stitches and the 
baby was in great physical shape. Mom only stayed 
two days in the hospital, and my colleague and I 
ended up with our first baby named after us. We 
were thrilled. 

Another time it was late at night, and I got a 
phone call from a man whose wife had had surgery 
on her nose in Edmonton the day before. Her nose 
had started bleeding on their drive home. They had 
stopped at the hospital in High Prairie, where 
doctors had inserted more nasal packing, and they 
drove off again. However, the bleeding started again, 


so they stopped at a relative’s house about 40 miles 
from my office. I urged the man to get to the 
hospital in Fort Vermilion as fast as possible, but he 
said his wife was very upset, almost hysterical and 
refused to leave, so I promised to come out and get 
them. It was fall, and that night there was fog on 
the road. It took me over an hour to get there. I 
found the whole house in an uproar. The husband 
wanted me to take out the soaked packing from his 
wife’s nose and replace it, which I could not and 
would not do, for fear of disturbing any clots and 
making the bleeding worse. Also the house had no 
electricity, only coal-oil lamps, so I could not see to 
do anything properly. I phoned the doctor who 
authorized an injection to help the lady relax, and we 
got on our way to the hospital. By the time we got 
to Fort Vermilion through the fog, my hands were 
numb from putting pressure on her nose to try and 
stop the bleeding, and we had an empty beer-case box 
full of blood-soaked kleenex and clots. At the 
hospital, in order to stop the bleeding the doctor 
eventually had to insert a rubber tube with a small 
balloon on the end into her nose and blow the 
balloon up with water in order to get pressure to the 
right area. I think I got home at 3 a.m. that morning. 

One night at about midnight, I had a young man 
turn up on my doorstep. I knew this young man, but 
that night he was virtually unrecognizable. He had 
started raising bees as a hobby and had been 
extracting honey from the hives that evening. He had 
not smoked some of the bees enough; they became 
upset, and this spread throughout the hives. A few of 
the bees got under his protective suit and began to 
sting him. He panicked and ran with the bees chasing 
and stinging him. We later figured he had been stung 
hundreds of times. His air passages and throat were 
beginning to swell and close off. It took three 
injections of emergency drugs to get the situation 
under control. 

One of the most serious cases involved a 13 year 
old boy who had gotten his arm caught in some farm 
machinery. It had twisted his arm so violently that 
when they freed him, his arm was attached together 


by only a half-inch piece of skin half-way between ’ 


the shoulder and elbow. We were lucky that the 
doctor from Fort Vermilion happened to be in La 
Crete that day, and we worked together to get a 
blood pressure cuff on as a tourniquet and an 
intravenous line started to counter shock and to 
administer medications quickly. It was the only time 
we air-lifted an emergency straight from La Crete 
rather than sending him to the hospital in Fort 
Vermilion to be “medivacced” from there. 
Municipal Nurses splinted broken bones; 
immunized everyone, from babies to adults; taught 
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prenatal and first aid classes; collected water 
samples; dispensed fluoride drops; diagnosed and 
treated scabies, lice, ringworm, impetigo, pinworms, 
strep throat, scarlet fever, measles, mumps, chicken 
pox, ear infections, kidney infections; and even put 
temporary fillings in teeth until the next time the 
dentist came to town from Peace River. They also 
carried out vision, hearing, T.B. and health screenings 
and did immunizations at school. In short, the 
Municipal Nurse was a true generalist Nurse 
Practitioner. She dealt with any and all aspects of 
health care which were not necessarily confined to 
the human population. Several times I acted as 
veterinarian and ordered and in some cases gave, 
rabies and distemper vaccine to dogs in our area. 
Once, while visiting a friend, I was co-opted by an 
out-of-area vet to help him stitch up a horse that had 
been severely cut on the chest from barb wire. 

Municipal Nursing Service in this area was 
disbanded in 1974 with the building of the High 
Level Health Care Centre and the inception of the 
High Level-Fort Vermilion Health Unit. At the 
same time the Northwestern Health and Social 
Services Board was formed and both hospitals (High 
Level and Fort Vermilion) and the Health Unit were 
incorporated under one combined board for the whole 
area. By then the only two areas with nurses still 
carrying out minor and emergency treatment services 
were La Crete and Rainbow Lake. La Crete’s on-call 
service for nurses was discontinued in 1985, with the 
advent of a voluntary ambulance service and the 
arrival of a resident physician. Rainbow Lake remains 
the last Health Unit Office to have this service 
today. | 

Today the Community Health Nurse remains a 
generalist but the shift has been made to health 
promotion, prevention, and education rather than 
treatment. 

Communities in our area are small, and though 
High Level and La Crete have grown tremendously, 
people still know each other well. Extended families 
are not uncommon in La Crete and Fort Vermilion 
and on the Indian reserves that our Health Unit 
serves. Community Health Nurses are also dealing 
with a multi-cultural population within our Health 
Unit. La Crete is a predominantly Mennonite 
community; Fort Vermilion is comprised of Native, 
Métis and non-Native peoples; Rocky Lane has a 
small Ukrainian population; and High Level, 
Rainbow Lake and Zama City are predominantly non- 
Native. Our Health Unit has five Indian reserves and 
the largest Métis colony in Canada, both served by 
Health Unit Community Health Nurses, and four 
reserves served by federal nurses working from 
federal nursing stations. 
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Working with a multi-cultural population is not 
easy. Community Health Nurses, unlike hospital 
nurses, cannot just walk into a client’s home and 
start working. There has to be a reason for visiting 
homes. My first supervisor told me it takes at least 
a year for a nurse to become familiar with her area 
and the population in it, and she was right. When 
you are dealing with a different culture on top of 
that, it may take longer. It also requires tolerance 
and a lack of prejudice. People in our health unit area 
are often slower to trust a new outsider. You will 
find you have to prove yourself worthy of their trust 
and respect because it will not be automatically 
given just because you are “the nurse.” You will 
also find yourself having to work around the use of 
Native traditional healers and the Mennonite lay 
reflexologists and chiropractors. The positive aspect 
of this is that your life is rarely boring and often 
challenging, as you strive to find ways to work 
within and not against other peoples’ beliefs. 

In the 17 years since my husband and I first came 
north there have been major changes to health care 
and people’s lifestyles in our area. In the farming 
communities most people now have power and 
running water, so we see fewer cases of 
communicable infections such as ringworm, impetigo 
and scabies. Today the Native bands are building 
many new houses on the reserves; everyone has 
power, and phones are available. Some of the reserves 
have water systems, and all of them have schools, 
many of which are now being run by the bands 
themselves. 

Today, instead of delivering babies at home, the 
Community Health Nurse teaches prenatal classes 
and does newborn home visits. She gives birth 
control information, teaches family life and health 
classes, runs diabetic clinics and gives counselling 
and information to weight loss groups. Besides group 
teaching she does a great deal of individual 
counselling and education at well-baby immunization 
clinics and over the phone. They are involved in 
suicide prevention and prevention of family violence 
groups. They do T.B. contact and follow-up and run 
health programs at school covering vision, hearing, 
T.B. and health screening, plus immunization. They 
also follow-up on hospital discharges of people with 
chronic health problems, carry on a geriatric 
surveillance program and make referrals to all kinds 
of other health professionals in the health unit such 
as home care nurses, genetics nurse, speech therapist, 


mental health therapist, 

environmental health 

dentists. 

In 1984 another community health service was 
added in our Health Unit — the Coordinated Home 
Care Program. I had the good fortune to obtain the 
position of Home Care Supervisor and the challenge 
of setting up the program from scratch. Home care 
was needed in our Health Unit because of the lack of 
long term care facilities here. We believe we have 
been successful in helping our elderly clients stay in 
their homes as long as possible, keeping the 
handicapped out of institutions and enabling people 
with a terminal illness to die at home in familiar 
surroundings when they wished to do so. 

Another new service that has recently been 
implemented is the Reproductive Program. Alberta 
has the highest rate of teen pregnancy in Canada, and 
our Health Unit is no exception. This program is an 
attempt to deal with this problem. 

Other problems in our area are: 

- The lack of long term care facilities — once our 
elderly get past the point where home care can 
help them, they end up going to facilities out of 
the area, which many of them either refuse, or 
are very reluctant to do. 

- Alcohol and drug abuse. 

- Helping people to be more responsible for their 
own health care and making positive lifestyle 
choices. 

- Family violence. 

- Overcoming the stigma of mental illness. 

On the positive side: 

- Our immunization rate is 95% plus. 

- An emphasis on family life and extended 
families in the cultures in our area. 

- Natural childbirth and breast feeding are 
important. 

Community Health Nursing in the north is a 
challenging position. It requires dedication, lots of 
self-motivation, an open mind and a willingness to 
listen and help people find solutions to their own 
problems rather than doing it for them. I love it, and 
I think 17 years have proven it. 


dental hygienist or 
inspector, doctors, and 
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Education in La Crete and Region 


Abram Janzen 
Director, Fairview College, Northern Region 


Mr. Abe Janzen has been involved in several activities in northern Alberta. Currently the Director of Fairview 
College for the Northern Region, based in High Level, he has taught school in La Crete. He is a Director of Action 
North, an alcohol recovery centre in High Level, and a member of the High Level Board of Community Futures. 


Introduction 

La Crete is a small community of Mennonites 
(approximately 4,000) within the larger Mennonite 
population spread over much of the western 
hemisphere. “The Mennonite experience in Canada 
cannot be understood apart from the origins in 
Europe which saw breaks in religious and cultural 
continuity, and a new beginning in both areas” (Epp 
1977: 22). Therefore, I begin my presentation with a 
historical review that will provide a basis for 
understanding educational issues in La Crete. 

The Mennonite population of La Crete is, in 
fact, the result of a series of migrations. A review of 
literature specific to Mennonite history indicates 
that these migrations were either directly or 
indirectly related to the religious beliefs of the 
population. These same religious beliefs affected 
their attitudes towards education. However, without 
some knowledge of the population’s historical 
reactions to educational programs and institutions it 
would be difficult to understand their present-day 
responses to educational programs. 

At least one or two prominent Mennonite 
authors (Epp 1977; Janzen 1981) were familiar with 
the migrations of communities like La Crete, and, in 
turn, some people in the community were familiar 
with the works of these authors. The documents in 
this regard suggest that the religious beliefs of this 
community had implications for educational 
programs. I also resided in the community over a 
period of four years (1978-1983); my own 
observations confirmed, as the literature had 
indicated, that the religious beliefs of this 
community needed to be considered in the assessment 
of educational needs and delivery of programs of 
education. 


Migration Patterns: Getting to La Crete 

The Mennonites in Europe originated during the 
Reformation as part of the Anabaptists or 
“Rebaptizers,” because of the notion that religious 
commitment and community could occur only with a 
voluntary discipleship at a mature age. The 
Anabaptists also rejected state authority over 
religious conscience and the concept of ecclesiastical 


authority in Bible interpretation. That is, the 
Anabaptists insisted that every believer had equal 
authority in biblical interpretation. The Anabaptists 
also rejected the oath as a symbol of ultimate power; 
they saw themselves as loyal to the Kingdom of God 
and the community of believers. Therefore, the 
Anabaptists could no longer identify with society in 
general, including other branches of the Reformation; 
they were ostracized and persecuted, and since they 
were generally urban people, they were driven from 
towns to nearby hills and woods. Anabaptists may 
have survived largely because they began to share 
with each other and because some independent nobles 
were sympathetic to their plight. New Anabaptist 
congregations gave high priority to children, to 
continuity of family life, and social discipline and 
gradually became an integrated, rural, agricultural 
society (Epp 1977). 

The church historically had a great deal of 
influence on the behavioural patterns of the 
Mennonites. The Mennonites acquired their name 
from Menno Simon of the Netherlands. He was a 
Catholic priest who became a leader in the 
Anabaptist movement in the mid-1500s. Thereafter, 
essentially, two geographical groups of Mennonites 
co-existed: the Dutch and the Swiss. Many of the 
Swiss Mennonites migrated to Pennsylvania during 
the late 1600s, and many of that origin settled, a 
century later, in the Kitchener-Waterloo area of 
Ontario. Many of the Dutch Mennonites moved east 
to Prussia in the latter half of the 1500s and to the 
Ukraine of Russia 200 years later, on both occasions 
in response to severe religious persecution. In both 
Russia and Pennsylvania the Mennonites insisted on 
separating from the larger society and became “states 
within a state.” In Russia they reproduced in 
miniature the features of the Holy Roman Empire 
against which they had rebelled; “Ecclesiastical and 
government authorities became intertwined” (Epp 
1977: 25). Today, in Bolivia, Paraguay, Mexico, 
Central America, and to a lesser degree in northern 
Alberta, there are large settlements of Mennonites 
whose local norms of behaviour, even where they 
concern economics, are directed or strongly 
influenced by church authorities. 
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The Dutch Mennonites began to emigrate from 
Russia during the 1870s. They had operated their own 
schools there for 100 years, but in 1870 they were 
compelled to change to the Russian language of 
instruction (Janzen 1981). This, along with political 
unrest in Russia, caused them to look elsewhere. 
Many settled in Manitoba, where they were granted 
privileges that perpetuated a Mennonite 
Commonwealth as in Russia, with block 
settlements, village systems, parochial schools, and 
other forms of self-government (Epp 1977). An 
1873 Order-in-Council gave Mennonites “the fullest 
privilege of exercising their religious principles and 
educating their children, in schools, as provided by 
law...” Janzen 1981: 204). As in Russia, where they 
were surrounded by a Slavic population, their 
isolation in Canada continued to encourage a 
distinctive Mennonite ethnicity in the context of 
traditional, religious values. 

The Mennonites who remained in Russia after 
the 1870 migration prospered economically, 
educationally and culturally. After World War One 
and the Russian Revolution these culturally different 
Mennonites also began fleeing Russia because of the 
intense Soviet persecution of the Ukraine. These 
“new” Mennonites then arriving in Canada retained 
their own Mennonite identity by an ecclesiastical 
equivalent of the commonwealth idea. That is, their 
“territory” was not in land but in institutions such 
as Mennonite high schools and colleges. In the 1940s 
and 1950s, at least seven private Mennonite high 
schools and numerous Bible schools were started in 
Canada (Epp 1977). In contrast, many of those who 
had arrived in 1874 had retained the colony idea of a 
Mennonite Commonwealth; that is, land reserves or 
blocks set up to preserve their way of an agricultural 
livelihood and internal societal structures. 

In Manitoba and Saskatchewan, where the earlier 
groups of 1874 had settled, the colony tradition 
prevailed until municipal government, public 
schools, railroads, industry and an end to reserve 
status, gradually ended their commonwealth ideals. 
In 1916, the Liberal Government of Manitoba 
legislated compulsory school attendance with only 
the English language to be used in either public or 
private schools (Janzen 1981). In 1918, Premier 
W.M. Martin of Manitoba would not allow the 
curricula of the colony Mennonites’ private schools 
so long as German was taught. They agreed to teach 
English but with their own curricula and status as 
private schools. Even this was unacceptable to 
Premier Martin. He apparently wanted to make 
Canadians of them (Janzen 1981). People nearly 
Starved due to government fines and prosecutions for 
failure to attend government schools. Authorities 
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confiscated property and sold it to pay for fines 
owned by Mennonites. The response of these 
Mennonites was either to assimilate, survive as best 
as possible by strengthening their own institutions, 
or migrate again. Those most determined to preserve 
colony status migrated. They left Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan and settled in Mexico, Paraguay, and as 
late as the early 1960s, in Bolivia. In the 1920s, six 
thousand Mennonites left Canada for Mexico and 
Paraguay. A settlement was started also in La Crete, 
in northern Alberta, in the late 1930s. 

Unlike the situation in Mexico, Paraguay, and 
Bolivia, where the colony idea of a block of land to 
form and to preserve their values and traditions has 
prevailed largely unchallenged, those who remained 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and northern Alberta 
have faced more difficulty. The English language 
school systems began to undermine the German of 
the colonies. Those who stayed eventually complied 
with government school attendance acts. Even in the 
relative isolation of northern Alberta, German 
became the language spoken at religious gatherings, 
while in social and business interactions the language 
spoken appears to be low German mixed with 
increasing doses of English. 


Recent Community Trends: Education and 
Religion 

The town of La Crete supports a Mennonite 
settlement of approximately 4,000 people. The 
settlement is located along the Peace River, nearly 
200 miles north of Peace River city, the nearest 
major urban centre. The settlement at La Crete 
existed independently from the mid-1930s until 1953 
(Gilchrist 1979), when the Alberta Government 
began opening provincial schools in the settlement. 
One of the first “English” teachers was threatened 
with a gun if he insisted on opening the school 
building. The same teacher continued in the 
community for over 20 years and watched the 
development of three modern schools staffed by 
English-speaking teachers. In 1986 a fourth public 
school was built, and a fifth was planned. These are 
now accepted institutions in the community, as is a 
small, but active Adult Education Centre. 

Despite the development of educational 
institutions, the attrition rate of students from 
grades one to twelve in 1982 was still as high as 
85%, demonstrating the reservation with which 
people still viewed higher education. Most students 
apparently leave school after completing grades eight 
or nine. The common argument in favour of dropping 
school is that higher education is of little value for 
farming, logging, or trucking, and so young boys 
leave school to look for work (as loggers or 


truckers), or to farm with their parents. The girls 
also drop out, most often under parental and social 
pressure. In the Mennonite tradition, a girl is 
expected to marry at a reasonably early age, and 
higher education was thought to be of little use in 
raising a family. 

During the same period that government schools 
moved into the community there was a major 
development in the church life of the community. 
The Old Colony and the Bergthaler, the two main 
traditional groups, both derived their names from the 
geographical locations of their colonies in Russia and 
were determined to retain their traditions of 
conservative dress and hair styles, use of the German 
language, and where possible, avoidance of any 
association with government. They were not opposed 
to technological improvement on their own farms, 
presumably because of their long tradition of 
excellence and innovative prowess in agriculture. 
They opposed higher education because they feared 
that too much learning would lead their youth away 
from their traditional interpretations of the bible 
and the lifestyle which they had developed as a 
result. 

One of the leaders of the Bergthaler group, 
however, had a “new” religious experience and began 
preaching a gospel not based so much on traditions 
and handed-down Biblical interpretations as on 
biblical themes such as the rebirth (Gospel of John), 
redemption from sin, salvation by grace through 
faith rather than through works and traditions 
(Ephesians), and assurance of salvation (I John). 
Previously their theology of salvation had been based 
much on St. Paul’s statement that we must work out 
our salvation with fear and trembling (Galations). 
Those who accepted this new teaching were 
apparently ridiculed and ostracized by much of the 
rest of the settlement. It was never their intention 
to break away from the Bergthaler group, but they 
were eventually compelled to do so. At that time, 
the remaining non-reforming group changed its name 
to Summerfelder, and the new reform group retained 
the Bergthaler name. The reform group was allowed 
to continue farming within the settlement and is 
rapidly growing in size. The reform group uses both 
the English and German languages in its church 
Services. 

An additional congregation that conducts its 
services entirely in English has also become an 
established part of the community. There is little 
doubt that the fragmentation of the Mennonite 
community into four (actually five) congregations 
has affected the community. The change in Biblical 
interpretation from earning one’s salvation in fear 
and trembling to the other teaching of accepting 
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salvation as a gift from Christ (Gospel of John) 
which many now have done, may have had a 
liberating effect in that it freed people to become 
more spiritually independent and assertive. Because, 
traditionally, the church dominated their behaviour, a 
liberating religious experience would naturally 
affect them in other areas of their lives in a similar 
way. For example, it is apparent that the 
conservative church hierarchy has lost some of its 
authority; it is no longer unthinkable to deviate from 
its teachings. Thus it has become increasingly 
probable that there will be deviants, including those 
who leave the settlement to work elsewhere, those 
who attend high school, and university, those who 
are not assuming farming as their livelihood and 
those whose daughters cut and curl their hair and 
wear pants. Ironically, deviant Mennonites are much 
less conspicuous in 1988 than they were in 1978, 
when I first moved into the community. 


Perceptions of Formal Education 

Activities other than work and worship seem to 
be perceived as worldly, undesirable activities. Work 
maintains life. Worldly activities are a “worship of 
man” (Gilchrist 1979: 14) not God. This attitude 
contributes to their assertive mature in 
technologically improving their farms, while 
Otherwise retaining very conservative attitudes 
towards such things as dress and athletics. Formal 
“Education is seen as an unnecessary product of man 
and, therefore, not beneficial for man to be much 
preoccupied with” (Gilchrist 1979: 10). It is clear 
that a major reason for the migration of the Old 
Colony and Bergthaler Mennonites from Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan to Mexico, Bolivia and northern 
Alberta had been to escape government schools, as 
mentioned earlier, which were thought to threaten 
the existence and the religious and social nature of 
their colonies. These schools would lure their young 
people to different philosophies and to vocations 
other than farming that would in turn lure them to 
urban centres. Urban life would tempt them with 
different value systems and indulgence in leisure and 
pleasure activities that had not been part of their 
experience for several generations. The historical 
experience of the Mennonites in Europe and Russia 
had contributed to a paranoia about public and 
foreign institutions of any kind and to a tendency to 
introversion and suspicion of outside influences. In 
the most conservative Mennonite groups, formal 
education has been seen as safe only if strictly 
controlled in the colony environment, and useful 
only so far as it teaches essential skills such as basic 
arithmetic, reading and writing and some limited 
knowledge of religious doctrine. 
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Education in La Crete: Adult and Public School 

Families in La Crete are generally large. The 
Alberta average in 1981 was 2.9 people per 
household. In contrast, the La Crete area contains 4.5 
people per household. Approximately two-thirds of 
the people are under the age of 25 years (La Crete 
Chamber of Commerce 1987). 

The people in La Crete are engaged in three major 
employment areas. The most important basic 
employment is agriculture. The second is logging and 
related operations; the third is the service sector. The 
government continues to open up farmland, but there 
is not enough to accommodate all who are interested. 
Some 40-60 families are now accepting social 
assistance. This is a symptom of the non-availability 
of employment and the difficulty of developing new 
farmland at current costs with current returns (La 
Crete Chamber of Commerce 1987). 

Interest in adult education is fairly strong in La 
Crete, particularly from people who left school 
early to go to work, or to farm and then decided that 
more education would be beneficial to pursuing their 
vocational goals. During the past ten years, Slave 
Lake Community Vocational Centres, the Alberta 
Vocational College at Grouard, and Fairview 
College have successively delivered upgrading 
programs in La Crete, for adults. Generally these 
courses have been oversubscribed. Most recently, the 
lower levels of upgrading, including basic literacy, 
are in greater demand than the higher levels of 
upgrading. The intent of the literacy and upgrading 
programs is to bring people to a level of senior 
matriculation or to any other level they require for 
vocational and farming needs. The rate of illiteracy 
in the La Crete area is still about 50% or greater for 
people over 30 years. 

In addition, some continuing education courses 
are offered each year through Chinchaga Further 
Education Council and Fairview College. This year 
Fairview College is delivering a Small Business 
Management Program as well, on a full-time basis. 
There are also requests for carpentry and wood- 
working courses. Beginning in February 1989, the 
Canadian Job Strategies program is expected to fund 
a 31-week Forest Worker Training Program. 

Increasingly, families in La Crete are 
encouraging their children to complete their high 
school diplomas. Traditionally, children tended to 
leave school early to work on the farms. It was felt 
that only a basic knowledge of reading, writing and 
arithmetic was required to farm successfully. In 
1982 there were 156 grade one students and 19 grade 
twelve students. In 1987 there were 150 grade one 
students and 40 in grade twelve. . 

Today there are six public schools (two 
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kindergarten to grade 6 schools, kindergarten to 
grade 9, to grade 3, grades 4 to 6, and 7 to 12) and 
three private schools in the La Crete area. The three 
private schools follow their own curricula and do 
not have certified teachers. 

While most people in La Crete come from a 
tradition that is very independent and self-reliant, 
and while the presence of “English” as opposed to 
traditional German and private schools was regarded 
as a serious intrusion into their lifestyle for many 
years, increasingly there is a need for higher 
education and a growing interest in it. As younger 
people lose sight of the farming option, as small 
industry moves into La Crete, as attitudes towards 
education change, more and more people take 
advantage of formal, public and adult education 
programs. 

In a discussion of community education, it is 
important, however, to also mention that there is, in 
La Crete, a very powerful tradition of home 
learning. At a very young age, girls learn the 
requirements of running a household, from canning 
of foods to taking care of children. Boys tend to 
learn the skills of driving vehicles, vehicle 
maintenance and repair, and basic farming practise. 
This learning is rarely documented, but it turns them 
into self-reliant initiators who work hard and are 
eager to be productive. It is also this learning, in 
part, which traditionally contributes to their 
skepticism of formal school education. Their 
question often was, and still sometimes is: “what 
use is it?” 

The challenge of any formal educational service 
in La Crete is to be relevant to the community and to 
make few assumptions about the educational needs of 
the population. 
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Noreen McAteer 


Trustee, Fort Vermilion School Division No. 52 Board 


Of Métis background, Ms. Noreen McAteer has lived and worked in Fort Vermilion all her life. She was the 
Postmistress for 14.years. Now she works as the Detachment Clerk for the local RCMP. McAteer is serving her 
ninth year as public school board trustee. She has strong interests in local history and education. 


The Education System 

At present, the Fort Vermilion Public School is 
one of 13 schools operated by Fort Vermilion School 
Division No. 52, in an area situated approximately 
500 miles north of Edmonton. In addition, the 
Division administers a Native school for the 
Department of Indian and Northern Affairs. 
Although the jurisdiction is located in northern 
Alberta, working and living conditions are similar to 
those found in other parts of the province. The 
schools are modern in design and are well-equipped 
with furniture, materials, equipment and books 
necessary to meet the needs of Alberta programs. 
School facilities are continually expanding in an 
effort to keep pace with the anticipated growth of 
Student population. In the fall of 1986 three new 
schools were opened, and construction of three 
begun. | 

The Board of Trustees of the Fort Vermilion 
School Division No. 52 is composed of eight elected 
trustees. I am the trustee representing the public 
school rate payers in Fort Vermilion or Ward 4. As 
a Board we are responsible to the electorate and 
provincial government for providing educational 
services to the students of this jurisdiction. The 
Board has the legislative responsibility of the 
Division. One of the many responsibilities of the 
Board of Trustees is to develop policies that reflect 
the local needs and requirements of the Alberta 
Department of Education. One other very important 
duty of the Board is to hire a Superintendent of 
Schools to be responsible for the overall operation of 
the Division in a manner consistent with the School 
Act, Alberta Education requirements, the Board’s 
policies, guidelines and regulations and who is 
accountable to the Board. The Superintendent has the 
administrative responsibilities of the Division. The 
divisional office, located at Fort Vermilion, houses 
the administrative support services for the executive 
and business management area of the Division. The 
administrative staff consists of the Superintendent of 
Schools, the Deputy Superintendent, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Supervisor 
of Maintenance and the Supervisor of Transportation. 

The Fort Vermilion Public School is located on 
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the hill south of the main street. This school was 
recently renovated. An addition of a gymnasium, 
industrial arts, classrooms and kitchen have made it 
second to none in Alberta in terms of facilities. 
There is a paved parking area for staff as well as a 
turn-around and drop-off area for the buses. The 
school’s program for approximately 220 students, 
from kindergarten through grade 12, includes regular 
and special programming. The high school program is 
academic, with the addition of business education, 
industrial arts and home economics offered to 
students in junior and senior high school as well as 
to the students from Rocky Lane. Two graduates 
were recipients of the Alexander Rutherford 
Scholarship, which indicates that our division is 
offering a high quality program. Distance education 
is also being piloted in this school, which will 
enable classes with low enrollments in our small 
high schools to have access to all programs. 

There are 14 teachers on staff providing extra- 
curricular activities as well as the regular program. 
All professional staff appointments are made fol- 
lowing a major staff recruitment program which 
occurs each spring. Arrangements are made at the 
three Alberta universities to obtain suitable person- 
nel. Interviews are conducted by the Deputy Super- 
intendent, accompanied by the principal. Subsidized 
housing is provided for all professional staff in an 
effort to provide a benefit which we hope will 
promote stability and continuity among the staff. 

The students of our school have participated in 
various scholastic activities. These include creative 
writing, public speaking, science fair and Alcohol 


and Drug Abuse Commission (AADAC) competi- 


tions. The “Fort Public” continues to be very 
competitive and successful in division-wide sports 
programs such as volleyball, basketball, cross- 
country, badminton, track and field at the senior and 
junior high school levels. The school is proud of the 
fact that many individual students and teams have 
competed at the provincial level. The Student Union 
is very active during the year organizing dances, 
sports events and other activities. One very big and 
successful undertaking is the Year Book. 

The “Fort Public” provides a hot lunch 
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program, and two-thirds of the nutrition of a child’s 
daily diet is planned by a dietician. The hot lunch 
program is managed under the direction of an elected 
executive from the parents of the students at an 
annual meeting, where 51% of the parents must be 
present. The positive comments voiced by parents, 
staff and students is evidence that a hot lunch has a 
positive effect. According to staff, attendance has 
improved, and, as a result, overall learning has also 
improved. Better nutrition also means better health. 
Another benefit is the increased parental involvement 
in a positive way, which improves attitudes toward 
the school. The Parent Teachers Association meets 
monthly to give the parents an opportunity to voice 
their interests and to learn what is going on in the 
school. They also organize fund raising activities for 
field trips, scholarships and any other necessities 
which they feel will benefit the school. 

The Native Education program provides a 
home/school liaison worker in an attempt to identify 
and meet the needs that Native students experience in 
a cross cultural setting. This person acts as a liaison 
between students, school, families and agencies to 
provide support to the students involved. It is a 
known fact that there is a very high drop-out rate of 
Native students in this community, and through this 
program we hope to keep the students in school and 
encourage parental support and understanding of the 
school system. To have access to the Native 
Education funding, there must be a Native advisory 
committee to determine the needs and to have input 
as to how the funds will be used. 


North East Further Education Council 

The Fort Vermilion School Board has served as a 
Hosting Authority for the North East Further 
Education Council since 1976, providing leadership 
and administrative support to the Northeast Further 
Education Council. The Board signs, approves and 
forwards claims to Further Education Services and 
receives grants for the local Council from Advanced 
Education. The objectives of the Further Education 
Program Services is to facilitate maximum 
involvement of adults in further education programs. 
In this area one in thirteen adults participate in 
further education programs. 

Local Further Education Councils are composed 
of those agencies and organizations in the community 
offering educational programs to adults on a regular 
basis, aS well as those providing a community service 
function. Agencies represented on the Northeast 
Further Education Council include support services 
from La Crete and Fort Vermilion, Alberta 
Agriculture, Opportunity Corp, Fairview College, 
AADAC, the School Division, Ministerial 


Association, Northwestern Health and Social 
Services Board and citizens interested in further 
educational opportunities. 

The Council offers non-credit courses in seven 


different categories: Fine Arts and Crafts; Employ- 


ment Training; Home Skills; Physical Development; 
Personal Development; Family/Community; and 
Adult Basic Education. Over the past ten years a 
variety of successful courses have been run. These 
include such short courses as Conversational Cree, 
American Sign Language, Typing, Sewing, First Aid, 
Suicide Prevention, and Veterinary Nutrition. Each 
Council writes its own Handbook of Policies, 
Procedures and Guidelines. These must fall within 
the provincial guidelines and at the same time address 
the special needs and differences of the local 
situation. The Handbook is ratified by the Fort 
Vermilion School Division Trustees. In all further 
aspects of education has been an appreciated service to 
the residents of Fort Vermilion and area. 


The Roman Catholic School Division No. 26 

The Roman Catholic School Division No. 26 
operates St. Mary’s Separate School and is composed 
of a board of five elected trustees. St. Mary’s is a 
fairly new building built in 1984, featuring the most 
modern educational facilities, which include a full 
gymnasium, a well-equipped science laboratory and 
library. The school’s program runs from kindergarten 
through grade nine and also has a Special Education 
Class. Religious courses are offered at all grade 
levels. Courses in computer, typing, photography and 
Outdoor education are offered at the junior high 
level. St. Mary’s is proud of its extra-curricular 
activities, its sports teams having had great success at 
the divisional and zone levels. A keen emphasis is 
placed on providing students with the opportunity to 
travel. Past field trips have taken students to Hay 
River, Baffin Island and Expo 86 at Vancouver. 

The school is associated with St. Henry’s Parish, 
and the students are encouraged to take part in 
parish-related activities. Also, St. Mary’s is proud 
of the Native heritage of the majority of its students 
and is eager to develop the students’ pride in their 
roots. The Native Education Program is now in its 
second year and is meeting with continued success. 
Parents and elders from the community, in 
conjunction with the Native education planner, work 
with the children in school teaching them traditional 
methods of tanning hides, beadwork, outdoor 
expertise and Cree legends. There is a staff of eight, 
including the Native education worker. 

An active Student Union organizes dances, bake 
sales, sports events and various other fund raising 
activities. The Parent Teachers Association also 
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sponsors bingos to raise funds for the field trips. 


The Fort Vermilion Playschool 

The Fort Vermilion Playschool is a co-operative 
group organized by the parents and taught by a 
trained teacher with parental participation. The 
objective of the playschool is to prepare four year 
old children to cope with a controlled atmosphere, 
with planned activities. The children then develop a 
number of skills such as sharing and communicating 
in a group situation. Playschool runs from late 
September to May, with three two-hour sessions. 
This exposure makes kindergarten easier for the 
children and not such a traumatic experience of 
leaving home without mother. 


Fairview College: Fort Vermilion Campus 

Across the road and northeast of the hospital is 
the “Adult Ed Centre,” the Fort Vermilion Campus 
that enables many adults to complete high school, to 
give them better employment opportunities. Adult 
upgrading, grades nine to twelve, are offered full- 
time from September to April. Presently there are 
ten of the twelve spaces occupied for the 1988-89 
term. Also at another site is the clerk typist course 
with eleven students enrolled. A “Pace-making” 
Program is designed for adults to learn reading, 
writing and math at their own pace so that they will 
be able to enter the upgrading program; it runs from 
October to April. Part-time and evening classes are 
offered by the Continuing Education services of the 
college year round. These are ad hoc courses based on 
community needs and interests. The office of the 
Coordinator of the Home Tutoring Adult Literacy 
program, The Reading and Writing Tutoring Project 
is also in the Adult Ed Centre. This program serves 
the needs of adults who need to develop or improve 
their literacy skills. Trained community and 
volunteer tutors help neighbours, friends and 
relatives learn basic reading, writing and math. 
Lessons are private and usually in the student’s 
home. The Reading and Writing Tutoring Project was 
started by community initiative through the Fort 
Vermilion Chapter of the Voice of Alberta Native 
Women and the Advisory Committees to the Adult 
Education Centres in Fort Vermilion and La Crete. 
Students are men and women who did not have the 
opportunity to gain functional literacy in school 
when they were children. Teenagers in public high 
school and adults in upgrading programs can earn five 
diploma credits by tutoring. This has been a very 
successful program with many participating from the 
community. 
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Shalom School 

Sponsored by St. Luke’s Anglican Church, 
Shalom Time (Shalom is the Hebrew word for peace 
and harmony) began as an inter-denominational mid- 
week church school for school-age children about six 
years ago. Its purpose was to provide a place where 
children could learn about the Christian faith. 
Numbers have varied over the years ranging from 
nine or ten to more than twenty. The average age has 
changed from year to year, with the result being 
changes in the program. Formats have included 
Sunday School curricula and Vacation Bible School. 
Always there has been a focus upon fun and 
enjoyment in a Christian context, with games, songs 
and stories always a part of the program. 


Community Organizations 

One of the very important organizations in Fort 
Vermilion is the Recreation Board which represents 
the recreational interests of Fort Vermilion and 
District, including Blumenort, Tallcree and Rocky 
Lane. Facility planning, building and maintenance of 
the Community Cultural Complex is challenging 
and an on-going focus. The complex houses the 
skating arena, curling rink, concession booth, change 
rooms, office space and recently a very nice lounge 
area overlooking the curling rink. Curling is one 
community sport that is very popular in Fort 
Vermilion, usually with the whole family 
participating. Management of this facility, on a 
volunteer basis, is very time-consuming for this 
organization. Many of the workers employed are 
funded partially by Canada Employment Programs. 
The complex also has a large community hall which 
is available to all organizations or individuals who 
wish to make use of this facility. It is particularly 
popular on bingo nights. The rent of this facility 
contributes to the maintenance and general operation 
of the complex. 


The Fort Vermilion Agricultural Society 

The Fort Vermilion Agricultural Society has a 
variety of committees which organize and carry out 
an event during the course of the year. The Fall Fair 
Committee promotes improvement in local garden 
produce, field crops, handicrafts and hobby items 
through exhibits and judging at the Annual Fall Fair 
held in early August. Feature displays, recreational 
activities and a food booth provide something for 
everyone. The Heritage Committee’s objectives are 
the promotion and preservation of the community’s 
heritage through written and pictorial records and 
through inventory and restoration of buildings 
significant to Fort Vermilion’s history. The Rodeo 
Committee organizes and conducts the annual Canada 
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Day weekend rodeo, horse races and dances. One of 
the annual events that many of the Fort Vermilion 
residents look forward to and appreciate is the 
elegant Agricultural Society Ball which is held in 
early spring, complete with flowers, candle light 
and wine and every one decked out in their finery; it 
is a very formal occasion. The Agricultural Society 
also sponsors the farmer’s bonspiel and dance, 
usually a successful event. 


The Fort Vermilion Area Board of Trade 

The Fort Vermilion Area Board of Trade, the 
very first organization to be established in Fort 
Vermilion, in 1914, is still active. Its objective is to 
promote and improve trade, commerce and the 
economic, civic and social welfare of the area. The 
Board of Trade is the most influential liaison 
between the community and the provincial 
government. Through its lobbying efforts, Fort 
Vermilion has realized many improvements. One 
very visual and very much appreciated improvement 
is the bridge over the Peace River. Some activities in 
which the Board of Trade is involved are the Young 
Offenders Ranch, the Volunteer of the Year Award, 
Boy Scouts of Canada and Cubs. 


Boy Scouts 

Scouting came to Fort Vermilion in 1933. Since 
then it has been supported by many different 
organizations in the community, including Kinsmen, 
the Anglican Church, the Catholic Church, and 
community service leagues. During the past two 
years Scouts have been involved in many activities 
aimed at aiding in the overall development of the 
boys and at helping spread community awareness. 
Some of the activities Scouts have participated in are: 
road-side clean-up, week-end camp, bike rodeo, 
bicentennial committee, church parades, and 
Remembrance Day services. 


Girl Guides of Canada 

Brownies, Girl Guides and Pathfinders provide 
Opportunities designed to help girls to become 
responsible, resourceful and happy members of 
society. Specific objectives are as follows: to develop 
personal values and respect for one’s self, others and 
nature; tO experience new activities and outdoor 
adventure; to make friends, to function in small 
groups and have fun; to learn decision-making 
practical and leadership skills; to achieve a sense of 
well-being and pride in accomplishment and to 
develop the ability and willingness to help other 
people. 


Alberta Native Women’s Association 

The Northern Wild Rose Chapter of the Alberta 
Native Women’s Association, formerly known as the 
VANW, encourages youth and adult membership. 
Their objective is to create awareness of the 
responsibility of Native women to participate in 
community affairs and to work together to improve 
the educational, medical, and social environment of 
our people. Also a major aim is to preserve the 
Native culture and encourage the learning and 
teaching of the traditional values so that our young 
people will be proud of their heritage. We have 
worked jointly with other community organizations 
for the betterment of our community. One of the 
most recent joint efforts was carried out with the 
Fort Vermilion School Division in obtaining and 
organizing the hot lunch program at the Rocky Lane 
School. Approximately two-thirds of this school are 
students of Native heritage. During the bicentennial 
celebrations this year, the Native women hosted the 
bicentennial Queen Pageant at our Annual Senior 
Ladies Award Banquet. The intent of the Senior 
Ladies Awards is to recognize the well-deserved 
contribution of the Native pioneers of our 
community whose efforts usually go unnoticed. For 
many years the Association has organized a Kiddies 
Christmas party which is enjoyed by all the children 
in Our community. Another appreciated service is the 
bereavement lunches which are provided after 
funerals, be it Anglican or Catholic or any other 
denomination. The efforts of this organization are 
much appreciated in the community of Fort 
Vermilion and District. 


Society for Families in Action for Community 


Togetherness (F.A.C.T.) 


This organization has youth and adults planning 
and working together to provide programs which 
focus on youth recreation and cultural activities. 
They sponsor the drama club, summer playground 
program, swimming program, support youth 
conference representation as well as other programs. 


Fort Vermilion Volunteer Fire Department 

The fire department offers fire protection service 
to the community and adjacent areas. They also have 
cleaned up many unsightly areas in the community 
during their weekly practices. They sponsor the 
Firemen’s Ball and make donations to victims of loss 
due to fire. | 


Fort Pioneers 

The Fort Pioneers is a group formed to promote 
social and recreational activities for senior citizens 
over fifty-five years of age. They have had sing 
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alongs at the Pioneer Home as well as suppers. Tours 
have been organized. 


The St. Theresa Hospital Auxiliary 

The St. Theresa Hospital Auxiliary has been an 
active organization of Fort Vermilion for at least 
the past 30 years. The organization began as part of 
the local women’s community club and in the latter 
part of the 1970s became a separate entity. The 
Auxiliary holds monthly meetings excluding the 
months of July and August. Membership for the past 
two years has been fairly constant at 16 members. 
The goal of the Auxiliary is to provide to the 
hospital volunteer services and financial assistance 
which benefit the patients and the community. The 
Auxiliary participates in the communities’ annual 
“set to know you night” and in as many other 
community functions as possible. The Auxiliary also 
sponsors the “candystriper” program which allows 
the involvement of young people in a volunteer 
service within the hospital. 

Patients are treated to various momentos of 
holiday occasions throughout the year, such as Easter, 
Hallowe’en, St. Patrick’s Day and Christmas. These 
momentos are in evidence as tray favours which the 
patients may keep, and games, books and toys, which 
remain in the hospital for everyone’s enjoyment 
and/or as decorations depicting the holiday occasion. 

In order to raise money to fund expenditures, the 
Auxiliary holds an annual Christmas auction and an 
annual Mother’s Day tea and bake sale. Both events 
are well-attended, successful fund-raisers. The 
Auxiliary is presently investigating the possibilities 
of a television rental service, redecorating the patient 
lounge, purchasing more artwork for the hospital and 
providing an outdoor patio area for the patients. 


Kinsmen Club 

The Kinsmen Club, a service club for men 21 to 
40 years of age, holds fund-raising events and makes 
contributions to support many community programs. 
Among these are playschool, minor hockey, arena 
fixtures and Christmas cheer hampers. One of their 
events is the annual Greaser Dance. They also have 
hosted a banquet and evening of entertainment for the 
senior citizens. In addition the community enjoys 
another TV channel because they purchased a satellite 
dish. 


The Royal Canadian Army Cadets 

The Cadets enlist male and female youth 13 to 
18 years of age and promotes leadership, citizenship 
and development of educational skills. Cadets who 
retain membership actively throughout the school 
year are eligible to receive additional (five) school 
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credits. Cadets are also encouraged to attend regular 
summer camps at army bases across the country. The 
Cadets bring together the communities of Fort 
Vermilion, High Level, Rocky Lane and Rainbow 
Lake in their membership. Their special events are 
camp-outs and annual inspection. 


The Royal Canadian Legion No. 243 

The Hallet-Hansley Branch of the Legion owns 
and operates the legion hall, which is used by groups 
for workshops, seminars and social events. They 
sponsor the Cadet Corp and the Remembrance Day 
service. 


Minor Hockey 

Minor hockey is organized to allow children to 
develop hockey skills and sportsmanship. Both boys 
and girls are allowed to compete on the teams. There 
are teams for every category and they play games 
against other communities in the north. Travel for 
some teams is extensive. Our teams have competed in 
the Arctic Winter Games. 


Family and Community Support Services (FCSS) 

Family and Community Support Services 
operates a Resource Centre in Fort Vermilion in the 
basement of the Centennial Library. The coordinator, 
Marilee Toews, does a fine job of keeping track of 
all the community activities and attempts to have the 
activities scheduled so that there is the least conflict. 
Information and support for family and community 
needs are provided. The types of programs provided 
by FCSS do not involve situations where there are 
already serious social problems. What they seek to 
achieve is prevention by way of community education 
programs and to act as a referral service to the 
appropriate agencies. It is also the mandate of FCSS 
to encourage voluntary work within the community. 
Information is available on such matters as 
parenting, child care, marriage enrichment, family 
violence, alcohol and drug abuse, and sexual abuse. 
Some of the programs that are currently offered are: 
playschool; Fort Friendship basket to welcome the 
newcomers to the community; “Get to Know You” 
Night; a community information and social evening, 
and recycling clothing for the thrifty. 

In conclusion, such a wide array of educational 
and community organization programs, one might 
think , would not be available in a small isolated 
community in northern Alberta. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The isolation in itself has 
stimulated the community to develop its own 
resources, to provide the richness of education 
programs, and social activities. 


Session 6B: 
Quality of Community Life 
Workshop on Community Development and Prospects 


Fort Chipewyan Papers 


Sister Delia Bourque, Chair 

Grey Nun, Fort Chipewyan 
Sister Bourque was born to a Métis family in Donatville and attended school in Wandering River. When her 
mother passed away, her father placed her and her brothers in the Holy Angels Convent in Fort Chipewyan, where 
they would be close to their grandparents. She spent nine years in the Convent. She took her initial vows at age 22, 
when she entered the Congregation of the Sisters of Charity of Montreal. She has served in missions from the 
Blood Reserve in southern Alberta to Inuvik, on the Arctic Circle. Since 1986, she has been stationed in Fort 
Chipewyan. 


Fort Vermilion Papers 


Jean-Guy Goulet, Chair 
Director, Native Centre, University of Calgary 


Dr. Jean-Guy Goulet is an anthropologist who has conducted socio-cultural research in Latin America and on the 
Dene-Tha in northwestern Alberta. He is especially interested in aboriginal religion and social organization. 
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Synopsis 


The final sessions of the conference were 
intended to focus on the paths which the two 
communities are following as they move into the 
third century of their existence. At the same time, 
the references to earlier traditions made it clear that 
residents respect the ties which bind their modern 
lifeways to their past cultures and societies, and that 
they want to build on these links in the future. 


Fort Chipewyan 

The session was chaired by Sister Delia Bourque, 
of Fort Chipewyan. In the first presentation, Chief 
Pat Marcel of the Chipewyan band talked about the 
dislocation of band members from traditional land- 
based pursuits, because of environmental degradation 
and pollution, echoing concerns addressed earlier. He 
is the chief of a band with a reserve whose people 
follow bush-oriented activities. Accordingly, he and 
his council are challenged to find new economic 
opportunities in which the Chipewyans can 
participate and benefit from, rather than continuing 
to be affected in a harmful manner by externally- 
based economic ventures. 

Roy Vermilion, the Education Coordinator, 
addressed some of the problems in Fort Chipewyan 
created by past educational structures, especially the 
neglect of Indian cultural traditions in local 
curricula. He also castigated the bureaucratic system 
that had hindered effective education systems. Today, 
residents are pursuing cooperative efforts to direct 
the education of their children, so that community 
education needs are met and children grow up with a 
positive self-image and better chances for success. 

Several previous speakers had alluded to the 
negative side of modern life in Fort Chipewyan. 
While many people with personal problems seek out 
institutional help, some residents are more 
comfortable with one-to-one assistance. One person 
who is intervening in a personal manner is Elsie 
Granath, who works with her husband Carl. They use 
their evangelist Christian beliefs to inspire a 
commitment to working with troubled people. Her 
talk suggests the diversity of solutions which people 
are exploring for their community. 

Maureen Clarke, the Vice-President of Métis 
Local 124, filled in for President Lloyd (Sonny) 
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Flett to discuss some positive programs that people 
hope will help local people improve their economic 
situation and at the same time reduce their social and 
personal problems. She focused on the value of 
intergroup cooperation in realizing these projects; 
Fort Chipewyan residents have learned that even a 
small community can achieve major goals if the many 
community factions can join together and speak with 
one voice. 

Elsie Yanik, the final speaker, outlined some 
traditional values which characterize the peoples of 
the region, especially respect for the land and for the 
elders. She discussed some of the bush activities 
which people used to do. She also shared with the 
audience some personal experiences. She talked about 
the loss of her mother when she was nine years old 
and her subsequent years in the residential school in 
Fort Resolution, run by the Grey Nuns, and some 
experiences with her husband Lawrence, who used to 
trap on the Barren Grounds. Her memories evoked a 
picture of an earlier time and the strength of the men 
and women who lived then. 


Fort Vermilion 

Dr. Jean-Guy Goulet chaired the final Fort 
Vermilion session. The first paper, by linguist 
Patrick Moore, was relevant to the entire northern 
Alberta region. He examined the Native ceremonial 
Tea Dance found throughout northern Alberta by 
conducting interviews with Native elders in 
communities from Fort Chipewyan to Assumption. 
He explained the symbolism and the procedures of 
the dance through extensive quotations from his 
interviews, a technique which brought the reader 
much closer to the event than otherwise possible. 
Moore’s paper attests to a strength of religious 
traditions little appreciated or understood, even by 
many younger Native people. It may become a source 
of cultural revitalization in the future. 

Pearl Newman’s paper encompassed the span of 
time during which the Fort Vermilion community 
developed. She touched on many aspects of the 
evolution of the economy, of transportation, of 
public services and facilities, fleshing out examples 
outlined earlier by other speakers. 


In the Name of Progress 


Pat Marcel 
Chief, Chipewyan Band, Fort Chipewyan 


Chief Pat Marcel was born at Jackfish Lake, a Chipewyan settlement in the Athabasca Delta. He spent seven years 
in the Holy Angels Convent in Fort Chipewyan. Later, he obtained a diploma in Business Education at the Alberta 
Vocational Centre in Fort McMurray. In December 1987 he was elected Chief of the Chipewyan band, the latest in 


a long line of chiefs. 


The Chipewyans, one of the Athabaskan tribes, 
or Dene, as we call ourselves, have utilized the 
northern parts of North America since long before 
the coming of the Europeans into this country now 
known as Canada. To fulfill her obligations with the 
Indians, her Majesty Queen Victoria signed Treaty 8 
in the year 1899. The treaty was signed in good faith, 
with the understanding that both nations would 
prosper. The treaty of 1899 identified and 
inaugurated an Indian Chief of the Chipewyans. Since 
then, the Chipewyans have had a succession of five 
Indian Chiefs under the custom of the Band. 

The Fort Chipewyan Dene people wish to 
preserve their traditional lifestyle as hunters, 
trappers and fishermen. This lifestyle is being 
affected by the acceleration of major resource 
development such as the oil sands developments. The 
quest for energy development by Canada leaves little 
room for the original peoples. Already the major 
developers upstream of the Chipewyan Indian 
Reserves are slowly polluting the environment. The 
Bennett Dam has dropped the water level. The once 
great yearly floods that maintained the Athabasca 
delta have stopped. These floods provided habitat for 
a great abundance of life, as fresh water in the 
Shallow delta lakes was regularly recharged. To date, 
no compensation measures have been taken for 
economic loss or for the erosion of the Dene lifestyle 
due to these impacts. 

Because of these factors the members of the 
Chipewyan Band have a bleak outlook towards the 
possibility of maintaining their livelihood and the 
traditional lifestyle of hunting, fishing and trapping. 
The proud Athabaskans of northern Alberta are now 
at the mercy of industry and are on the threshold of 
either perishing or taking positive steps for survival. 
In order to deal with the issue of resource 
development, the Band is taking corrective measures 
in organizing and using the resources they have on 
hand, through the development and coordination of 
assistance from outside sources, primarily the 
Federal Government. This is a slow process. 


The Chipewyan Indian Reserve #201 is approxi- 
mately 165 miles downstream north of Fort 
McMurray. It is located in the delta, where it is 
criss-crossed by rivers and streams, creating several 
shallow basin lakes. The delta is a prime muskrat 
conservation sanctuary and the home of predators and 
many species of waterfowl. 

The Chipewyan Band’s needs are similar to those 
of other Native people who live off the land through 
hunting, fishing and trapping. The major wish of the 
Athabascan tribes is to protect this interest through 
preservation of the land. This Band feels that every 
avenue should be explored to protect the land. We 
must look at what is planned by the resource 
developers and energy producers and identify what 
may be lost forever. 

The need to continue living off the land is 
essential today for the Chipewyans. Looking into the 
future, will Canada make the northeastern Alberta 
region a wasteland after extracting its natural 
resources and water, rather than safeguarding the 
environment for future generations? Another matter 
is whether the mega-project developers are prepared 
to help replace the loss that the Dene nation will 
have, with another lifelong livelihood and culture. 

During the next decade, it is imperative that the 
Chipewyans of resource-rich Alberta participate 
fully in the development of the non-renewable 
resources. In spite of the billions of dollars that 
will be put into the coffers of big government and 
big industry, little attention has been placed upon 
the impact that this accelerated resource activity will 
present for Chipewyans. Many of the major resource 
and energy projects will likely be in close proximity 
to and have great impact on Indian and Métis 
communities. As well, such projects could have 
significant implications for the Chipewyans who 
wish to live within Reserve boundaries. Employment 
and training, proper community facilities, 
knowledge, opportunity for joint business ventures, 
and related specialized social programs must be in 
place to allow us to benefit from the gas and oil 
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developments. It is obvious that the impacts of 
resource development in the northeastern Alberta 
region have resulted in a severe deterioration in the 
social fabric and identity of the Dene people, with a 
predictable loss of self-reliance and self-sufficiency. 

The Chief and Council feel that unless these 
complex problems are tackled in a systematic way 
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from an Indian perspective, with the help of the 
federal and provincial governments and industry, the 
Chipewyans will continue to be on the fringe of 
participation in the mainstream of development in 
the region. It is the wish of the Chipewyans that the 
next 200 years will be prosperous for all. 


Making Education Work for Fort Chipewyan Natives 


Roy Vermillion 


Education Coordinator, Indian Education Authority, Fort Chipewyan 


Mr. Roy Vermillion is a member of the Cree band of Fort Chipewyan. As a child, he lived for one year in the Holy 
Angels Convent. He took his grade 12 in Fort Smith, living at Grandin College Residence. He attended Red Deer 
College for two years and completed his B.Ed. at the University of Alberta in 1980. He taught in the Northwest 
Territories for five years before becoming the Education Coordinator for the two bands in Fort Chipewyan. 


Introduction 

The other day I was asked by someone, “How 
does it feel to be from a place that is studied by 
many people?” The person said it in a way that made 
it sound like Fort Chipewyan was a specimen rather 
than a community alive with people. I thought about 
it and answered in a way similar to what the Hon. 
Helen Hunley said on Thursday night, “It is 
important to record our past so children and future 
people can know our life.” 

Our Indian people did not write past history. As 
Ben and Pat Marcel said yesterday, “the old Indian 
talks a lot.” Our Indian people told stories to pass 
on knowledge and history. This was a form of 
education for us. A lot has been written and studied 
about the history of Fort Chipewyan, but not much 
by Indian people, about Indian people. The Indian 
perspective is missing in Fort Chipewyan. 

We as an Indian people, today, have to acquire 
the best of both worlds (Indian and White) to 
Survive. We need our identity and also need to 
Survive and compete with the larger society. 
Recording our past in tape, book, etc. must be done 
along with retaining our Indian skills such as story- 
telling. 

I am here to give this talk relating to education 
from an Indian point of view. Indian people used 
language and stories to pass on knowledge and 
history. This was all they needed. People trusted and 
were honest about talking of their past to their 
children and youth. 


Aboriginal Education 

I will start by looking at the past and show how 
education has helped mould what we are as Indian 
people today. I will then discuss how we can make 
education work for us in the future. 

For many years before the Europeans it is 
believed Indian people lived in and around the area of 
Fort Chipewyan, as was also said by our elders in 
earlier sessions. The main concern of the Indians was 
to live in harmony with nature. Indians lived the 
nomadic life, hunting the caribou, moose and buffalo 
or fishing for their main course, and gathering 


plants, roots and berries for salads and desserts. 

Education was family and tribe-oriented. Men 
were the providers; they did the hunting, made 
shelters and protected the family. Women did their 
share of work; they cared for children, did cooking, 
made clothing (all the home work). The children 
also helped wherever they could and were told to do 
so. All these skills were passed from generation to 
generation, fathers to sons, mothers to daughters. 
This was education for the Indians. 

Everyone had a responsibility, and they had to 
carry out that responsibility or they did not survive. 
People shared with one another. People and tribe 
cared for and respected their people and nature. 
Things were done when the time was right: the right 
season, the right day, the right time of the day. 
Today people refer to living late as Indian time, but 
Indians do things when the time is right. 

Indian education included: physical (hunting, 
making weapons, canoes, cooking, sewing); mental 
(tracking animals, outsmarting the animals, bettering 
their skills); social (respecting themselves, others 
and nature, sharing, tribe responsibilities); and 
spiritual (knowing there was a God, Manitou, having 
ceremonies that showed appreciation to the Manitou 
for life and nature). This was aboriginal Indian 
education, owned and operated by the local people, 
serving their own needs. 


Historic Education 

With the arrival of explorers and fur traders, 
Indian people began to accept both worlds. They 
continued their way of life and made it somewhat 
easier with guns, knives, steel needles, and cloth, and 
for some, lives became somewhat difficult with 
booze. We all know the affect this had and continues 
to have on Indian people in Fort Chipewyan and 
elsewhere. 

With the trade post established in Fort 
Chipewyan, Indians became more dependent on the 
action that came with the post. Dependency began. 
Indians began to hang around the Fort looking for 
work, odd jobs, something easier than trapping 
perhaps. Some still do today! All of this dependency 
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affected education through to today. 

About the mid-1800s missionaries moved to 
Fort Chipewyan. In 1874 the Holy Angels Residence 
was opened. This was the start of 100 years of 
missionary involvement of Indian education in Fort 
Chipewyan. The Indian trappers left their children 
with the mission for schooling. The mission accepted 
all. Since Treaty 8 was signed (1899), they were paid 
by the federal government for educating Indians. The 
Indians put their trust in the mission to educate their 
children with White man’s skills. White man’s 
academic skills were highly regarded by many 
Indians. Knowing the English language and all the 
high words that go with it, and arithmetic were 
astonishing to Indians. Some Indian families required 
the help of their children in the bush, so these 
children were not schooled academically. 

Through the mission years the Indian children 
had varying experiences. Experiences were dependent 
on the individual student’s attitude and also the 
instructor’s or supervisor’s attitude. Some were more 
tolerant, others were not. 

Some comments I heard from Indian people in 
Fort Chipewyan included the following: 
¢ The mission was very strict, with strict 

discipline — some nuns were unfair, and punish- 

ment was too harsh for the preceding action; 
some nuns were fair and respected. 

¢ Home-making was taught to senior girls; girls 
stayed longer in school. 

¢ Boys left earlier to help at their homes. 

e Academic achievement was pushed; school 
competition was high. 

e There was not much discrimination except 
between day students (Externs) and residence 
students (Mission Canaries). 

¢ Withdrawal of privileges was common. 

¢ Boys did plenty of manual work; girls helped 
with home-making duties. 

¢ Time-tabling was flexible. 

¢ Roman Catholic occasions were celebrated 
(Christmas, Easter, Saints days, etc.); no Indian 
days were celebrated. My mother says, “the 
mission looked after me. I was an orphan: I am 
thankful for their help.” 

e Native language was discouraged! Some children 
who did not know English did not know they 
were being punished for speaking their language. 
The process of integration was surely happening 

in the mission. Academics and becoming civilized 

were taught! Indian knowledge was generally 
rejected! Generally speaking, the mission did some 
good for the Indian people, and some harm. The 
mission took much responsibility from the Indian 
families when they began to educate their children. 
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The Indians did this on their own before European 
influence. Afterwards, Indians were dependent on the 
mission for education. 

With the signing of Treaty 8, the federal 
government assumed responsibility for educating 
Indians. There was not much involvement by the 
government, other than funding, until the 1960s. In 
1961, Indian Affairs built Bishop Piche School in 
Fort Chipewyan. I started school that year. North- 
land School Division operated this school until 1971. 
Indian Affairs operated Bishop Piche School from 
1971 to 1985, while Northland School Division 
operated grades one to three from 1976 to 1985. 
Now Northland School Division owns and operates 
the three year old, seven million dollar Athabasca 
Delta Community School. 

A major step for Fort Chipewyan Indian 
education took place in 1987. A triparty agreement 
among Northland School Division, Indian Affairs, 
and the Fort Chipewyan Indian Education Authority 
was implemented in September, 1987. The agreement 
gives the Cree and Chipewyan Indians more 
involvement in the education of their children. This 
is done in an advisory capacity. 


Government Influence on Indian Education 

Both Northland School Division, for the 
Province of Alberta, and Indian Affairs, for the 
Government of Canada, were the main actors. They 
were and are large systems which also serve many 
other schools, thereby lessening their service to Fort 
Chipewyan. Northland School Division (NSD) serves 
north central and northeastern Alberta (NSD now 
has 24 schools, Fort Chipewyan being one). 
Administration is in Peace River. Indian Affairs 
serves northeastern Alberta (and all of Alberta at 
different times). Administration has been located in 
Edmonton, St. Paul or Fort McMurray. The major 
decision-makers were always from outside, and some 
have rarely seen the community. 

They implemented many policies, rules, and 
regulations. Red tape was common. There was little 
flexibility, especially by Northland School Division. 
They followed the Alberta Curriculum “to the tee.” 
Individual student needs were not met. There was 
very little Indian heritage and cultural content. 
Indian Affairs was somewhat more flexible. 

It was a long time before things would get done. 
This situation frustrated a lot of local people in Fort 
Chipewyan. They quit, and apathy set in. Indian 
people like things done when the time is right, but 
the “red tape” system takes too long so people lost 
interest. I am talking about parent involvement in 
their children’s education. 

The most important influence of the government 


systems can best be seen by results. In the last ten 
years there were ten grade 12 Indians who graduated 
in Fort Chipewyan, including only one Chipewyan 
and nine Cree. In the last 100 years, there were 
approximately 60 Indian Grade 12 graduates. Now, 
the local standard of education is at least one grade 
level below provincial standards for most grades in 
Fort Chipewyan. Drop out rates are in the 90th 
percentile for Indian students in Fort Chipewyan. 
There are very few Indian skilled tradesmen or 
technical people. There are very few Indian post- 
secondary graduates; you can probably count them 
with your hands. 


Making Education Work in Fort Chipewyan 

What are we trying to do to make education 
work for Native people in Fort Chipewyan? First, 
we want to have the best of both worlds taught to 
Indian children. Students must learn Native heritage 
and Native language and Native culture within the 
curriculum. Such a system will make Indian students 
proud of their own heritage. Today, many children 
are shy to speak Indian or talk of being Indian. If 
this material were brought into the curriculum, 
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Indian children would know who they are and have 
an identity, feel self-worth, and be a proud people in 
Canada. In achieving the above, we would not take 
away the value of academic education (White man’s 
education). One could be incorporated into the other. 

Secondly, there must be local control of 
education. What is best for the Indian students must 
be decided by the community members and 
community-hired professional education personnel. 
Community needs should be locally met. There is no 
need for red tape and waiting for months or years to 
get minor things done. We would then not be 
advisors but deciders of education for our Indian 
people. A system like this would produce better 
results for us. We would have our own teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, nurses, rangers and trades people 
— real models for our youth to look up to. 

Finally, it is best to work with the whole 
community towards local control. All factions must 
be involved. Fort Chipewyan has many projects 
where joint efforts made them possible, such as the 
Multiplex and the new lodge. We are going to have 
to attain a collaborative effort to meet everyone’s 
needs. 
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Personal Counselling in Fort Chipewyan 


Elsie Granath 
Member, Métis Local 124, Fort Chipewyan 


Mrs. Elsie Granath was born at Big Point, a Métis settlement near the mouth of the Athabasca River. She was 
raised there and in Fort Chipewyan. As an adult, she took four years of correspondence courses in Christian 
theology from the “Christ for the Nations” program. This study and some education at the Poundmaker Nechi 
Centre, in Edmonton, taught her counselling skills. She and her husband Car] use their Christian beliefs to inform 


their personal counselling practices. 


Good afternoon ladies and gentlemen, beloved 
friends and neighbours in Fort Chipewyan. I am 
proud and honoured to be part of this historical event 
of the bicentennial. I was raised on the shores of 
Lake Athabasca at a place called Big Point, Alberta, 
until I was about eight years old. Then we moved 
into Fort Chipewyan. I have five brothers and I am 
the only girl in the family and learned to survive, 
learned to fend for myself, and was never a follower 
but a leader. I am proud of what my parents did for 
me. They taught us the value of life at an early age. 
They taught us to respect our creator, to respect our 
human fellowmen. 

My topic is about the personal counselling 
which my husband and I do. In the early part of 1970 
I made a personal commitment to the person called 
Jesus Christ. I promised him that day I would serve 
him. Beloved friends, I began counselling because 
that Creator put a love in my heart for my 
fellowman. I always cared for people but until my 
heart was opened to Him I could not deal with you 
personally or care for you. Only then was I able to 
walk beside my neighbour. I do not lead anyone, but 
I walk beside them. We have dealt with individuals, 
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young girls and young boys, elderly people bound by 
alcohol many times. Many times we have to bring 
them into our home and keep them there. There have 
been many that have gone back to drinking, but many 
have found a better way to live. Many times my 
husband and I had to sleep on the floor because we 
had a mother with her babies in the house. We never 
let our community know because we knew God 
would deal with these people and God would be the 
rewarder. I have no eloquent speech for you today, 
but what I am telling you comes from the heart. I 
totally agree with the idea of a Crisis Centre; it is 
needed. We do have a lot of problems in Fort 
Chipewyan. We talk about our cultures. I agree with 
you. I am not here to condemn any creed or any 
religion. I am here to help any one and every one. 
When we came to Edmonton even my adopted son 
used to go out to meetings and his culture is prayer. 
He said to me, “Auntie, are we going to church?” 
That is part of his heritage; that is part of his 
culture. I thank you for letting me be part of this 


bicentennial and for Dr. Pat for inviting me here and 


for those of you who are listening to me. We say 
that we are here to preserve. 


Working Together in Fort Chipewyan 


Maureen Clarke 
Vice-President, Métis Local 124 


Mrs. Maureen Clarke has lived in Fort Chipewyan since 1968. Currently a teacher at Keyano College, she also 
serves on the school board and the executive of the Métis Local. She and her husband operate a cafe and are 


involved in a number of other businesses. 


I would like to say that Fort Chipewyan is 
living proof of that old proverb that “divided we 
fall; united we conquer.” Beginning back in 1979-80, 
there was a move underfoot in Fort Chip. to increase 
our labour force, and we looked to Syncrude at the 
Tar Sands Development in Fort McMurray to do 
this. It took several months to get a program 
underway whereby we had 34 people from Fort Chip. 
going out on the airplane on a rotational basis and 
working in Fort McMurray at Syncrude. That 
program is still in operation today, and we now have 
12 people employed seasonally on this program, 
usually from April to October. They are involved in 
skimming the oil off the surface of the tailing pond, 
increasing the profits for Syncrude. There are also 
eight people from Fort Chip. who are working on 
the over-burden program. These people are employed 
year round, and it has been a very good program for 
them working on heavy equipment. Without the 
Métis local, the Chip. and the Cree band working 
together, this program would never have gotten 
underway in Fort Chip. 

Another big project in Fort Chip. is the 
development of the new tourist lodge. This took a 
lot of leg work from 1983 to 1986, when the lodge 
opened. There are ten rooms, a dining facility, and 
just this summer we have added the licence to it so 
that people can have a glass of wine with their meal. 
Again, all the groups are involved in this project. 
This lodge has been a great boost to Fort Chip.; 
particularly in this our bicentennial year with the 
people coming in. 

Another project that is being developed on a 
cooperative basis is the granite project. This has been 
a 70/30 split: because it is being developed on Cree 


reserve land, the Cree band gets 70%, the Chipewyan 
band gets 15%, and the Métis are in for 15%. If any 
granite is developed off the reserve in the future, it 
is to be a three-way split. Again, this project went 
ahead because of cooperation. 

Presently in Fort Chip. there is an Economic 
Development Officer. He is working out a five-year 
master plan for economic development of Fort Chip. 
I think it is a good idea to take a look at what is 
needed in Fort Chip. in the future and have a definite 
plan that we are working around. 

Another project that the Métis Local and the 
Chipewyan band worked on was the harvesting of the 
muskrat population out on the delta. This was co- 
shared between the province and the federal 
government. It was a project to bring up the water 
levels and increase the muskrat population to benefit 
the trappers in the area. There was also some 
employment involved in developing ditches for the 
irrigation systems to increase and improve muskrat 
habitat. In connection with this there is the 
possibility of a wild rice program. 

Finally, the community hopes to expand the fish 
plant, which has been mentioned by some of the 
previous speakers. I understand the aim is to develop 
more in the line of processing and marketing the fish. 
There is now a lot of waste involved, so perhaps a 
plant could be developed that would give us cat and 
dog food. There is nothing better than fish fertilizer 
for our gardens. 

In closing, I would like to say that this is 
probably one of the first times that we have the 
Cree, Métis, and Chipewyans working together. I 
hope this continues for many years into the future. 
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Preserving the Past for the Future 


Elsie Yanik 
President, Catholic Women’s League 


Mrs. Elsie Yanik has spent all her life in the north. She received her early education in the residential school in 
Fort Resolution, where she was placed after her mother passed away. In 1938 she married Lawrence Yanik and 
spent years trapping with her husband, who passed away in 1987. They moved to Fort Chipewyan so that her 
children could attend school, and her husband joined the Alberta Forestry Service. Later, they started Noralta 
Flights, a charter operation. Mrs. Yanik is an active community member, serving as president of the Catholic 
Women’s League and member of the Northstar Chapter of the Voice of Alberta Native Women’s Society. 


I am very happy to be here today to share with 
you some of our values and traditions and to preserve 
them for the future. One of the values is respect for 
nature. This means not taking more than you need 
from the bush or the land, such as trees, birds, wild 
animals. Too often the land is abused. Mother 
Nature has provided abundantly for our needs. If it is 
to be continually abused, what is there for the future 
generations? 

Another value is respect for our elders. Years 
ago, when I was growing up in the early 1920s, I 
was about seven years old. I well remember the 
Story-telling time by our grandparents and our 
elders. These were not only stories of legends or for 
entertainment. These were very important, very 
meaningful for our day-to-day living. One of the 
first things that our elders taught us at a very early 
age is listening and respect. There were no teachers in 
our little villages. Our elders were our educators. 

The preservation of the Native language is 
another important value for survival, for identity as 
a nation. As a matter of fact, recently at a special 
gathering held at Fort Chipewyan, one of the elders 
maintained and insisted that the Native language 
must be spoken at home first, then taught in the 
school. As those of you who are parents know, 
everything begins at home. That is the root. 

Our Native people are very spiritual and have 
very important values in their lives. This has enabled 
them to become good leaders. Today, the younger 
generations seem to have lost the respect due to our 
elders. They forget that these elders have already 
lived through a life of learning and surviving. The 
young people are no longer listening to our elders’ 
value and wisdom. We find that too often our elders 
are forgotten or are left with their memories of the 
past to fend for themselves. The respect that they are 
due should not just be an occasional question or a 
token prayer at a public gathering, it should be an 
everyday occurrence, part of our tradition. Things 
that have gone on for many years, like passing on the 
values, the story-telling times, the legends, are 
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traditions that could never be forgotten. 

One aspect of our traditions is the range of bush 
activities which people practiced. Traditional 
activities for the very young boys were trapping, 
hunting, fishing, setting up camps, and learning how 
to skin and care for their pelts so the furs could 
bring more money for food. Fish were also a food 
for both the family and the many dog teams of the 
day. Meat from the hunt was traditionally shared by 
all. The hides from the animal were never wasted but 
were tanned by women and used in many varieties of 
ways such as sleeping bags, parkas, mitts, many other 
craftworks. Also, the hair from some hides could 
also be cleaned and used for moose stuffings, while 
the fish scales were used for many beautiful 
necklaces, earrings, etc. Porcupine quills were also 
used in so many beautiful ways. There were a lot of 
handicrafts made by women that we do not see too 
often today, such as baskets and tobacco bags. Bear 
hides were also tanned and cleaned and used for rugs 
and these were used for sleeping in the cold winters. 
Birch bark was used for making baskets and canoes. 
One can go on and on with these stories. The women 
have played a great part in this life. They were very 
hard-working women, as I well know. 

I lost my mother when I was young, in the early 
1920s at Fort Fitzgerald, in the month of December. 
She was very sick. The only means of getting her to a 
hospital was a flat sleigh and a horse, as there were 
no doctors or nurses there at that time. They took 
her as far as Fort McMurray, and it took her ten 
days to get there. From there she took the train to 
Edmonton and went to the General Hospital. In the 
month of January she died. So we were left alone and 
cared for by my dad. Dad also had to make a living 
for us. He was a cook by trade and he worked for the 
RCMP. In the month of May the Sisters (Grey 
Nuns-eds.) came and visited our home. My dad had 
made arrangements for us to be taken down to Fort 
Resolution and placed in a convent. There began my 
schooling. I was nine years old at that time, and my 
little sister and two brothers were there also. 


I am very grateful to those Grey Nuns for what 
I learned in the years that I was with them. I can 
remember the hardships that these Grey Nuns went 
through. For example, there is one incident I 
remember of a cold winter morning. There was a 
shack built beside the convent, and the Sisters used to 
use oxen for hauling the water for the washing. This 
washing was for about 100 children. These oxens 
were dripping with ice, and the Sisters used pails to 
unload the water from the barrels into the house. By 
the time they were finished they were like icicles. 
These are things that have stuck in my mind. The 
education that I have today is what I received with 
them. We learned French and English in school, half 
a day of each, and on Saturdays we took up the Indian 
Chipewyan language. 

I was married to a trapper in August and we set 
out for the trapline on our honeymoon. We went out 
trapping from Fort Fitzgerald, and when we got 
back home the following summer, there was a big 
fire that swept through our trapline and burned 
everything. So we lost everything, but we still had 
ourselves. The following summer my husband 
decided that we were no longer going to go back into 
the bush where we had been before, but that instead 
he would go out trapping on to the barren grounds. I 
stayed in Fort Fitzgerald. The next year I moved to 
the barren lands with him. We lived there with our 
closest neighbour being 80 miles away, and I saw my 
husband once a week. I was there for eight months, 
but I was very thankful to have two little girls with 
me, and that made my life worthwhile there. We 
trapped there until the early spring, and then we set 
out to get ready for our return to Fort Smith. It 
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took us 17 days in a dog sled with a baby of nine 
months and food and a couple of wolves with our 
team. I didn’t have any babies at home, but I could 
remember many of my friends who had babies on the 
trail, When we were travelling in our early years, in 
groups, there was one lady who I recall had her baby 
while we were travelling. They only rested a day and 
she had to get up and come along with us and make 
the best of it. Everything turned out all right. These 
were very good memories and very fond days of my 
life. I was very happy that I had the opportunity to 
learn at an early age how to cope with all these 
hardships of life and it was a worthwhile life. 

I am going to talk about the tradition of 
medicine. We had no doctors or nurses when I was 
growing up, so our elders used to go out into the 
bush to pick roots, herbs and leaves to be used as 
medicine. The balsam and the sap from the trees were 
used for infection, spruce gum was used for healing 
and the rat roots were used for sore throats and 
toothaches. Today, we have all these modern 
medicines and are very grateful for them, but we do 
appreciate what our elders did for us. 

I hope that, as one of our elders mentioned, this 
is not a lost history. I hope that these stories are 
recorded and kept because history is going down and 
being wasted. A lot of our values and traditions are 
becoming lost in our modern communities. Various 
causes contribute to this, the main one being the gap 
between the old generation and the young ones. The 
grandparents and the grandchildren are now living in 
two very different environments. How can a bridge 
be established over this gap? This is a problem we 
now face in our community. 
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Tea Dance: The Circle of Community 


Patrick Moore 
Linguist, Yukon Native Languages Centre 


Mr. Patrick Moore spent five years in the Chateh and Rainbow Lake communities in northwestern Alberta, 
teaching school, learning Slavey, and conducting linguistic research. He now lives in Ross River, Yukon, where he 
works for the Yukon Native Languages Centre in Whitehorse. He is a recipient of a special grant offered in honour 
of the bicentennial year. He is the co-author of Wolverine Myths and Visions: Dene Traditions, about traditional 


Dene stories of the region. 


The Tea Dance is the main ceremony for Native 
people in northern Alberta. As part of the 
bicentennial of Fort Chipewyan and Fort Vermilion 
I interviewed Cree, Chipewyan, Beaver and Slavey 
people across northern Alberta. We discussed the 
history of the ceremonies, dances, songs and the 
individuals who were involved with Tea Dances in 
each community. 

One theme which unifies the various aspects of 
the Tea Dance and the quality of community life, 
which is the theme of this session, is the circle. The 
circle is a pervasive theme in the Tea Dance itself and 
is Often used as a unifying principle by many Native 
philosophers and elders in their discussions of Native 
beliefs. It appears overtly in the shape of the drum, 
in the pattern of the circle dances, in the shape of the 
Tea Dance ring and in the shape of the earth itself. In 
my discussions of the Tea Dance with Native people 
this summer, several of them described the 
appearance of the Tea Dance circle, the drums and the 
relationship between the Tea Dance and the earth. 


“This Earth is large,” Négha said, “but we 
pray for the whole earth. When we go into the 
Tea Dance circle then we pray, just like the 
priest offers communion. They talk about the 
future then, and come to God’s land. This 
message is not just for this one place.” Négha 
said, “but for the whole world. I hope it will 
help you all” [Louison Ahkimnatchie, Slavey]. 


My father’s brother, Négha, was one of the 
Prophets of our people. He was once directed 
to draw the North Star and the sun on a new 
drum that was being prepared for him. Why did 
the North Star and sun appear to him in that 
way? Those symbols were revealed for his use: 
they were like a signature. There was also a 
house drawn on his drum. “That is my land,” 
God said. We are living on his world and 
Nogha was telling us what will happen in the 
future” [Alexis Seniantha, Slavey]. 


Mbek’édhi prayed in the Tea Dance circle, then 
at dawn he put up a pole stripped of its bark 
beside the circle. He then tied a long white 
ribbon to the pole which fluttered in the 
breeze. “With this we buy the land,” he said, 
“and in this way we will prevent misfortune” 
(Jean-Marie Talley, Slavey]. 


The first Beaver Prophet was called Yahk’e 
Ghidii. He was dead for seven days, but before 
he died he told the people not to bury him. 
After seven days he came back to life. Some 
people still didn’t believe it, so there was 
another sign. While he was gone to Heaven, his 
drum was hidden away and it reappeared at the 
top of a tall tree. It had been placed there by 
angels and on the drum a picture of angels 
appeared. He told the people to keep the drum 
tied up outside of their camp, and when they 
heard the drum, they should take that as a sign 
to hold a Tea Dance [Dominic Habitant, 
Beaver]. 


People would come for Tea Dance from all 
over. There were four houses there, but some of 
them would sleep outside even if it was cold 
because there was no room for so many people. 
And when the dance starts they would make 
two circles and then dance like that. One circle 
and then the other circle dancing inside. And 
they were eating lots of meat, lots of food, 
drinking tea, that’s the way they used to have 
fun [Charles (Shall) Marten, Cree]. 


The drum is like a living thing. Chipewyan live 
by the drum. They live by the things they mark 
on their drum. It’s their life [Ernestine Gibot, 
Chipewyan]. 


The circle also represents the cycle of life and 
death. Many people spoke about this cycle in relation 
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to the Tea Dance. They spoke about religious leaders 
who have died or nearly died and returned to tell 
what they have seen. They spoke about ceremonies for 
the spirits of the dead. They spoke about songs which 
have been forgotten and reappeared in dreams. They 
talked about the periodic destruction of the earth. 
The Tea Dance itself periodically revives in each 
community after periods of relative decline. 


If they started a dance for spiritual ways, it’s a 
different dance. In the direction sun goes by in 
a circle they will dig in the ground after 
removing the stones from around the central 
Tea Dance fire. They put a piece of birch fungus 
at the end of a stick and lit that in the fire. 
Then they touched the smoking incense at each 
place where the offerings for the dead will go. 
The older people would be asked to sit around 
the fire and they would put their offerings in 
the fire going around clockwise starting with 
Pierre Spirit, the lead singer. The singer would 
stand facing the fire singing a prayer song. He 
would place offerings in several of the holes 
which had been dug under where the stones had 
been removed from around the central fire. 
Then others took turns placing offerings, and 
finally they put the moose grease and tobacco 
in the fire [Snowbird Marten, Cree]. 


Gochee Mbeté was the first Prophet at Bistcho 
Lake. He died long ago. He had many songs, 
but they were all forgotten, then when I was 


prays first and he sings a song for him. He 
sings until our grandchild falls asleep [Pauline 
Marten, Chipewyan]. 


My father-in-law told me, “This is my 
father’s drum. If you take it after I am gone all 
will be well for you. Everyone is not good, 
but you are good and I like you.” Now because 
of what he said to me I became like them, 
drumming and singing at Tea Dances. I know 
the songs well and I pray as I’m falling asleep, 
then I dream [Louison Ahkimnatchie, Slavey]. 


Before too long the surface of this earth is 
going to be destroyed. The earth is large and it 
has been here a long time. It’s not going to be 
totally destroyed. In some places there will be 
a fire, and in some places there will be a strong 
wind [Dominic Habitant, Beaver]. 


My uncle told us what will happen on this 
earth in the future. “If you all forget to pray, 
then there will be no sun for a month,” he 
said. That message was also from heaven. In the 
morning the sun will rise, followed by the 
moon, and as they climb higher they will 
eclipse each other at noon. The sun will stop 
there midway in its path, for one hour. 
Together the sun and moon will set and there 
will be darkness for one month [Alexis 
Seniantha, Slavey]. 


out trapping beyond Rainbow Lake, I dreamed 
of an old woman called Yahtinimo, Ketlimo’s 
grandmother. She was holding a lamp on one 
side and she was singing for me. She said, 
“Why don’t you pray, singing the song of the 
Bistcho Lake Prophet?” If you pray using his 
song, maybe it will be good, she said [Alexis 
Seniantha, Slavey]. 


Once there was an old woman from here who 
died and came back. She was just pitiful, you 
could reach around her waist with two hands. 
She came back to tell my mother that there was 
a place for her in Heaven [Dominic Habitant, 
Beaver]. 


Tthi Gulaze, when he was very sick told two 
other old men, Simo and Duhdule, “When you 
are gone, you are going to go straight up to 
where it’s beautiful. I saw your road ahead. 
You are going up to Heaven” [William 
Vermilion, Chipewyan]. 


My husband still sings to our grandchild. He 
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Tea Dances were also characterized by a circle of 
sharing. The circle of sharing was extended to the 
spirits and to God through offerings. There were 
dances where everyone expressed their friendship by 
joining hands. Moose meat, tea and bannock were 
prepared for everyone to eat, and at Chipewyan and 
Cree dances everyone brought gifts to exchange. 


Down the hill is where they used to hold the 
dances. Before the dance they used to bring food 
in a big pail and lots of tea and help each other 
serve the food [Solomon Sepp, Chipewyan]. 


I used to watch people at the dances. I 
remember that they used to give each other 
small things which they had brought for the 
dance. They would have to hold the thing that 
was given to them, then they would go and sit 
down. They used to give something like a stick 
to stand for a stove, or a dog harness, or a dog. 
No matter what the cost, they had to give. As 
they were dancing around, they would hold the 
things that were given to them, until the song 
stops. Even if they didn’t have any big things, 


they would give money. They were happy to do 
this. They were all happy. At that time they 
were so happy and then they would show what 
they had been given when they got home [John 
James Marten, Cree]. 


They used to dance all night. You wouldn’t get 
up to dance with empty hands. You had to have 
something in your hands. There were lots of 
people, and they all had different things to 
give. They had a stick with a ribbon wrapped on 
the end. The leader has a very beautiful, fancy 
stick with a ribbon tied on the end. The others 
had to give you a stick so that you could get up 
to dance. They might also give you some other 
thing, maybe a blanket, or maybe some other 
things. Only then could you get up to dance. 
The older people who sat beside the leader, 
they used to give out the sticks and presents, 
and others gave presents to them [Boniface 
Trippe de Roches, Chipewyan]. 


The Chipewyan, when they returned to the bush 
after a Tea Dance, would take part of the first 
animal they killed and cut it in small pieces, 
which they offered to the spirits in the fire. 
One of the elders would do that. I don’t 
remember how many pieces of meat they used, 
but they also used fat cut in small pieces as an 
offering. Each time someone dropped a piece of 
meat or fat in the fire, he would say, “This is 
for you.” This is the offering to the spirits. 
Some times at the end he would say, “And now 
you will help us so that everything will be 
going well this year” [Boniface Trippe de 
Roches, Chipewyan]. 


“If you are unable to kill any moose,” Noégha 
said when he was near death, “then go towards 
where the sun comes up. If you kill a moose, 
then they will bring me inside the Tea Dance 
circle.” Four of us left to hunt then, and as we 
crossed the prairie where we used to make hay, 
we saw signs of moose. We tied the horses near 
the water and ate. Afterwards we circled 
carefully on both sides, and I went ahead. 
There, near where the poplar trees began, I 
watched as a moose and two yearlings 
approached. I shot a total of five shots and the 
moose all fell. It was only noon, and we 
butchered the moose and made offerings, 
making the sign of the cross. Then we quickly 
returned, bringing meat to the Prophet. He 
made offerings on the fire at a Tea Dance and 
although he was exhausted he sang for the 
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people [Jean Marie Talley, Slavey]. 


The early descriptions of the Native religious 
leaders by the Catholic priests failed to recognize 
these leaders or Prophets, as they were usually called 
in English, as part of a well-established religious 
philosophy. In fact, the leaders of the Tea Dance 
religion in each community, as well as their 
teachings, are still well known almost a century 
after they were actively directing Tea Dances. 


Pierre Wandering Spirit, Napiche, was the 
leading singer. If he sings here we would hear 
him far away. It was just as if he was right 
there. The feeling that we would have was that 
you could just about see him. He could sing all 
day and all night, and all day and all night and 
still sing all day and all night on the third day. 
That was Napiche, Pierre Wandering Spirit 
[Snowbird Marten, Cree]. 


Pierre Wandering Spirit, Pierre Pamatchakwew. 
He was the best singer and as soon as he started 
to sing, the people got up and went because 
they were ready. They started to give [Charles 
(Shall) Marten, Cree]. 


There were seven Beaver Prophets, eight really, 
but one didn’t use the drum. He knew what 
would happen in the future and that’s why he 
was there. One of those Prophets was called 
Metthi Dek’ale. He told the people there was 
going to be a line coming from the south to the 
north here. I guess he was talking about the 
highway and the railroad track. He told the 
people that there would be people travelling in 
the sky. He also told the people that people 
would come to look in the ground for 
something, and that there would be cutlines all 
over the land [Dominic Habitant, Beaver]. 


Later Paul Metchooyeah’s father, Mbek’adhi, 
was the head Prophet, and a little later, Né6gha 
became the head Prophet. Altogether there 
were four head prophets for our people, 
including Gochee Mbeta. Ndégha told us, “The 
Cree songs are also important. There are two 
kinds of drums, the Tea Dance drum and a 
smaller drum used for Cree songs and hand 
games. You must not let go of these two 
things, the songs and the hand games. When 
others tire from playing hand games, you must 
continue on. You must all place tobacco on the 
fire and pray at Tea Dance. Don’t let go of 
these traditions. If you are not like that, then 
there will be nothing left on this great earth 
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— nothing — everything will be destroyed. I 
carry this heavy burden” [Louison Ahkim- 
natchie, Slavey]. 


The circle of the Tea Dance extends to the other 
Native communities in the north. The leaders of the 
Tea Dance in these communities have met the 
Prophets and singers from other communities and are 
aware of their teachings. Groups of singers from 
other communities frequently visit for Tea Dances. 
The description of the exchange of gifts, the dances 
and the ceremonies for the dead also links the modern 
form of Tea Dance with the potlatches held in Dene 
or Athapaskan communities in the Yukon and 
interior Alaska. It appears that the basic ceremony, 
whether it was called a Tea Dance or a potlatch, was 
quite similar across the Dene communities in the 
north as little as 80 years ago. 


There was a Prophet from Fort Norman called 
Andee. I remember seeing him. His grandfather 
was a really strong Prophet [Chief Andrew 
Yatsule] [Alexis Seniantha, Slavey]. 


Somewhere north of Fort Nelson there are 
people we call Ndahane. There is a woman 
living there who appeared almost dead for 
seven days. They had actually put her in a 
coffin. Finally she got up. She couldn’t eat or 
speak [ibid.]. 


The Dene as I still remember them dancing 
when I was a child. They danced in place before 
they joined the Cree, moving their hands and 
arms [Solomon Sepp, Chipewyan]. 


They were very strong, the Chipewyan people. 
I’m not saying that just because I am 
Chipewyan. They were very strong and you 
know that too. I know they were singing three 
types of songs, one type for the dead, one type 
for the spiritual ways and one type for the 
dance. That one type of song is for the spirits 
of the dead [Ernestine Gibot, Chipewyan]. 


The Chipewyan used to drum and stand dancing 
in the same place. That was the Chipewyan 
people. They were the ones who were dancing 
in the same place. Then finally they were with 
Cree people. Then they started to dance in a 
circle, holding hands [Victorine Mercredi, 
Chipewyan]. 


The Tea Dance also represented a measure of 
community spirit and participation. The circle of 
cooperation within the community could only be 
maintained when all parts of the community joined 
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in. Within the lifetime of Native elders, the Tea 
Dance has declined to varying degrees in each 
community. People cite a number of reasons for this 
decline including the efforts of the Catholic church 
to discourage certain religious practices, the 
disruption caused by drinking, and the lack of 
training in Native culture in modern schools. Perhaps 
the strongest reason for the decline in Tea Dances in 
some communities may be the one least discussed by 
Native people: people are not as willing to 
contribute toward the good of the community as a 
whole. Many otherwise successful Native people, are 
most concerned with their own economic well-being 
and are not motivated to contribute extensive 
amounts of time, food or money to make the Tea 
Dance successful. 


In those days everybody used to know how to 
sing. It was not like today. Everybody used to 
sing long ago [Victorine Mercredi, Chipewyan]. 


Then one day the Indian Affairs man making 
treaty payment came over and asked me, “Do 
they pay you for singing? How much do you 
get?” I answered, “No, I’m singing for the 
people because they are happy when I sing. I 
have been singing for people for a long time 
now.” He told me, “You should get paid for 
singing, you can’t go on for nothing. The white 
people, when they play the guitar, they don’t 
play for nothing.” The Indian Affairs man told 
me that. He asked me how much I wanted to be 
paid for singing and suggested $50.00 an hour. I 
told them I didn’t know if I should let people 
pay me. He said, “There is going to be a Tea 
Dance by the mission tonight and I’m going to 
announce that John James Marten has been 
singing for years now and we are going to pay 
him $50.00 an hour” [John James Marten, 
Cree]. 


There was no alcohol in those days. People 
were happy. Nowadays without any alcohol, 
they wouldn’t dance [Boniface Trippe de 
Roches, Chipewyan]. 


The Tea Dance would go on for as long as ten 
days. Yes, in those days it was so much fun. 
People were really happy because there was no 
drinking [Solomon Sepp, Chipewyan]. 


Those school teachers, of course they are 
teaching the children, and so therefore people 
don’t really want to teach themselves about the 
drumming and the singing [Victorine Mercredi, 
Chipewyan]. 


When it was toward the end, when they started 
to have a school, it was dying. Things started 
going down and things changed a lot. Since the 
school was built, and children go to school, 
it’s dying slowly. They don’t pay any attention 
to Tea Dance as the school is getting bigger and 
things change [Charles (Shall) Marten, Cree]. 


The priest said it was no good, and that 
grandfather should pray to Jesus instead of 
doing these things. He did turn around and 
went to pray to Jesus. Since he started to pray 
that way everything died. He prayed and prayed 
until everything was gone. Finally he got sick 
and died himself, that was grandfather Tthi 
Gulaze [William Vermilion, Chipewyan]. 


All I know is that the priest’s prayers are very 
strong. He reads from the Bible for the spirit 
[John James Marten, Cree]. 


If you took a child from 40 years ago and one 
from today, you would see a real difference. 
Forty years ago you could tell a boy something 
once and they would know. Today you have to 
tell them again and again, maybe ten times 
before they will know. They are listening to 
television. How can we tell them anything? 
They go to school and they think they know 
everything. Why would they listen to me? 
[Dominic Habitant, Beaver]. 


Despite the apparent decline of the Tea Dance in 
some communities there is also a fierce determination 
on the part of some Native people to revive the 
dances and ceremonies. In Assumption there are 
several groups of young drummers. In Eleske there is 
again an active Tea Dance Prophet. These people are 
dedicated to maintaining the traditions and encourage 
others to quit drinking and to give of themselves to 
revive the Tea Dance in their community. 


The Prophet in Assumption prayed for young 
singers. About four years ago he was asking for 
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someone to help him. Those young drummers 
used to be the worst ones. Look at them today, 
they all have wives and are doing well 
[Dominic Habitant, Beaver]. 


When people finally make it to Heaven they 
will be young again. I have seen people there 
and they are all young. Sometimes I wake up 
and hug my wife and kiss her and tell her, “Gee 
you were beautiful when you were young 
[ibid.]. 


When only two people are left on earth; one to 
sing and another to dance for him, this song 
will not become old, but will remain fresh 
[Négha, Slavey]. 


My dad was half Cree and half Chipewyan and 
he told me never to forget this song and that’s 
why I have never forgotten. When I get lonely 
I sing this song. My uncle used to tell me too, 
“Always have a drum and don’t forget the 
songs.” That’s why I still have this drum and I 
still have the songs [William Vermilion, 
Chipewyan]. 


It looks like it’s dead, but if somebody started 
it, I’m sure it would go on again. The children 
will learn. They are happy if there is a Tea 
Dance around. They can do it and they will do 
it [Charles (Shall) Marten, Cree]. 


Us Chipewyan people do not live in this world 
alone. We have help from the spirits. We are 
not alone, the spirits tell us of what we are 
going to do. Because of what they tell us, we 
go by that [Victorine Mercredi, Chipewyan]. 


Note 
This paper was supported by a grant awarded in 
honour of the Fort Chipewyan-Fort Vermilion 
Bicentennials by the Boreal Institute for Northern 
Studies and Alberta Culture and Multiculturalism. 
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Community Development and Prospects: Fort Vermilion 


Pearl Newman 
Chair, Further Education Council, Fort Vermilion 


Ms. Pearl Newman has farmed near Fort Vermilion since 1951. She was Director of Further Education until 1989 
and still serves as the Chair of the Further Education Council. She is also interested in the Fort Vermilion 


Community Library. 


Originally Bill Fehr of La Crete was to make 
this presentation. At the eleventh hour Bill realized 
that he was not able to be here today. He sends his 
regrets. I will endeavour to trace the development of 
this community. 

The recorded history of the Fort Vermilion area 
dates back to 1788, when Charles Boyer built a post 
on the north bank of the Peace River just 
downstream from our Fort Vermilion today and near 
the mouth of the stream that still bears his name. 
The Northwest Company and other free traders 
continued to trade in the vicinity of Fort Vermilion 
until 1821, when the Company amalgamated with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. The Bay has maintained a 
post at Fort Vermilion to this date. In addition to 
trading the rich furs of the area, the traders planted 
gardens, and in 1825 grain was introduced into the 
Fort Vermilion area when small crops of barley 
were grown. Soon after the union of the two 
companies, the York boats were put into use on the 
Peace River and were in service until 1903-04, when 
they were replaced by steamers. In 1836 the first 
settlers arrived. Michael and Sophia Lizotte and John 
and Mary Bourassa, along with their families, 
established farms. Records of Anglican and Roman 
Catholic missionaries visiting the area date back to 
1842, but it was not until 1876 when missions were 
first built. During the mid-1800s merchandise in the 
stores was sparse. It consisted of a small stock of 
men’s trousers, cotton shirts, leggings and blankets. 
There were no clothing for women, no food and very 
little tea for sale. Hudson’s Bay Company assistants, 
including Michael Lizotte, received about two 
pounds of tea per year. The company hired the best 
Indian hunters to keep supplies of moose and buffalo 
meat. At the end of each day in response to the call 
of the horn the company workers would assemble for 
their daily rations of food, consisting of six pounds 
of meat per family. There were times when moose 
meat was very scarce. Then the Indians and settlers 
suffered near starvation. On one occasion during the 
1880s, 22 Beaver Indians in the Little Red River 
region died of starvation. Michael Lizotte as a 
company man occasionally went with dogs from the 
Fort to Chipewyan for mail. His supply of food for 
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the trip consisted of two pounds of meat and a little 
rice, and food for the dogs was two bear skins. 

In 1844 a magnetic survey of the Northwest 
located the position of Fort Vermilion at 58°24°28” 
latitude and 115°58’6” longitude. Throughout the 50 
years from 1850 to 1900 the agricultural base 
steadily expanded as new settlers arrived and cattle 
were introduced in the area. In 1875 a geographical 
and topographical survey of Canada inspected 
agriculture in the area. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
employed three men to be in charge along with 15 
workers. Outposts were at Battle River, Red River, 
Hay River and a new one at Boyer River. During the 
late 1870s, E.J. Lawrence established a mission farm 
and brought 20 cows and a flour mill to the 
community. In 1879 the Anglican Mission opened 
the Irene Training School with an enrollment of six 
pupils. Also during this time a Roman Catholic 
mission and school were started. By the turn of the 
century, the Sisters of Providence were teaching and 
tending to medical needs. With the arrival of new 
settlers the area developed to the west of the 
community. A new district known as Stoney Point 
was settled 12 miles upstream, and at the location of 
the Robert Jones farm the federal government began 
an experimental farm. Before 1902, flour shipped to 
the north left Edmonton by wagon to be hauled to 
Athabasca landing, and it was then shipped by York 
boat to Grouard. From there it went by wagon to 
Peace River Crossing and then by boat to Fort 
Vermilion. About the turn of the century the 
Hudson’s Bay Company operated a flour mill which 
eventually supplied flour to much of the Mackenzie 
River region. After the mill closed in 1911 other 
private flour mills were grinding wheat into flour 
for local use. Wheat production increased and the 
Hudson’s Bay mill reached a peak output of 5,000 
sacks of flour in one season and the company paid 
farmers $27,000 for their grain. Flour was used in 
the fur trade. During the interval 1910-1930 new 
development took place. Travelling to Fort 
Vermilion the Harry Lawrence family came overland 
from Calgary to the present location of Slave Lake 
town. They crossed the lake by boat then proceeded 
to Peace River Crossing by wagon, then again by boat 


downstream to Fort Vermilion. They arrived finally 
and took charge of the Anglican Mission farm. 

Privately-owned boats were freighting and 
private traders were in business. The first post office 
was built. Mail came to the district overland during 
the winter and on the boat during the summer 
months. The Royal Northwest Mounted Police 
stationed William McLeod at Fort Vermilion. 
Hospital rooms were added to the Roman Catholic 
Mission convent, and by 1914 Dr. H.T. Baldwin was 
practicing medicine at Fort Vermilion. The first 
public school opened at the Sheridan Lawrence Ranch, 
and during the 1920-1930s public schools opened at 
Stoney Point, Fort Vermilion and Boyer River. 
Lumber for local use was made with a small 
sawmill. This mill also cut shingles. A group of 
residents organized the Board of Trade. This 
organization was instrumental in promoting the area 
and initiating the provision of basic essential 
services. It was during 1921 that the first airplane 
arrived in the area. In 1924, Dr. H. Hamman arrived 
to attend to the medical needs of the people. This 
much respected doctor stayed and worked in the area 
until 1948. Work on a telegraph line was started and 
soon brought a direct communication link with the 
“outside.” Until the late 1920s, when the first 
automobile was freighted on the boat to Fort 
Vermilion, the mode of land transportation was by 
dog team during winter and horse and wagon during 
summer. About this time a power-driven ferry to 
link the communities on the north and south side of 
the river was used. During spring break-up and again 
in the fall, until the river ice was safe to carry loads 
(often as long as six weeks), people living on the 
north side of the river were not able to come for 
their mail and supplies. 

During the Depression of the 1930s, settlers 
from locations throughout the prairie provinces 
arrived. They came with their belongings on river 
boats. However, as most often was the case, when 
money was not available, rafts were built at Peace 
River and the entire family, farm animals, household 
effects as well as farm machinery came on one raft 
downriver to Fort Vermilion. They settled on 
homesteads, and although they did not all remain, 
most stayed to “carve out” a farm, a business or 
work at whatever job was available. The fur trade 
continued to provide a living for the people who 
arrived during the 1800s and stayed. In later years it 
provided a source of income to homesteaders 
establishing farms. Until 1952 when the last 
riverboat was taken out of service, river 
transportation was the major link to other locations 
to the south. 

The population composition of the communities 
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included a mix of cultures. The long distance 
between the communities was accepted as the 
“norm.” Regardless of distance the traveller felt 
secure with the knowledge that all settlers extended 
an “open door” invitation. Acquaintances became the 
extended family. When “newcomers” arrived they 
were welcomed and if help was needed it was given. 
Diverse ethnic cultures, including Russian, 
Ukrainian, German, British Isles and Scandinavian 
were present. All accepted help from or helped their 
neighbour. These new arrivals accepted the Native 
Indian, the Métis and the descendents of the fur trade 
into their home as they would each other. Feelings of 
isolation were overcome with this strong 
interdependence. Social activities were community- 
based. For several years, in the farming community 
to the west there existed an Atheneum Club. A 
community library was organized by the Women’s 
Community Club during 1938. Books were shipped 
from the University of Alberta Extension Library. 

With the end of World War II there was another 
influx of people that brought a marked advancement 
to the district. The area became less isolated with the 
completion of the Mackenzie Highway from 
Grimshaw to Hay River. The first airfield was built 
in 1946, and until the mid-1960s, Canadian Pacific 
Airlines operated a scheduled service to Fort 
Vermilion. The “stop over” was on the Edmonton, 
Peace River, Fort Vermilion, Yellowknife route. 
Farmers took advantage of the airline service and 
shipped agricultural products to Yellowknife. With 
the formation of the Fort Vermilion School Division 
in 1946, new schools were built. At first the Public 
School System was administered by the 
Superintendent Inspector of the Peace River 
Inspectorate who travelled from Edmonton. This 
jurisdiction consisted of the Fort Vermilion School 
Division No. 52, the Peace River School Division No. 
10, the Métis Colony at Paddle Prairie and the 
separate and mission Indian school at Fort 
Vermilion. Electricity for town homes was supplied 
by privately-owned generators and storage batteries. 
About 1960, Northland Utilities provided electric 
power with a large generator located at Fort 
Vermilion. A new hospital was built in 1949 and 
was operated by the Sisters of Providence until the 
1970s, when it became a municipal hospital. For 
municipal government purposes the area is now 
within the Improvement District No. 23 boundaries. 
Until the mid-1960s, when the administrator was 
stationed at High Level, services were handled from 
the Edmonton office. 

The agricultural base has continued to expand. 
By 1961 nearly 55,000 hectares (about 136,000 acres) 
were under cultivation. Farm produce was trucked to 
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Grimshaw until 1964, when the first grain was 
delivered to a grain elevator at High Level. By 1971, 
95,000 hectares (about 235,000 acres) of land were 
under cultivation, and in 1976 158,000 hectares 
(about 390,000 acres) were being farmed. Not only 
had the total number of cultivated hectares increased 
at a phenomenal rate, production from the area 
increased, and the grain elevators of the region 
shipped over 3,000,000 bushels of produce grown 
during the 1977-78 crop year. The Alberta 
Agricultural Development Corporation has provided 
Opportunities for the younger farmer to start 
farming, and since 1976 much more land is being 
cultivated. The land to the south of Fort Vermilion 
has good agricultural potential. People of the 
Mennonite faith settled there. Today a large block of 
land to the south and west of the town is settled by 
farm families who are predominantly of the 
Mennonite faith. The town of La Crete is a thriving 
business centre. 

As with agriculture, the forest industry had its 
beginnings with small saw mills that were 
privately-owned to supply local requirements. 
About the mid-1960s small commercial sawmills 
started to operate. They developed into a major 
industry. A larger mill began operations at High 
Level, and with improved roads, timber was trucked 
to that mill. Bush sawmills closed and today, 
Canadian Forest Products (Canfor) operates the 
largest mill in Alberta at High Level. 

Service industries were also needed. Until the 
early 1960s High Level was a route stop on the 
Mackenzie Highway. Then when oil was discovered 
at the Rainbow Lake field, the area benefited, and 
other industries grew in the High Level area. This 
year, during our bicentennial celebrations, former 
residents who returned during Homecoming Week 
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were surprised to see the difference in the district. 
They found new modern hospitals. School buildings 
are new and visibly pleasing. The school programs 
that are offered in the schools compare favourably 
with elsewhere. Continuing education opportunities 
for adults is provided by Further Education Services 
and the Fairview College/Northern Region. There is 
a senior citizens housing complex, a recreation centre 
with indoor skating and curling as well as a large 
community hall. Most community services are based 
in the town. The population of Improvement District 
No. 23 in June, 1988, is 6,942. This figure does not 
include the approximately 3,000 people living on the 
nearby Indian reserves or the town of High Level, 
with an estimated population of 2,500. I can predict 
that the agricultural base will continue to expand. 
New lands are being surveyed and new roads into 
arable areas are being built. Certainly, the forest 
industry will grow and more jobs will become 
available. With the new pulp mill at Peace River to 
be supplied with aspen poplar, I can see new 
development in this industry. Forestry, Lands and 
Wildlife personnel stationed at Fort Vermilion 
ensure proper handling of forest products and 
forests. The group of forest fire-fighters from this 
station are well known throughout the country and 
beyond. Tourism will also be a major source of 
income in the future. The new Bicentennial Highway 
88 to Slave Lake makes a circle route possible in 
northern Alberta. Tourists will be interested to 
learn the history of the area. In this regard I believe 
a unified effort by all communities would be of 
benefit to everyone. Situated where we are, between a 
major oil field to the north and one to the south, it 
is inevitable that our area will become of major 
importance in the economic development of the 
province. 


Section 8: Current Research 


Patricia A. McCormack, Chair 
Curator of Ethnology, Provincial Museum of Alberta 


Dr. Patricia McCormack first went to Fort Chipewyan in 1968, and for the past 21 years she has visited the 
community and undertaken ethnohistoric studies of the region. Her Ph.D. thesis focused on the transformation of 
land uses and impacts on Native residents as Canadian and provincial governments expanded their regulatory 
activities in the region. Most recently, she developed Northwind Dreaming, a major exhibit and catalogue about 
Fort Chipewyan at the Provincial Museum of Alberta to commemorate its bicentennial anniversary. 
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Synopsis 


This session was chaired by Dr. Pat McCormack. 
It was divided into two groups of papers. The first 
papers (Idiens, Wilson) were delivered by two 
museum curators who had come to the conference 
from the Royal Museum of Scotland, in Edinburgh, 
and the Orkney Museum Service, in the Orkney 
Islands. They spoke about artifacts in their 
collections and the relations between their respective 
areas and the fur trade in western Canada. The second 
set of papers (Cook, Carney, Ferguson) were 
presentations by recipients of special research grants 
offered in honour of the bicentennial year by the 
Boreal Institute for Northern Studies jointly with 
the Alberta Department of Culture and 
Multiculturalism. Because these grants were awarded 
in 1987, it was anticipated that most recipients 
would be in the middle of their investigations and 
would be able to provide interim reports on their 
projects. Other grantees (Price, Haden, Moore) gave 
papers in the appropriate community sessions (Price, 
Session 4; Haden, Session 5A; Moore, Session 6B). 

Dale Idiens delivered the first paper, about the 
Chipewyan artifacts in the collection of the National 
Museums of Scotland, sent to Edinburgh by 
Hudson’s Bay Company fur trader Robert Campbell 
and others. She explained that the first Director of 
the new Industrial Museum of Scotland relied on a 
worldwide network of Scots to acquire artifacts for 
his museum. He sought out items representing local 
technology and the stages in its manufacture. For 
example, the steps in making snowshoes were 
represented by artifacts showing snowshoes in 
various stages of construction. Models of canoes and 
sleighs were commissioned because large artifacts 
were too difficult to transport. Campbell sent one 
consignment of artifacts in 1859, and other 
Athapaskan items were sent by Bernard Ross and Dr. 
James Hector. Several pieces from this important 
collection were included in the Fort Chipewyan 
exhibit. 

Bryce Wilson outlined some high points of the 
long history of human occupation in the Orkney 
Islands, which are located north of the mainland of 
Scotland. Following the imposition of Scottish 
feudal rule in the 15th century, the Orcadians 
experienced great poverty. They sought employment 
locally and elsewhere. After 1700, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company recruited heavily in the Orkney Islands for 
men to serve in the Canadian fur trade. Wilson 
discussed efforts by the local landowners and 
ministers to keep men in Orkney, where they were 
essential labour on farms and in the kelp industry. 
The fur trade was influential in the growth of the 
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town of Stromness and the social advancement of 
many Orcadians. He mentioned some famous “local 
sons,” including Sir John Rae, whose artifacts are 
preserved in the Stromness Museum. While some 
Orcadians continued to serve with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company into the 20th century, the dominant role of 
the Orkney Islands as a source of labour waned in the 
19th century, when the Company sought its 
labourers in Canada. 


Dr. Eung-Do Cook, a linguist who has studied 
Chipewyan and other Athapaskan languages, 
contended in his presentation that Chipewyan sound 
systems in Fort Chipewyan have been misunderstood: 
the variations which had been recorded in the 
community represented an instance of intra-linguistic 
rather than inter-linguistic convergence; that is, the 
changes found in the Chipewyan language were not 


~ caused by a convergence to a Cree model, but could 


be accounted for by internal linguistic processes. He 
has concluded that there are two systems of 
consonants in Fort Chipewyan: a conservative system 
spoken by Chipewyan families from the settlement 
of Old Fort, on the south shore of Lake Athabasca; 
and an innovative system which originated with the 
Chipewyan families of the settlement of Jackfish 
Lake, located in the Athabasca Delta on the 
Athabasca River. He surmised that the innovative 
system spread to speakers from Old Fort when 
members of both communities relocated to Fort 
Chipewyan. To understand this situation, Cook has 
found it necessary to distinguish the use of these two 
systems among people whose first language is 
Chipewyan and who are therefore fluent or 
“competent” speakers, and among semispeakers, 
those whose first language is English or Cree. Fluent 
speakers use these two consonantal systems in 
systematic ways; semispeakers use them in variable 
ways. 

Dr. Bob Camey’s interest in northern education 
stemmed from his earlier research and personal 
experiences as a teacher and school administrator in 
the north. In this latest project, he undertook a case 
study of the Sisters of Charity of Montreal and their 
involvement with the Holy Angels School in Fort 
Chipewyan from 1874, when they opened their 
mission, to 1924. Readers will have noticed that 
many Fort Chipewyan residents lived in the 
“Convent,” often for many years. Roy Vermillion’s 
paper (Session 6B) addressed the impacts of the 
residential school, from his perspective in the 1980s. 
Carney’s paper considered the attitudes and premises 
of the various groups involved: the missionaries 
themselves, who ran the school; the Hudson’s Bay 


Company, which wanted nothing which would have 
turned Natives from trapping; and the government, 
whose involvement and support were minimal and 
governed by a “Native wilderness equation.” He 
presented information about the school’s many 
activities — educational, vocational, and support — 
and about the post-school possibilities for the 
children who were placed in the Convent. Most 
tantalizing were his suggestions that the nature of 
the residential school experience in Fort Chipewyan 
was dynamic and changed over time. Residential 
schools have been singled out by Natives and scholars 
alike as agents of acculturation which contributed to 
the destruction of Native societies and cultures. 
Detailed investigations such as the one presented here 
will contribute information and analyses for more 
balanced understandings of the roles and impacts of 
the residential schools. 

The final paper in the session was delivered by 
Theresa Ferguson, who addressed the question of how 
Euro-Canadian traditions about Native wildlife-users 
were formulated and transmitted to generations of 
non-Native wildlife managers, in general and in 
Wood Buffalo National Park in particular. She 
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contended that such traditions are passed down to 
successive managers in the form of reports and other 
documents. (There is also the oral tradition of 
wildlife and park managers, which she did not 
consider.) As an example, she discussed the trip by 
Major A.M. Jarvis of the Royal North West 
Mounted Police to the bison country west of the 
Slave River in 1907, with E.T. Seton and A. Preble, 
to assess the condition of the wood bison. Jarvis 
concluded that bison were not increasing in number 
due to human predation, rather than to wolf 
predation, which was the explanation given him by 
the local Indian and Métis population. However, he 
had no evidence from which such a conclusion might 
logically be drawn. Ferguson considered how this 
“Jarvis proof” became part of the literary tradition 
of park management, cited by influential others at 
later dates, again with little or no supporting 
evidence. She also identified a second literary 
tradition which considered other factors which could 
be responsible for a decline in bison numbers. Each 
approach had quite different understandings of the 
role of the Native wildlife user and implications for 
policy development. 
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Chipewyan Artefacts Collected by Robert Campbell 
and Others in the National Museums of Scotland 


Dale Idiens 


Keeper, History and Applied Art Department, National Museums of Scotland 


Ms. Dale Idiens is responsible for the Athapaskan collection of the Royal Museum of Scotland. Many of these 
artefacts were exhibited in an important exhibit about northern Athpaskan peoples, The Athapaskans: Strangers 
of the North. Most recently, she has done fieldwork in Fiji and the Cook Islands. 


Robert Campbell was one of several Scots 
employees of the Hudson’s Bay Company who 
collected Indian artefacts and sent them to a museum 
in Edinburgh between 1858 and 1862. Important 
donations were also made by Bernard Rogan Ross, 
Roderick MacFarlane and the Reverend W.W. Kirkby 
from Fort Simpson, and James Hargrave from York 
Factory. Other minor contributors from Hudson’s 
Bay Company trading centres included J.S. Onion, 
Andrew Flett and Robert Anderson. Together, their 
consignments amounted to some 280 Athapaskan 
Indian items and a considerable quantity of Eskimo 
material, covering dress and ornament, tools, 
domestic utensils, pipes and raw materials. 

Although a few Athapaskan Indian items of 
earlier date are preserved in European and North 
American museums, it is remarkable that such a 
relatively large collection with a considerable body 
of documentation should be made specifically for a 
museum at this period. It is also extraordinary that 
the collection was assembled according to a set of 
instructions and was intended for a particular 
purpose. The reasons for this unusual occurrence are 
due partly to the attitudes inspiring 19th century 
European museums, and partly to the link among 
three individuals: George Wilson, director of the 
new museum in Edinburgh; his brother Daniel 
Wilson, Professor of History at the University of 
Toronto; and the Governor-General of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, Sir George Simpson. 

George Wilson became the first director of the 
Industrial Museum of Scotland in 1855 (this 
institution has undergone several changes of name and 
is today part of the National Museums of Scotland). 
Wilson was a chemist who held the directorship 
jointly with the new chair of Technology in the 
University of Edinburgh. While George did not 
actually invent the word “technology,” he spent 
much effort explaining what technology meant to his 
contemporaries. Mid-nineteenth century Britain saw 
the development of widespread academic and popular 
interest in, and enthusiasm for, industry and all its 
processes, from the raw materials through 
manufacturing techniques to the finished article. In 
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Western Europe the Industrial Revolution had 
brought about immense changes in people’s lives, 
making new products available to a far greater 
proportion of the population than ever before. This 
was a period of large-scale industrial exhibitions, 
often funded and organized at the national level, in 
London, Paris and elsewhere. The exhibitions 
illustrated and promoted the new industrial arts, the 
results of mechanization and mass production in 
factories, demonstrating the material benefits 
available for those societies which encouraged the 
new technology. 

The Great Exhibition of 1851 in London, in the 
structure built specially to house it, the Crystal 
Palace, was an enormous success in stimulating 
market demand for the new products, and showing to 
Victorian Britain the immense diversity of products 
from the world at large, both from non- 
industrialized and industrialized countries. As a 
direct result of the Great Exhibition, the South 
Kensington Museum was founded, later to develop 
into the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Public demand in Scotland for a museum to 
illustrate the industrial arts increased, and 
eventually government money was found to form a 
new museum in Edinburgh. The purpose of the 
Industrial Museum of Scotland was to illustrate the 
industrial arts of all nations, not Scottish industry 
alone. One of George Wilson’s dictum’s, which is 
still regarded over one hundred years later as a useful 
yardstick for curators collecting in the museum 
today, was that the function of the museum was to 
show the world to Scotland and Scotland to the 
world. However, when George Wilson became 
director of the new organization in 1855, there were 
no major collections, and nowhere appropriate to 
exhibit them. 

The government provided temporary accommoda- 
tion and promised a new building (in fact this was 
not constructed until after Wilson’s premature death 
in 1859). Meanwhile, Wilson applied himself almost 
singlehanded to the task of developing a collection 
from scratch. Sources of material to illustrate the 
industrial arts of Britain were not difficult to find, 


but to meet his international remit and acquire 
material from abroad, Wilson relied heavily upon the 
support of friends and agents. The Scottish “exodus” 
was a well-developed phenomenon by the mid-19th 
century. Scots were to be found world-wide, the 
result partly of centuries of enforced emigration due 
to warfare and political and social pressures, and 
partly the natural instinct to quit a small, poor and 
oppressed country of resourceful individuals seeking 
to make a living. George Wilson was able to make 
contact with a variety of potential collecting agents 
— Scottish doctors, missionaries, traders, engineers 
and administrators — so that within a very short 
space of time collections soon began to arrive in 
Edinburgh from Africa, China, India, North Africa 
and the Pacific for the new museum. 

George Wilson was particularly fortunate to 
have as his “agent” in Canada his brother Daniel, 
also a well-educated man of wide interests, who had 
been appointed in 1853 to a chair at the University of 
Toronto. Daniel Wilson’s contribution to the 
development of intellectual and cultural life in 
nineteenth century Canada is a fascinating story, but 
one which cannot be developed here. However, like 
his brother, Daniel Wilson was very interested in 
museums. He also knew Sir George Simpson, 
Governor-General of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
enlisted his assistance on behalf of the new museum 
in Edinburgh. Simpson contacted George Barnston, 
Chief Factor at Norway House asking for his support 
in acquiring “specimens of Indian manufactures,” and 
adding the comment that “it is the wish of the 
Company to be useful in advancing works of national 
and scientific interest” (Simpson 1857). Barnston in 
his turn approached other Scots and Orkneymen 
whom he knew at different Hudson’s Bay Company 
forts in Canada, chiefly at York Factory, Fort 
Chipewyan and Fort Simpson. 

At the time, the Wilson brothers themselves 
regarded their collecting activities as “scientific,” 
and George Wilson prepared a list of specific 
instructions which were circulated by Barnston to 
potential collectors. The instructions laid particular 
emphasis upon the importance of recording and 
collecting the actual raw materials and the tools 
used in the manufacturing processes. If possible, 
means of illustrating the processes themselves were 
desired, and as a result, a particular feature of the 
collection of Athapaskan Indian material in 
Edinburgh is a number of groups of objects 
illustrating different stages in the manufacturing 
process. These sequential series must surely have been 
especially commissioned from Indian makers. For 
example, there are pipebowls in different stages: the 
lump of stone roughed out to the right size, several 
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different steps in shaping the exterior, the bowl 
recessed to accept the tobacco, and finally the shaft 
pierced to fit a wooden stem and achieve the finished 
article. The collection includes series of objects 
showing various stages in making woven quiltwork, 
moccasins, and snowshoes. The snowshoe series is in 
the form of models, not full-size snowshoes, 
although a number of full-size snowshoes were 
acquired for the collection. The collection as a whole 
contains a number of models, as one would expect, 
of items too large to transport easily such as canoes 
and toboggans. In the later 19th century, model 
canoes rapidly became standard articles for sale to 
Europeans, but at this date and given the particular 
interests implied by the collecting instructions of 
George Wilson it appears that these models were 
especially commissioned. 

Robert Campbell sent only one consignment to 
George Wilson of 32 listed articles with a covering 
letter from Fort Chipewyan, Athabaska District on 5 
May 1859 (Campbell 1859). Some items on the list, 
such as a lump of gypsum from the Peace River, are 
no longer in the collection, and the “reindeer skin 
robe” cannot be traced, but the remainder of the 
listed objects are registered together with the other 
Athapaskan Indian objects in the National Museums 
of Scotland and the whole collection has been 
published in catalogue form (Idiens 1979). Parts of 
the collection including Robert Campbell’s 
Chipewyan material have been exhibited not only in 
Edinburgh, but elsewhere, for example in The 
Athapaskans: Strangers of the North, the exhibition 
which was shown at several venues in Canada and in 
Anchorage, in 1975 and 1976 (National Museum of 
Man 1974), 

Campbell’s material was presumably gathered in 
direct response to Barnston’s enquiry, and so it is 
unlikely to have been collected before 1857. On his 
packing list Campbell only specifically uses the 
word Chipewyan in relation to one item, “a reindeer 
skin Chipewyan boy’s dress” (the robe is of course of 
caribou hide). The remaining items Campbell lists 
without offering a particular tribal provenance. They 
may well be Chipewyan in origin, or Campbell may 
have acquired them from other Indians who came to 
trade at Fort Chipewyan, such as Beaver or Slavey. 

The list includes a babiche hunting bag (reg. no. 
480.3) and a bear’s claw headdress (480.6), moccasins 
(480.7 & A), containers of birchbark (480.11, 12) 
and woven spruce root (480.10 A-C), babiche line 
for lacing snowhoss (480.9), and a number of pipes 
and pipebowls (480.14 A-J). Several of these items 
are included in the exhibition Northwind Dreaming. 

The collection in Edinburgh includes material 
described as Chipewyan which was given by other 
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donors; the earliest piece is likely to be a model 
canoe, included in Northwind Dreaming (UC.829 and 
A). This piece was part of the collection in the 
museum of the University of Edinburgh, which was 
passed to the Industrial Museum of Scotland in order 
to increase George Wilson’s collection in or around 
1855. Another Chipewyan model canoe (848.42) was 
sent to Edinburgh by Bernard Ross in 1862. Ross was 
an indefatigable collector, and his material is in 
other museums as well, including the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington. He also gave to 
Edinburgh a bag for holding quills made from a 
pelican’s pouch (848.19), a set of rabbit snares on a 
wooden holder (848.28), and a rawhide caribou snare 
(482.7). These were all sent from Fort Simpson by 
Ross, who described them all as being Chipewyan 
Indian, with the exception of the rabbit snares which 
are Slavey. Dr. James Hector gave two interesting 
models in 1861, a passenger toboggan (686.1) and a 
freight toboggan (686.2). 

Robert Campbell’s collection is of considerable 
interest. Unfortunately, despite offering to forward 
“whatever falls under my observation worth a niche 
in your museum” (Campbell 1859), he did not send 
further material to Edinburgh. It is likely that the 
unexpected early death of George Wilson in 1859 
brought to an end the innovative collecting exercise 
which he had initiated. The only Hudson’s Bay 
Company Scot to continue to forward Indian 
artefacts to Edinburgh after Wilson’s death was 
Bernard Rogan Ross, who was a passionate collector 
for its own sake. It is also possible that Robert 
Campbell was himself somewhat disillusioned with 
the nature of the material he was able to acquire. He 
served the Hudson’s Bay Company for over forty 
years from 1830 to 1871 and spent much of his career 
travelling in regions previously unexplored by 
Europeans. He was responsible for mapping 
considerable areas and was the first European to 
establish that the Pelly and the Yukon Rivers were 
one and the same. 

His journal indicates his long knowledge of, and 
interest in, Indians and Indian ways and his respect 
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for them. For example, he comments on the honesty 
of Indians even under difficult circumstances, in 
contrast with the integrity of many so-called 
civilized and Christian White men. During his long 
career he was in a position to observe great changes 
which contact with the whites brought about in the 
Indian way of life, and he pointed this out in his 
letter to George Wilson with the remark “that even 
in this Northern District, the Indians appreciate the 
convenience of the articles of civilized usage so 
much, that hardly a trace now remains of their 
former dress, domestic utensils or weapons of war, 
or the chase, all have already fallen into disuse 
among them” (Campbell 1859). 

It 1s a pity that Campbell and others like him 
were not inspired to collect examples of Indian 
artefacts earlier than they did, before changes in 
traditional Indian ways had become so advanced. 
However, the little that has been preserved, when 
well-interpreted, as in exhibitions like Northwind 
Dreaming, can evoke for all of us the dimensions of a 
unique and important lifestyle. 
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The Orkneymen and the Hudson’s Bay Company 
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For 14 years, Mr. Bryce Wilson has worked with the Orkney Museum Service. He is the Director of the Tankerness 
House Museum, Stromness Museum, and two farm museums, all on the Mainland of the Orkney Islands. He has a 
keen imterest in the historic traditions of the Orkney Islands and their long history of involvement with the 


Hudson’s Bay Company. 


It is approaching 100 years since the ships of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company last sailed through Hoy 
Sound in Orkney on their annual voyage with goods 
and workers for their fur-trading posts in Canada. 
Hoy Sound is watched over by the gravestone of 
William Tate, “Late from Hudson’s Bay,” a constant 
reminder of the many Orcadians who, for most of 
two centuries, served the Hudson’s Bay Company, at 
one time comprising three-quarters of the workforce. 
What were the circumstances which led the Company 
to draw its workforce from one tiny and remote area 
of Britain? Why were so many Orcadians willing to 
embrace the rigours and solitude of a vast and distant 
wilderness? What were the qualities which suited 
them to the Company, and how were these qualities 
engendered? To answer these questions we must take 
a close look at the history of the islands and the 
people. 

Several million years ago, fish swam where 
Orkney is now located. Their fossilized remains can 
be found in the Old Red Sandstone which almost 
totally makes up the island group. The rock base, 
once formed, had to rise up, be buckled and sculpted 
by nature, and then partially submerged again before 
it even slightly resembled the Orkney of today. The 
islands we see now are really part of the tops of a 
drowned landscape. As little as 45,000 years ago, the 
passage of a glacier smoothed the contours and 
produced a landscape of rounded hills and undulating 
plains. Glacial deposits included a layer of boulder 
clay. This, together with wind-blown sand formed 
later and ultimately peat, was to form the basis of 
the soils which are Orkney’s main asset, along with a 
temperate climate warmed by the Gulf Stream. 

The advantages of the Orkney landscape were not 
lost on the first migrants with their cattle, sheep 
and grain, who settled the islands more than 5,000 
years ago. Their village of Skara Brae, engulfed by a 
sandstorm and perfectly preserved, revealed Stone 
Age domesticity in intimate detail, with features 
constructed from ready made components. The tomb 
of Maeshowe, which pre-dates the Pyramids, is one 
of the finest in Europe. On the shortest day of mid- 
winter, the sun penetrates the long low entrance 


passage to strike the back of the burial chamber. 

Many generations tilled the Orkney soil. Some 
1,200 years ago, new migrants, the Norsemen, 
overran the island. Formidable of reputation, they 
were also farmers and fishermen. Making Orkney 
their base, they dominated a large area of northern 
Scotland. 

With the passage of time, they adopted 
Christianity and built the great red Cathedral of 
Saint Magnus which dominates the main town of 
Kirkwall. Last year (1987) we celebrated its 850th 
anniversary. The Norsemen also laid the basis of the 
society which greeted the Hudson’s Bay ships in the 
early 18th century. Throughout the islands, their 
placenames and family names, such as “Flett,” are in 
use to this day. Their descendents still mingle the 
vestiges of the Old Norse language with their 
English. By Norse Odal Law, individual families 
held their land in absolute ownership after six 
generations of occupation. All the children inherited 
shares, most selling their share to the first-born. No 
land could be sold outside the family, and by this 
means Orkney families became long-established, 
proud of their lineage and jealously guarding their 
honour and independence. All this, however, was to 
change. 

The ruined palace of Earl Patrick Stewart 
symbolizes the decline that began as early as 1468, 
when the islands were pawned to the Scottish Crown 
in lieu of a royal dowry, never to be redeemed. The 
influx of land-hungry Scots contributed to the 
decline of the indigenous families. The last vestiges 
of independence were crushed when the Scottish 
Crown quelled its autocratic Stewart kinsmen. Their 
regal lifestyle, culminating in the building of the 
palace by forced labour, caused disquiet at Court. In 
1611 Norse Law was repealed and the feudal system 
prevailed. Old, unwritten odal titles were 
increasingly ignored. 

By the late 17th century, the old odal properties 
were split into small farms, whose owners, or 
tenants, had become poor working farmers, their 
poverty aggravated by an archaic system of farming. 
The Rev. George Low, writing in 1773 (Low 1923- 
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24), spoke of the calf as having “a better apartment 
than the heir of a family that can boast 24 
generations of uninterrupted lineal succession.” The 
typical farmhouse was a low, windowless dwelling 
of turf or stone, roofed with straw or heather 
thatch. The living chamber was shared with calves 
and poultry, divided only by a hearth in the middle 
of the floor, built against a low wall, the smoke 
drifting through a hole in the roof. The beaten clay 
floor supported the straw stools which constituted 
the sparse furnishings. Beds were stone closets in the 
wall, with a mattress of straw or heather. Essential 
equipment included the rotary quern, chiefly used to 
grind malt for ale-making; Orkney was famous for 
its strong ale. The spinning-wheel provided most of 
the clothing and blankets. Fish were salted and dried 
and stored for winter consumption. To quote from a 
recent history, 


small acreages, subsistence methods and large 
families made it essential to earn a living 
beyond the bounds of the farm, but the lure of 
fishing, whaling and service with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company were not entirely to be measured 
in terms of money. It was a way of life that 
combined farming, travel, comradeship and 
adventure in much the same proportions as had 
once sent their forebears on their viking 
voyages [Thomson 1987: 216]. 


In the 17th and 18th centuries, Orkneymen also 
served aboard English sloops at the Iceland and 
Greenland fishing, but the greatest adventure of all 
lay in the “Nor’Wast.” The ships of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company followed a route around northern 
Scotland to avoid the war-torn and pirate-infested 
English Channel. Perhaps from as early as 1702, they 
were in the habit of calling at Stromness in Orkney 
to recruit labour. Orcadians were a hardy and 
adaptable people, used to turning their hands to a 
variety of trades. They were good seamen and could 
withstand the rigours of the climate. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company found them “more sober and tractable 
than the Irish: they were a close, prudent, quiet 
people, strictly faithful to their employers,” 
although “solidly avaricious” (Clouston 1927: 121). 
By 1779 more than three-quarters of the workforce 
was Orcadian. For almost two centuries the close 
connection between the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
Orkney endured without a break, to their mutual 
advantage. 

While external employment such as _ the 
Hudson’s Bay Company brought in much needed 
income, another class of citizens, the landowners and 
ministers, often viewed such developments with a 
jaundiced eye. Farming was labour-intensive, as was 
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the burning of kelp (seaweed), a highly lucrative 
trade controlled by landlords, which was introduced 
in 1721 to supply alkali to the English glass 
industry. One minister attacked those who abandoned 
wives, children and parents to enter the service of the 
Company, eventually returning with enough money 
to outbid “honest farmers.” According to him, they 
brought home none of the virtues of the savage, but 
all of the vices: indolence, dissipation and irreligion. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company employment also 
contributed to a selective emigration of young men, 
which by the late 18th century left Orkney with 25% 
more females than males. This was a highly 
undesirable state of affairs, according to the male 
chauvinist James Fea, who wrote: “By reason of this 
constant drain on the male part of our inhabitants, 
we must necessarily have a greater number of women 
than men among us, who, being destitute of any kind 
of employment, must lie as a useless burden on the 
country; and, what is worse, many of them must be 
destitute of husbands, by which means they 
degenerate into that wretched species of being called 
Old Maids, so that to our other evils, that of being 
pestered with these female ‘Grimalkins’ is likewise 
added” (Fea 1775: 86-87). The underlying hostility 
of lairds and ministers to the Hudson’s Bay Company 
ran deeper than the complaints about the difficulty 
of hiring servants. Farming and kelp-making were 
under the economic and social control of the 
landlord. The existence of ways of earning a living 
independent of the laird’s authority was seen as a 
menace to the natural order of society. 

One group which welcomed the attentions of the 
Company were the merchants of the newly 
developing port of Stromness. In 1700, there were 
only half-a-dozen houses on the shores of Hamnavoe, 
but the growth of transatlantic trade transformed 
the settlement. The sheltered natural harbour with 
easy access to the open sea attracted the merchant 
ships which sailed “Northabout” to the Americas, 
especially in times of war. By the end of the 18th 
century, the shoreline was built up with houses and 
jetties. The narrow, winding street tempted sailors 
with a throng of ale-houses, while ships’ officers 
favoured Login’s Inn. Fresh provisions were 
obtained, and water drawn from Login’s Well. 
Among the well-known ships which watered there 
were “Erebus” and “Terror” of the ill-fated 
Franklin Expedition. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company maintained an agent 
in Stromness for the purpose of engaging labour. The 
arrival of the Company’s ships in early summer was 
the highlight of the social calendar. A ball was held 
on the principal ship, and hospitality was returned in 
good measure by the principal families of the town. 


This social intercourse occasionally led to romance, 
as in the case of Anne Rose Clouston, daughter of 
the Company agent, whose subsequent career as Mrs. 
Pelly at the Red River Settlement is_ well- 
documented. Other mementoes of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company linger in the town. The Cannon on 
Stanger’s Brae, taken from an American privateer, the 
Liberty, captured in 1813, was fired to signal the 
arrival of the ships. In the nearby Museum is the 
Company banner, which was flown by the agent 
when the ships were in port. 

The majority of the Orkneymen were employed 
as labourers and craftsmen around the Bay, but 
several. played a significant part in the history of the 
Company. Joseph Isbister joined the Company in 
1726 and became Governor of the Albany and Prince 
of Wales forts. He introduced the York boat, based 
on the Orkney yole, as an efficient carrier of goods 
on Canadian rivers. The yole itself was based on the 
Norwegian skiff, but adapted over the centuries to 
the different tidal conditions of Orkney. It was 
about half the size of a York Boat. 


Governor William Tomison built his home in his 
Native South Ronaldsay on his retirement in 1811 
after 50 years service, during the most turbulent part 
of the Company’s history. As Inland Chief he 
established many trading posts in the Saskatchewan 
area. On his retirement he endowed his Native parish 
with a fine school, which was in use until the 1960s. 
Tomison was buried in his own garden, his tomb and 
property now fiercely guarded by Willie Mowat, 
whose lively commentary is enjoyed by many 
interested visitors. 

Probably the best known Orcadian in Company 
employment was Dr. John Rae, whose achievements 
in Arctic exploration are too well-known to 
enumerate here. His father was Company Agent in 
Stromness from 1819 to 1836. He was also Factor of 
the Armadale Estate, a few miles from the town, 
and it was here, at the Hall of Clestrain, that Dr. 
Rae was born and raised. The old house is deserted 
now and in a sad state. Its elegant stone stair must 
have presented the first challenge to a pair of calf 
muscles which would carry Dr. Rae over more than 
20,000 miles of Arctic territory. The house enjoys a 
magnificent panorama of Hoy Sound, and was a 
vantage point to observe the comings and goings of 
transatlantic shipping. As a child, Rae had the 


freedom of the surrounding hills and sea. It was to . 


this environment that he attributed his powers of 
endurance. 

A number of Rae’s artefacts are preserved in 
Stromness Museum, including the Halkett Air Boat 
which he used when fishing for provisions during 
expeditions in 1846 and 1847. In a private collection 
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in Orkney are his fine, wool-trimmed snowshoes, 
while in Saint Magnus Cathedral his sculpted 
huffalo-robed figure sleeps through eternity. 

Since the amalgamation with the North West 
Company in 1821, there had been a policy of finding 
most of the Company’s servants in Canada, and 
recruitment from Orkney was reduced. The ships 
ceased to call in 1891, but Mr. Hardy Leask 
continued to supply home comforts to individuals at 
the Bay from his shop in Stromness until just before 
the First World War, the last Stromness merchant 
to do so. He recalled that one Stromness business had 
survived entirely on this once flourishing trade. For 
example, earthenware jars filled with rum or brandy 
to alleviate long winter nights made many trips 
across the Atlantic. His order book records the wide 
variety of goods which were supplied, from 
gravestones to engagement rings, including books, 


clothing, toys, sweets, biscuits and alcohol. 
Stromness merchants travelled as far as London to 


procure stock. Improved communications within the 
North American continent eventually rendered 
unnecessary the import of goods from Orkney. 


Orcadians in Canada married Indian women, but 
for the most part, Indian wives and offspring 
remained in the land of their birth. A few did settle 
in Orkney and they have many descendents in the 
islands. For example, Mary Bichan’s great-great- 
grandmother was sent along with her brother from 
the Red River Settlement to be brought up in Orkney 
early last century. They married and spent their lives 
in the islands. 

William Henry Watt built a fine house in 
Stromness on his retirement from the Company in 
1876. He lost an arm early in his career in a shooting 
accident, but continued with the Company and rose 
to be a Chief Factor. His grand-niece Alice King 
still lives in his house, and she is a participant of 
this conference. 

A few Orkneymen have continued to join the 
Company in the 20th century. L.A. Learmonth was 
born in Stronsay, joined the Company about 1910, 
and eventually became district inspector of the 
Western Arctic. His adventurous life included a 
special investigation into the Franklin Expedition. 
James W. Sinclair served in the 1920s and 1930s. His 
copious diaries are now in the archives of the Orkney 
Library, while other souvenirs, including a walrus 
tusk cribbage board, have recently been placed by his 
widow in Stromness Museum. The last Orkneymen 
to join up were Keith Dennison and David Peace, as 
recently as 1977. 

Interest in the Hudson’s Bay Company 
connection has been maintained in Orkney through the 
scholarship of local historians. When Stromness 
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celebrated 150 years of burgh status in 1967 with an 
historical pageant, one scene concerned the 
homecoming of a mixed-blood family, to the 
consternation of a long-awaiting fiancée. 

The agricultural improvements of the past 
century have brought prosperity to Orcadians, with 
the addition in recent years of North Sea Oil. The 
traditional way of life fights a losing battle with 
the 20th century, but only a few years ago two James 
Bay fiddlers, one named Clarence Loutit, visited 
Orkney to compare tunes with local fiddlers. And, in 
1985 an island family had a surprise visit from their 
cousin Horace Wylie from Fort Chipewyan, whose 
grandfather William Wylie had joined the Company 
from Burray in 1862. 

The economic ties which bound Orkney to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company for two centuries have come 
to an end, but there are stronger ties that will never 
die — the ties of blood. 
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This paper was presented as a slide presentation. 
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Chipewyan in Fort Chipewyan 


Eung-Do Cook! 


Professor, Department of Linguistics, University of Calgary 
Dr. Eung-Do Cook has conducted linguistic research in many Athapaskan communities, including several 
Chipewyan ones. As part of his work, he has invested writing systems where needed. He was awarded a special 
bicentennial research grant by the Boreal Institute for Northern Studies. 


Chipewyan is one of 23 northern Athapaskan 
languages that are distributed in Alaska, the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories, and the three prairie 
provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta). Two 
other groups of Athapaskan languages are the Pacific 
Coast Athapaskans, with eight languages (in the 
states of Washington, Oregon and California), and 
the Apacheans, with seven languages in the American 
southwest. A total of 38 languages have been 
attested to, according to Krauss and Golla (1981), 
although many of them, particularly those of the 
Pacific Coast group, are now extinct or near 
extinction. Of all the indigenous languages of North 
America, Athapaskan has the largest speaker 
population, primarily because of the growing number 
of Navajo speakers, estimated at 140,000 in the early 
1970s. The speaker population of Chipewyan has been 
grossly underestimated in the published sources, for 
example, 5,000 by Krauss (1973). My own survey 
during the last three years estimates the number at 
8,000 or more, which makes Chipewyan the second 
largest Athapaskan language, next only to Navajo. 
Furthermore, Chipewyan is acquired by pre-schoolers 
as their first language in several communities, 
including Black Lake and Fond du Lac of 
Saskatchewan and Janvier of Alberta. Despite the 
wide geographic distributions and large speaker 
population, Chipewyan has been known to be 
relatively uniform, with few dialect variations. My 
work of the last three years, however, has uncovered 
a number of interesting dialect features, with the 
most remarkable ones being found in Fort 
Chipewyan. The primary purpose of this paper is to 
report on a sound change that has affected two series 
of affricates of the Chipewyan language spoken in 
Fort Chipewyan. This phonological characteristic, 
which has never been documented, has significant 
implications, particularly for socio-linguistic 
interpretations of linguistic variability in the 


multilingual community of Fort Chipewyan. 

The first and most significant linguistic material 
on Chipewyan was collected by Fang-Kuei Li (1933; 
1946) during the summer of 1928 from one speaker, 
Francois Mandeville, in Fort Chipewyan. It is 
impossible to determine whether there was any 
significant dialect variation in Fort Chipewyan at 
that time or in any other Chipewyan communities for 
that matter. Considering, however, the conservative 
nature and uniformity of the consonantal system 
maintained in all other Chipewyan communities, it is 
safe to assume that the particular sound change that 
is to be documented in this paper may have developed 
during the last several decades. Half a century after 
Li’s work in Fort Chipewyan, Ronald and Susanne 
Scollon spent a year in Fort Chipewyan comparing 
Li’s material with what they believed to be changes 
that occurred since 1928. In a separate paper that I 
am preparing I will report in full detail factual 
errors in their data (Scollon and Scollon 1979) and 
socio-linguistic interpretations. These errors are due 
primarily to their failure to identify two separate 
consonantal systems that exist among the fluent 
speakers on the one hand and to recognize the 
difference between the systematic nature of a system 
acquired by fluent speakers and the variability of the 
system due to incomplete acquisition. In this paper, I 
shall concentrate on the two separate obstruent 
systems reflected in the speech of fluent Chipewyan 
speakers. 

For further reference, I present the consonantal 
inventory of Chipewyan based on Li (1946) in Table 
1. This is virtually identical to the system 
maintained in the speech of older generations in every 
Chipewyan community. I do not recognize the 
phonemicity of the labiovelars where labiality is 
assigned to /u/, e.g. [ts’ ak wi] = /ts'dkui/ ‘old 
woman’ (see Cook 1983; 1987). 
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Table 1: Conservative System 

1 Z 3 4 
Plain b d dl dd 
Aspirated t tt tO 
Glottalized t' tt tO 
Voiceless T ) 
Voiced ] 56) 
Nasal m 
Trill r 


N 


~ 


6 7 8 9 

dj g gw 

tc k kw 

tc’ k' kw' 7 
X XW h 

y Y YW 


1 = labial, 2 = alveolar, 3 = lateral, 4 = interdental, 5 = alveolar affricate, 6 = alveopalatal affricate, 


7 = velar, 8 = labio-velar, 9 = glottal. 


Table 2: Innovative System 


1 yi) 3 4 

Plain b d dl (te) 
Aspirated t tt t9 
Glottalized t' tt tO" 
Voiceless + ) 
Voiced | te) 
Nasal m 

Trill r 


N 


6 8 9 

dj g gw 

tc k kw 

tc’ k' kw' ? 
Cc X X W h 
y Y ¥w 


1 = labial, 2 = alveolar, 3 = lateral, 4 = interdental, 5 = alveolar affricate, 6 = alveopalatal affricate, 


7 = velar, 8 = labio-velar, 9 = glottal. 


The consonantal inventory shown in Table 1 is 
what I call the “conservative” system, in contra- 
distinction to the “innovative” system in which two 
affricate series are merged. The merger affected two 
coronal affricates, namely those in columns 5 and 6 
resulting in the latter. In other words, in the 
innovative system the three affricates (dz, ts ts’) have 
been lost as they are shifted to the corresponding 
alveopalatals. This shift is illustrated by the forms 
given below. 


(1) I II 
Conservative Gloss Innovative 
a. tsa beaver’ tca 
b. dzon *muskrat’ djon 
ts'on ‘towards’ _tc'dn 


The obvious regular sound change illustrated by 
the above examples is the shift of alveolar affricates 
to alveopalatal counterparts. This sound change has 
not affected fricatives, however. The merger of the 
affricates resulted in a consonantal inventory 
summarized in Table 2, which is less symmetrical 
than the conservative system. 

It is important to note that there is no variable 
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pronunciation for the alveopalatal affricates in the 
speech of the innovative speaker because there are no 
alveolar affricates in the consonantal inventory of 
the innovative Chipewyan. However, there is 
evidence that the alveolar affricates occasionally 
alternate with corresponding alveopalatals in a casual 
register of the conservative speech. This is explained 
by the fact that the alveopalatal affricates do exist in 
the consonantal inventory of the conservative 
Chipewyan, that sound change is initiated in a casual 
register rather than a formal register, and that the 
innovative speech is gaining momentum over the 
conservative speech. 

It is also important to distinguish these two 
groups of competent Chipewyan speakers, not only 
from one another, but also from the so-called 
“semispeakers” (Dorian 1978) whose first language 
is other than Chipewyan and who have not fully 
attained communicative competence in Chipewyan. In 
the speech of this latter group of Chipewyan 
speakers, a great deal of variability exists, apparently 
including the shift of the alveolar affricates to 
corresponding alveopalatals (as in the innovative 
speech), but also the reverse process, that is, the 
shift of alveopalatals to alveolars. For example: 


(2) a. dza for dja here’ 
b. tsu for tcu ’and, also’ 
c. hedzen for hedjon ’(s)he sings’ 


These alveolar affricates, which substitute 
alveopalatals, are not accepted as “correct” 
pronunciations by either category of fluent speakers. 
This type of inconsistent and unsystematic variability 
is attributable to the syndrome of language shift, 
where the semispeakers never fully master either the 
conservative or innovative system while they are 
exposed to both series of affricates (Cook 1989). It 
was the failure to recognize the systematic 
alternation of the two series of affricates between 
the conservative and innovative speakers and the 
inconsistent alternation among the semispeakers 
which led the Scollons to their conclusion that this 
apparent alteration between alveolars and 
alveopalatals was evidence for the linguistic 
convergence of Chipewyan towards Cree. 

The Scollons’ convergence hypothesis is based on 
the fact that Cree affricate, /c/, has two allophones, 
[tc] before /i/ and [ts] elsewhere. This alternation is 
due to palatalization, of which the Scollons 
apparently were not aware. Furthermore, it is absurd 
to speculate that Chipewyan speakers alternate the 
two series of obstruents because “they might want 
to ‘sound like Crees’” (Scollon and Scollon 
1979:111). Needless to say, the apparent alternation 
between the two series of consonants is neither “free 
variation” nor interlinguistic convergence. There is 
certainly pressure for the shift of the alveolar 
affricates to the corresponding alveopalatals, 
especially in a casual register, but it is clearly 
intralinguistic between the two subsystems of the 
same language. 

Returning now to the merger of the two 
affricate series in the innovative speech, one might 
wonder where that particular sound change 
originated. The Chipewyan population in Fort 
Chipewyan consists primarily of former residents, 
and their descendents, of two villages: Jack Fish and 
Old Fort. By carefully identifying the speakers of 
the conservative and innovative pronunciations of the 
two series of consonants, I have come to the 
conclusion that the innovative system, in which the 
merger in question occurred, originated in Jack Fish. 
This explains why the line between the conservative 
and innovative speeches cannot be drawn by age. In 
other words, the oldest innovative speaker is in the 
late 80s, whereas the youngest conservative speaker is 
in the 30s. This does not mean, however, that all 
former Old Fort residents and their descendents are 


conservative speakers, although all former Jack Fish 


Chipewyan in Fort Chipewyan 


residents and their descendents are innovative 
speakers. This suggests that the innovative speech is 
influential upon the younger generations since the 
residents of the two villages converged in Fort 
Chipewyan. While the sound change in question has 
not affected every fluent Chipewyan speaker in Fort 
Chipewyan, two consonantal systems coexist. This 
phenomenon is illustrated by a family of two 
generations whose origin is Old Fort. In this family, 
the older couple, who are in their late 70s maintain 
the conservative system, while all of their middle- 
aged children have acquired the innovative system. 
Interestingly, one of their sons has been married for 
25 years to a woman whose consonantal system is 
conservative. Her parents belong to the Old Fort 
band, and she grew up and lived in northern 
Saskatchewan until she married. As far as the 
consonantal system is concerned, neither has 
influenced the other despite 25 years of marriage, 
during which period they spoke Chipewyan to each 
other and English to their children. 

To summarize, the merger of two affricate series 
is a characteristic of Chipewyan in Fort Chipewyan. 
This particular sound change must have originated in 
Jack Fish and spread to the residents of Fort 
Chipewyan since the residents of Jack Fish and Old 
Fort converged in Fort Chipewyan. The existence of 
these two consonantal systems in one community has 
created a superficial impression that two series of 
consonants freely alternate, a phenomenon similar to 
the allophonic variation of an alveolar and 
alveopalatal affricate of /c/ in Cree. However, the 
two obstruent systems are well-maintained by two 
groups of fluent speakers while inconsistent 
alternation is observed in the speech of semispeakers 
whose first language is English or Cree. Therefore, 
there is no evidence for interlinguistic convergence 
between Chipewyan and Cree as claimed by the 
Scollons, but there is evidence for intralinguistic 
convergence between the conservative and innovative 
systems, which characterize the Chipewyan language 
in Fort Chipewyan. 


Notes 

1. This research is supported by a Fort Chipewyan/ 
Fort Vermilion Bicentennial Research Grant, 
Boreal Institute for Northern Studies and 
Alberta Culture and Multiculturalism. I wish 
to thank many Chipewyan speakers of Fort 
Chipewyan, particularly Chief Pat Marcel and 
his relatives and Pat Mercredi and his relatives. 

2. For the sake of typographic convenience, c and j 
are used for § and Z respectively in citing 
Chipewyan consonants. The plain (unvoiced, 
unaspirated) stops and affricates are written d,dl, 
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g, etc., whereas the aspirated counterparts are 
written ¢, tt, k, etc. In practical orthography é 
represents schwa. Chipewyan vowels also 
include five full vowels (i,e,a,o,u) which have 
nasal counterparts. See Cook 1987 for further 


details. 
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I am pleased to give an interim report of my 
research on the history of the Sisters of Charity of 
Montreal, the Grey Nuns, at Holy Angels School in 
Fort Chipewyan. Aided by an Alberta Culture/ 
Boreal Institute grant, my research involves a study 
of the school’s first 50 years, 1874 to 1923, and will 
include references to the educational activities of the 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate and of other groups in 
the community. My interest in the topic began with 
my appointment as a school principal in Fort Smith 
in 1962 and was furthered by my work in northern 
research for the government of Alberta in the 1970s. 
Extensive travel in the western Arctic and northern 
Alberta led me to investigate the educational work 
of northern missionaries and this continues to be one 
of my major academic interests (Carney 1964; 1971: 
1975; 1982; 1983b; 1987). 

The study will be based on data gathered during 
the coming year from oral accounts, archival 
materials and a review of relevant historical 
literature. Some information on the period under 
study has already been solicited from former 
Students and teachers. Plans have been made to 
conduct interviews early in the New Year (possibly 
with the help of local residents) with other 
informants in Fort Smith and Fort Chipewyan. 
Material relating to missionary schooling in 
northeastern Alberta has been obtained from 
Calgary’s Glenbow Museum, from the Archives 
Deschatelets and the Public Archives of Canada in 
Ottawa. Further archival research will be carried out 
in Oblate and Grey Nun collections in Edmonton, 
Ottawa and Montreal in the spring of 1989. 

Most references in the literature to formal 
education in Fort Chipewyan during the latter part 
of the 19th century and the early 20th century can be 
found in trade, travel and missionary accounts. 
Following the establishment of the first fort on the 
south shore of Lake Athabasca in 1788, Roderick 
Mackenzie began a library which, some sixty years 
later, was deemed to contain “many fine books” 
(Parker 1987: 78). But neither Mackenzie nor the 
post managers who followed him were inclined to 
make it possible for the children of the settlement to 
use this resource by arranging for reading skills to be 


taught. As regulations issued in the 1820s indicate, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company assumed no responsi- 
bility for schooling the children of its employees. 
Parents were encouraged to teach their children the 
““A.B.C. Catechism” and to have them attend “divine 
service” (Chalmers 1972: 78-79). Thus, until 
Anglican and Roman Catholic missionaries opened 
schools in Chipewyan in the 1870s, schooling was 
entirely a private affair. 

That most children in the Fort Chipewyan area 
were not taught their letters or numbers did not 
mean that they were uneducated or that they were 
without training or instruction. The fact is that the 
area’s original inhabitants, the Beaver, Chipewyan 
and Cree Indians, had developed intricate and life- 
long systems of education that were closely related 
to the material and non-material aspects of their 
cultures. The impact of the fur trade and the coming 
of French-speaking voyageurs, Scots and Orcadians to 
the settlement had only a minimal effect on 
traditional forms of Native enculturation. As the 
newcomers were largely dependent on the Indians for 
their well-being, most were given to learning the 
customs of the country and to accepting a way of life 
in which schooling was not significant. Such 
attitudes did not end with the advent of formal 
schooling in the community. 

Missionary records are the most helpful sources 
of information on formal educational arrangements 
in Fort Chipewyan and on traditional educational 
practices of the area’s Native people. The archives and 
publications of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 
such as the episcopal perspectives provided by Henri 
Faraud (1866), Emil Grouard (1922) and Gabriel 
Breynat (1947), contain considerable information on 
Oblate educational and missionary efforts in the 
north. A series of popular works by Father Pierre 
Duchaussois, including one entitled The Grey Nuns 
in the Far North (1919), make it plain that the 
missionaries were the first to bring schooling to the 
area. The Grey Nuns, on the other hand, have 
published little on their work in northern Canada. 
Their contributions to the Oblate missions and their 
service to the community as teachers, nurses and 
child care workers have often been acknowledged by 
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others. But the sisters themselves have not been 
given to recording their accomplishments. All of 
this is in keeping with what is clearly a wish for 
anonymity which leads one to conclude that Silent 
Nuns rather than Grey Nuns would better describe 
the sisters over the past century. 

Until the 1960s little mention was made in the 
academic literature or in government publications 
about the state of formal education in the north. The 
involvement of federal, provincial and territorial 
governments in schooling programs in isolated 
communities like Fort Chipewyan had been minimal. 
Most government officials expected the churches to 
play a central role in the provision of schooling and 
to contribute to such ventures accordingly. Such an 
atrangement was never accepted by the churches. 
When Fort Chipewyan became part of the Province 
of Alberta in 1905, petitions were sent to the 
government in Edmonton on behalf of Holy Angels 
for funds to help pay the cost of educating non- 
status children. As will be shown later, the response 
was most discouraging. The school was more 
successful in obtaining per pupil grants from the 
Department of Indian Affairs, especially after the 
signing of Treaty 8 in 1899, but the level of federal 
support was far less than what was needed to provide 
the Indian children of the area with basic reading, 
writing and arithmetic skills. 

Much of the extensive literature on Native and 
northern education that has been published in the last 
twenty years has been critical of the care 
atrangements and academic programs of mission 
residential schools. Students who attended Indian 
residential schools in places like Joussard, Kamloops 
and Spanish, such as Harold Cardinal (1969), George 
Manuel (1974) and Basil Johnston (1988), had very 
little good to say about their residential school 
experiences. Other observers of mission schooling, 
such as Jacqueline Kennedy (1970), Dianne Persson 
(1980) and Celia Haig-Brown (1988), who studied 
the Indian boarding schools at Qu’Appelle, Blue 
Quills and Kamloops respectively, have been equally 
critical. Assessments of the educational work of 
missionaries in many general studies of Native-White 
relations, such as those by Harry Hawthorn (1967), 
J.S. Frideres (1974) and E. Brian Titley (1986), also 
tend to be disapproving. 

Not all comments by those who went to 
residential schools have been negative. For example, 
the recollections of students who attended such 
institutions in the late nineteenth century or early 
twentieth are given to praising the educational work 
of the missionaries. John Tetso’s (1964) 
reminiscences concerning Fort Providence, James 
Gladstone’s (1967) account of St. Paul’s in southern 
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Alberta and J.F. Dion’s (1979) description of Onion 
Lake residential school contrast markedly with the 
negative observations of students like Manuel, 
Cardinal and Johnston, who attended such schools in 
the 1940s and 1950s. However, one need not conclude 
that residential schools became less responsive to 
student needs as the decades passed. Rather, it would 
appear that for many the meaning of the residential 
school experience has become more a matter of 
present-day insights than of understanding past 
events. Under such circumstances there is a danger 
that past residential school practices and outcomes 
will be misinterpreted or exaggerated by those 
seeking to identify the causes of current problems 
within the Native community. An example of how 
this has occurred can be found in recent comments by 
Peter Enerk, a member of the Northwest Territories 
legislative assembly and a graduate of the Grey Nuns 
residential school at Chesterfield Inlet (Lewis 1987: 
45-49). In stating that “the much vilified residential 
schools of the 1950s and the 1960s groomed Native 
children for success in a way that today’s 
[educational] system does not,” Enerk mistakenly 
applies his own success, which he affirms was 
achieved through “endurance, commitment and 
discipline,” (Edmonton Journal June 26,1988: B-3), 
to Native students generally. A study of the federal 
period of education in the N.W.T. indicates that his 
experience and that of other Inuit children at 
Chesterfield was atypical (Carney 1983a). 

The above review of the literature suggests that 
certain basic procedures be followed in studying 
Holy Angels. Examinations of institutions require 
that information be gathered from a variety of 
sources including oral accounts and written materials 
as well as whatever physical evidence may be 
available. For example, to research the activities of 
an Indian residential school without referring to the 
policies and practices of the Indian Affairs Branch 
would be to leave out essential information. Similar 
problems would result if student, family or staff 
perspectives were ignored. But gathering data from 
many sources is not enough. One must also resist 
applying conclusions which may be valid for a 
particular institution to institutions as a whole. The 
same caution is needed about holding rigidly to 
present concepts if one is to avoid biases in data 
selection. Such ways of proceeding are not only 
consistent with good historical writing, they are also 
in keeping with the study’s goal of encouraging 
further inquiries into the school’s history. As 
considerable research on the topic has yet to be done, 
what follows must be considered an interim and 
incomplete version of the role of the Grey Nuns at 
Holy Angels between 1874 and 1923. 


The Grey Nuns and the Children of Holy Angels, Fort Chipewyan, 1874-1923 


Because Fort Chipewyan was one of the first 
Roman Catholic missions established west of St. 
Boniface, Bishop Alexander Taché, who had visited 
the post as a young Oblate in 1847, gave it priority 
as a place for a school (Taché 1866: 111). However, a 
proposal by Taché’s coadjutor, Vital Grandin, to have 
Fort Providence become the seat of a new vicariate as 
well as a concern about Anglican missionary 
activities prompted a change in plans. Writing to 
Mother Julie Hainault-Deschamps (Superior general 
of the Grey Nuns) in 1862, Grandin reported on 
conditions in the district: “A minister [Kirkby] was 
established at the principal fort [Simpson]” and “was 
receiving aid from officers of the Company.” He was 
giving the Indians “presents” with the result that 
some of them “had sold their souls for some sugar 
and tea.” At present there were only two Protestant 
ministers to Oppose, but serious consequences could 
be expected if their numbers increased and if their 
gospel reached more tribes. What was needed was the 
presence of “three or four sisters” who would teach, 
nurse, provide care for orphans, and who by their 
very lives would give the Indians “an example of 
true charity.” Grandin concluded by asking that 
sisters be sent to both Fort Providence and Fort 
Chipewyan, but if this was not possible at least one 
community of sisters should be sent to Fort 
Providence, where the need was greatest (Archives 
Sts. Grises de Montréal [SGM], Grandin to 
Hainault-Deschamps, May 3, 1862). 

The Congregation of the Sisters of Charity was 
founded in Montreal in 1737 by Madame Marie 
D’Youville. Known for their work with the sick and 
elderly, the Grey Nuns were not involved in 
operating schools until coming to St. Boniface in 
1844, They subsequently opened mission schools at 
Lac St. Anne in 1859, at Ile-a-la-Crosse in 1860 and 
Lac La Biche in 1862. There are indications that the 
congregation found it difficult to find enough 
teachers in its ranks. There is no evidence, however, 
of the sisters making any substantial changes to their 
recruitment or formation activities to take into 
account their new role as educators. It would also 
appear that those assigned classroom duties were 
destined to remain permanently in such work. This 
often meant that the principals of the schools were 
either non-teaching sisters, or what was more likely 
given the male-dominated nature of the church, 
Oblate priests who had neither teacher training nor 
classroom experience. Even though the Oblates 
played a major role in northern and Native schooling, 
the network of Catholic residential schools would 
not have been possible without the commitment of 
religious women like the Grey Nuns. 

Grandin’s appeal was finally answered when his 


successor, Henri Faraud, was advised that five sisters 
would be leaving for Fort Providence in the fall of 
1866. When the nuns reached Providence a year later, 
they immediately took in eight orphans. Why these 
children were not looked after by relatives is not 
clear, but it is known that large numbers of pupils in 
places like Fort Providence were classified as 
orphaned, destitute or neglected children. Convent 
life did not necessarily protect them from want. 
From the beginning the sisters and the orphans 
suffered from a serious lack of food, and when 
reports of this were received in Montreal, Mother 
Jane Slocombe allowed the sisters a longer period of 
rest, hoping that this relaxation of the rule might 
alleviate some of their distress. So common were 
reports of “les maladies, les privations croissants ... 
et un certain malaise entre les Péres et les Soeurs” at 
Providence that Mother Hainault-Deschamps decided 
to have the foundation abandoned not later than 
1881, and to send the nuns to convents in the south 
(SGM, Clut to Hainault-Deschamps, August 17, 
1879). Taché viewed the removal as “un grand 
malheur,” and was impatient with the Mother 
General’s concern for the sisters at Providence: “Pas 
une seule est morte” (SGM, Taché to Hainault- 
Deschamps, September 28, 1881 and November 30, 
1881). Faraud found the sisters’ condition to be “ni 
mieux ni pire qu’elles ont toujours été.” He further 
argued that their state was much better than that of 
the Oblate fathers: “Je suis convaincu qu’il n’y pas 
un seul pére dans nos pauvres missions qui n’ait eu 
vingt fois plus a souffrir que les soeurs” (SGM, 
Faraud to Hainault-Deschamps, May 19, 1881). In 
the face of such opposition the Mother General 
capitulated, and the news reached the North in 
February 1882 “that the sisters at Providence will 
remain” (SGM, Camsell to Hainault-Deschamps, 
February 15, 1882). 

The creation of the Anglican diocese of 
Athabasca in 1874 prompted an Oblate to observe 
that “a school had to be provided [at Fort 
Chipewyan] immediately and at all costs” (Potyondi 
1979: 50). Negotiations were underway to obtain 
sisters from Montreal, but in the meantime the 
foundation’s establishment was so pressing that the 
Grey Nuns at Fort Providence agreed to send two 
sisters and a laywoman to Fort Chipewyan without 
first obtaining approval from the Mother House. 
Sister Adeline Lapointe, Sister Michel-des-Saints and 
Mademoiselle Domitilde Letendre arrived in Fort 
Chipewyan in July 1874 to take up temporary 
residence in a small shed. That the sisters willingly 
made do with a frequent lack of food in Providence 
and with inadequate housing in Chipewyan reveals, if 
nothing else, a commitment to their vows of poverty 
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and obedience. Given their accommodating ways, 
however, the danger was that they could be exploited 
or overburdened by groups within the church and by 
others including government officials. It could be 
expected that some of these accommodations would 
not only have a detrimental effect on the sisters’ 
well being, but also on that of the children placed in 
their care. This situation would apply particularly 
during the period of this study, when a common 
justification advanced by federal government officials 
for the church-state entente in Indian education was 
that it was a cooperative venture in which “... the 
churches loyally made up the deficiency out of their 
own revenues ...” (House of Commons Debates 1922: 
4027). 

Within a month of arriving in Chipewyan, the 
sisters had opened a school, known as the Convent 
des Saints Anges, for 15 orphans including some 
“Caribou Eaters from far off Fond du Lac” 
(Archives Sr. Grises, Edmonton [SGE], Lavoie to 
Neary, July 8, 1949). Accounts differ as to how 
many of the orphans were under the sisters’ full- 
time care; for example, one source indicates that only 
two of the fifteen children were interns or boarders 
(SGE, Canadian Inventory 1982). It is not known 
what physical arrangements were made for teaching 
and accommodating the children prior to the building 
of a combined school and residence in 1881. The 
building was enlarged in 1898, and by 1907 the 
facility had been expanded further to include a 
chapel, two classrooms and four dormitories. No 
other additions were made to the largely mission- 
financed facility until 1942. Other areas of intensive 
pupil socialization included the church which was 
located next to the convent and the farm and other 
work areas which were scattered about the mission 
compound. 

Several pictures of Fort Chipewyan taken in 
1899 (Potyondi 1979: 47, 51 and 57) reflect the 
relative power of competing interests in the 
settlement. The imposing row of structures of the 
Catholic mission of the Nativity equals the extent of 
the Hudson’s Bay establishment and all but dwarfs 
the Anglican mission of St. Paul. Essentially there 
were two groups in the settlement: one headed by 
Catholic missionaries with most of their supporters 
in subordinate positions in the fur trade and nearly 
all of them Métis or French and French-speaking; 
and the other composed of Protestant clergy and 
senior employees of the Company, Presbyterians and 
Anglicans, Scots, English and English speaking Half- 
Breeds. According to Bishop Grouard (1922: 306), 
Indians categorized these groups as follows: “...la 
religion catholique c’est la religion des Francais, la 
religion Protestante, celle des Anglais”; and were 
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given to judging each group’s relative power in 
concrete terms. For instance, the Company’s status 
was demonstrated in its Mackenzie steamer, the 
Wrigley, whereas the Catholic missionaries travelled 
by canoe. When the mission launched its own steamer 
in 1895, the St. Alphonse, it not only provided the 
church with much needed transportation between 
Fort Smith and Peel’s River, but also, according to 
Grouard, did much to enhance the status of the 
Oblates: 


Les Indiens étaient aussi enchantés de voir que 
les Anglais ne pouvaient plus se vanter d’étre 
les seuls en possession de canots a feu et que les 
Francais pouvaient leur tenir téte [ibid.] 


The linguistic and religious orientations referred 
to above largely determined the mode of instruction 
and the content of the curriculum adopted by Sister 
Lapointe and her successors. French was the sole 
language of instruction at Holy Angels until the 
1890s, when a course in English was introduced. By 
1907 English had become the language of instruction 
on alternate days (Bird 1978). Catholic missionaries 
in Fort Chipewyan and elsewhere in the north were 
concerned about the survival of the French language 
and strongly supported its use as the language of 
instruction in mission residential schools. Indeed for 
many Oblates like Sylvio Lesage, who was superior 
of the Fort Providence mission, the issue was more 
than a matter of language maintenance: “La perte de 
la langue [Francaise] ... amené fatalement la perte de 
la foi catholique” (Archives of the MacKenzie 
Vicariate [AMV], Lesage to Deschatelets, March 19, 
1941). Instruction in religious practice, articles of 
faith and rules of conduct occurred in and out of the 
classroom at Holy Angels. It is not known if Father 
Albert Lacombe’s pictorial catechism or if locally 
printed Cree and Chipewyan syllabic texts were used 
in the school. But as schooling only touched the lives 
of small numbers of Native children, it was not seen 
to be a critical aspect of religious education. As a 
result the Oblates continued to devote much of their 
effort at religious socialization among the people of 
the camps outside the settlement. Comments by the 
Cree and Chipewyan chiefs at the signing of Treaty 8 
at Fort Chipewyan in 1899 that they and their people 
were Catholics (AMV, Codex Historicus, 56-58) 
indicate that the traditional, largely non-formal 
teaching methods used by the missionaries had been 
reasonably successful. 

Contrary to critics like Diamond Jenness who 
viewed northern mission schools as “religious 
kindergartens” (1964: 42), it could be argued that 
Holy Angels was more than a place where 
catechetical instruction occurred. As has been noted, 
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it began as a refuge for orphans and continued to be a 
place for them as well as for other children, 
including those whose parents were in a “precarious” 
situation because of fluctuations in the fur trade 
(Coudert to Brownlee, February 25, 1930). The 
school also provided a general, non-religious 
education which emphasized basic literacy and 
numeracy skills. Such instruction was provided on 
the assumption that most Indian and Métis children 
would take up a life of hunting, trapping and fishing; 
and that the 3 Rs, while not essential to such a mode 
of living, would nonetheless give them certain 
advantages. The absence of any major federal or 
provincial interest in the fortunes of the area’s 
Native people until the 1950s meant that the 
missionaries and the fur traders continued to assume 
certain responsibilities related to their clients’ 
welfare. Despite their differences, both missionary 
and trader saw the wilderness — where traditional 
beliefs had been tempered by the promise of the 
gospel and the vagaries of the hunt had been lessened 
by the benefits of trade — as the best, if not the 
only, environment for the area’s aboriginal 
population. Catholic missionaries were particularly 
given to fostering the wilderness archetype, the 
Christian trapper, who was free to follow his 
traditional ways, subject of course, to certain, but 
what were thought to be not incompatible, trade and 
religious expectations. 

Given that what has been termed the Native 
wilderness equation was generally held by 
government officials and others during the period 
under study (Carney 1981), it followed that if one 
were religious, law-abiding and a good trapper, “one 
could survive in a good way” (Marcel, September 23, 
1988). The ramifications of this view upon such 
matters as school attendance, programs and staffing 
were considerable. For example, following the 
signing of Treaty 8 the Department of Indian Affairs 
agreed to subsidize the residential schooling costs at 
Holy Angels for up to 40 Indian children at 
approximately twenty-five cents per pupil day. The 
subsidy was increased in the 1920s, but the number 
of subsidized places remained the same until the 
1950s. As a consequence there was only 
accommodation for about 15 percent of the children 
of the two bands registered at Fort Chipewyan at the 
end of the period under study (Glenbow Museum, 
Indian Affairs Branch, June 30, 1931). 

Even though Holy Angels enrolled significant 
numbers of non-status children, it was not visited by 
a territorial or provincial school inspector at any 
time between 1874 and 1923. This matter was 
addressed, at least indirectly, in 1920 when the 
Deputy Superintendent General of Indian Affairs 


wrote the Minister of the Interior to advise that “In 
the Western Provinces ... the inspection of the 
schools is made by our Departmental Inspectors who 
... have no pedagogical qualifications, and whose 
examination of the classroom work is, of necessity 
very perfunctory” (Public Archives of Canada 
[PAC], Scott to Meighen, June 1, 1920). Agreement 
was subsequently reached between the two levels of 


government to have provincial school inspectors 


provide regular reports on all Indian schools in 
Alberta. The inspection program was in place by the 
early 1920s except for Fort Chipewyan which 
evidently was deemed to be too remote and too 
expensive to visit (PAC, Sutherland to Scott, March 
23, 1921). 

Although not particularly informative, reports 
by Indian Affairs officials on the program at Holy 
Angels were given to praising what was being done. 
One former pupil recalled her class being told to 
ensure their written compositions were neat because 
of the pending visit of H.A. Conroy, an Indian 
Affairs Inspector, and her disappointment when he 
came because he did not look at the pupil’s work 
(Bird 1979). As the following excerpt from 
Conroy’s report of his visit to Holy Angels in 
December 1911 indicates, he appeared to be more 
familiar with and supportive of the school’s work 
activities than its academic program: 


The class follows pretty closely the 
regulations of the Department. The girls are 
taught sewing and cooking, and the boys are 
taught elementary carpentering [six] and 
farming. The boys help in the general work 
around the Mission. The girls take turns in the 
kitchen and are given enough practical 
experience to stand them in good stead when 
they leave school [Department of Indian 
Affairs, Annual Report 1912: 380]. 


It is not clear what Conroy meant by the 
regulations of the Department. If he was referring to 
the program of studies for Indian schools, issued by 
the Department of Indian Affairs in 1910 (AMV, 
Indian School Daily Register), there is nothing in 
this Standard I to VI, twelve subject curriculum 
about the vocational and work experiences that were 
being carried out on a half day basis in Chipewyan. 
What is evident, however, is that Conroy believed in 
the efficacy of the training provided outside the 
Classroom even though some of the tasks given the 
children, such as looking after dairy cattle, would be 
hard to relate to life in the camps. In this regard, 
comments by former pupils indicate that they found 
some of the training particularly beneficial after they 
left school. Sewing for girls and carpentry for boys 
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and the instruction provided in these areas by such 
teachers as Sister M. Laverty and Brother J. Ancel 
are given special recognition (Bird 1969; Mercredi 
1962). 

As indicated in the following excerpt from a 
1935 report by M. Christianson, Inspector of Indian 
Agencies, the Department of Indian Affairs 
continued to favour the tenets of the Native 
wilderness equation for their wards in Fort 
Chipewyan well after the period under study: 


The training carried on there [Holy Angels] is 
more or less along the requirements of the 
North: The girls learn to make moccasins, to 
do silk work on leather, to knit and make their 
own clothes, & c. They are also taught cooking 
and learn how to make bread and bannock, and 
in every way they are taught things that will 
be useful to them when they leave the school. 
The main thing is not to keep any of the 
children in school too long [some of the 
children had gone as high as Grade VI], as the 
boys have no avocation to go to when they are 
discharged other than that of their fathers and 
forefathers, viz., to make a living off the land 
by hunting, trapping and fishing [PAC, 
Christianson to McGill, February 25, 1935]. 


There are indications, however, that those 
attending Holy Angels during the period of study 
had, in addition to a trapping life, at least two other 
vocational options open to them on leaving school: 
one involved taking a job in commerce, 
transportation or government; and the other involved 
a commitment to religious life as a sister, priest or 
brother. An initial review of the careers of the first 
Class of 15 pupils at Holy Angels shows that at 
least two took one of these alternate paths. After 
Starting out at Holy Angels, Pierre Mercredi went 
to the sisters’ school in Providence, where he was 
given a prize for his proficiency in the French 
language (Ward to Mercredi, 1878). He then came 
under the tutelage of Roderick McFarlane, Chief 
Factor of the Athabasca District, and at 18 he joined 
the Hudson’s Bay Company to begin 52 years of 
service (A. Mercredi 1962, 1). Of the 644 boarders at 
Holy Angels between 1874 and 1923 (SGE, Régistre, 
1-68), little is known except for a few like Pierre 
Mercredi and for those who entered religious life 
like Sophie Tourangeau, the other pupil in the class 
of 1874 who chose not to return to the land. 
Tourangeau was the first of eight graduates of the 
school to become a member of the Grey Nuns 
congregation. Two other former students, Napoleon 
Laferte and Patrice Mercredi, joined the Oblates and 
were ordained priests in 1923 and 1934 respectively 
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(Brady 1984: 63-80). 

That little is known about the careers of Holy 
Angels’ graduates is equally true of their pre-school 
and in-school lives. As noted earlier, many of the 
school’s pupils were classified as orphans. Besides 
meaning children who were bereft of one or both 
parents, the term was sometimes used to refer to 
children whose parents were judged to be destitute or 
to sick or neglected children of living parents. 
Whatever the definition, the designation had no 
significance in terms of government assistance. Indian 
Affairs paid a standard grant to a maximum of 40 
residential school places which meant that Holy 
Angels could only accommodate a small percentage 
of the area’s Indian school-age population and that it 
had to use most of the available places for Indian 
children who were broadly defined as orphans. 
Despite frequent appeals that it help with the cost of 
educating Métis orphans, the Alberta government 
refused to pay any grants to the school. In fact the 
province discontinued a $400 annual subsidy which 
the school had obtained from the Territorial 
government prior to 1905. A few of the residential 
pupils and most of the day pupils were non-orphans, 
but there is no evidence to indicate that they were 
treated any differently than orphans. There are also 
indications that the lives of most of the children 
were based on similar experiences and expectations 
and that the school generally respected and supported 
who they were and what they wanted to do. 


As a small, relatively self-sufficient institution, 
Holy Angels appears to have avoided the impersonal 
and regimented character of the larger, more 
structured residential schools of a later period. 
Between 1874 and 1923 the annual enrollment 
including day pupils was never more than 80. Five 
years after the school opened there were 25 pupils, 
18 in 1891 and 35 in 1912. By 1924, the year of the 
school’s golden jubilee, the enrollment was in the 
mid 70s. The number of staff grew proportionally. 
Three new sisters were sent from Montreal to join 
Sister Michel-des-Saints a year after the school 
opened. By the mid-1890s there were fourteen sisters 
and the number remained more or less the same until 
the 1920s (SGE, Les soeurs, 1-2). Oblate brothers 
assisted in the school program by teaching the boys 
basic skills such as woodworking, by arranging 
school outings to places like Goose Island, and by 
ensuring the convent’s icehouses were stocked with 
fish. The children also had frequent contact with the 
Oblate priests and were regularly visited by the 
Bishop and by lay dignitaries who passed through the 
settlement. Accounts by former pupils indicate that 
many of the sisters were viewed as models, and that 
their presence was particularly appreciated because 
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they were “always very happy” and because they 
were willing “to do without many things ... and to 
suffer many hardships” (Mercredi 1962; Bird 1979). 
Country food was part of the sisters’ and pupils’ 
basic regimen, as were the straw mattresses of the 
school’s early years. Agnes Deans Cameron, a 
journalist who visited the convent in 1908, described 
how the sisters conserved scant resources: 


In the long winter evenings [the sisters] do all 
their reading and sewing before six o’clock. The 
mid-winter sun sinks at four, and two hours of 
candle-light is all that the frugal exchequer can 
afford. “What in the world do you do after 
six?” I venture; for well we know those busy 
fingers are not content to rest in idle laps. 
“Oh! We knit, opening the stove doors to give 
us light” [Cameron 1988: 79]. 


The sisters’ propensity to have the pupils 
participate in excursions, entertainments and pageants 
was such that it led some parents to complain about 
the loss of school time that resulted from these 
events. Pupil comments about these activities and the 
contacts engendered by them tend to be very positive. 

It would also appear that some residential pupils 
remained in touch with members of their extended 
families even though many lived considerable 
distances from the school. As most interns stayed in 
school for short periods — one to three years — the 
missionaries encouraged them to gain a basic 
knowledge of English or French or both, and to use 
these languages as much as possible. There is no 
evidence that pupils were harassed for using Native 
languages, but there is information that Indian elders 
and other Native leaders expected the children to 
leave school with some facility in one or more non- 
Native languages (That is The Way 1987; Thom and 
Blondin 1987). As illustrated by the following 
excerpt from a composition by Alice Poitras, who 
attended the school from 1915 to 1921, pupils were 
encouraged to express themselves in written as well 
as spoken language: 


The first three months of autumn are 
September, October and November. In the first 
month we gather cranberries and blue berries. 
They are very ripe and big. We [go] to gather 
the potatoes and other vegetables . In 
autumn the leaves are of bright colours. They 
fade and fall. The birds fly south to their 
warm climes. We prepare for crisp winter 
[SGE, Book of Honour, 2A]. 


In many ways Holy Angels was in the tradition 
of the first mission schools established in the West 
by Roman Catholic and Anglican missionaries. With 


the opening of day and residential schools in Red 
River in the 1820s, the Hudson’s Bay Company ended 
a practice of assigning schoolmasters to its posts. 
Company employees were henceforth expected to 
make their own arrangements for the schooling of 
their children with one of the schools in Red River 
or with educational institutions in eastern Canada or 
Britain. Two principles were implicit in the Bay’s 
new educational policy as it applied to its territories 
outside Red River. First that the Company was not 
obliged to pay any of the costs of elementary 
schooling provided by the missions or to hire any 
mission school graduates; and second, that such 
schooling would normally occur in camp (moving) 
or residential schools, rather than day schools, so as 
not to interfere with the activities of trappers and 
others engaged in the fur trade. As shown in the 
discussion on the Native wilderness equation, the 
Company’s limited schooling expectations for Native 
children were largely accepted by the missionaries, 
including the Grey Nuns, and subsequently by 
federal, territorial and provincial authorities. The 
sisters also found the Company’s preference for 
residential schooling to be reasonable in terms of the 
constraints of their own regulations. Their rule 
would not have allowed a sister to live alone in the 
camps or to conduct a day school in a settlement 
unless there was a local community of the 
congregation. 

The Hudson’s Bay monopoly was over by the 
time the sisters arrived in Fort Chipewyan in 1874, 
but the Company’s Native schooling policies were 
still generally held in the North because they seemed 
appropriate for settlements like Fort Chipewyan. 
Although officials in the Department of Indian 
Affairs also favoured residential schools, they 
viewed them primarily as agricultural training 
institutions for the reserve system. The Department’s 
schooling policies were therefore of little benefit to 
the non-reserve, non-agricultural areas of the North. 
As Alberta’s schooling policies were based on a 
system of school boards elected by local rate payers, 
they were similarly unhelpful in places like Fort 
Chipewyan. The positive side to this state-of-affairs 
was that the missionaries and their clients were able 
to work out a reasonably effective schooling 
arrangement pretty much on their own. 

As has been shown the schooling program at 
Holy Angels was largely compatible with the 
religious, cultural and linguistic preferences of some 
Native people of the area. One can therefore disagree 
with those who suggest the Grey Nuns were solely 
given to teaching “European domesticity” (Fisher 
1981: 38; McCormack 1984: 361). These same 
observers, however, in their analyses of the social 
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and economic changes that occurred in the Fort 
Chipewyan area during the historic period raise 
compelling questions about the long-term 
implications and appropriateness of Holy Angels’ 
educational program. These questions together with 
others that have arisen in the study will be addressed 
as fully as possible in the paper’s next draft. 
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Introduction 

The research in which I am involved as a 
recipient of an Alberta Culture/Boreal Institute Fort 
Chipewyan/Fort Vermilion Bicentennial Research 
Grant is directed at examining aspects of the current 
controversy between wildlife managers and Native 
subsistence users in the Canadian North over the 
rights to manage wildlife resources. The basic 
question in this particular controversy is: in wildlife 
management, what is the most effective structuring 
of input from, on the one hand, the local users and, 
on the other hand, the manager from the central 
office? The current research project uses data on 
wildlife management from Wood Buffalo National 
Park to examine certain aspects of this topic. 

This paper specifically focuses on the 
development of a literary tradition which establishes 
and perpetuates the image of Native wildlife users as 
“non-conservers,” an image which serves to justify 
to Euro-Canadian wildlife managers the role of these 
wildlife users in the management system. I call this 
a literary tradition in that the main sources are 
published ones and in that these sources have been 
cited over the years in other reports dealing with 
wildlife management in the Wood Buffalo area. 
These sources and the image which they present of 
the Native hunter/trapper have, in a very real sense, 
become part of the heritage of managerial knowledge. 


The Role of the Wildlife-User in the Euro- 
Canadian Management System 

It is perhaps a truism that Euro-Canadian 
wildlife management involves exerting control not 
so much over the actual animal species as over the 
people who use that species. In part, this is a matter 
of which strategy is effective. Managing the species 
itself can involve techniques to manage the habitat or 
to control disease, but of all the environmental 
factors influencing an animal population, the one 
humans feel most knowledgeable about manipulating 
is the human harvest of wildlife. In addition, there 
may be an ambivalence about juxtaposing concepts of 
“wildlife” and “management.” As one biologist 
remarked in reference to bison management in the 


park, exerting control over the bison is incongruent 
with the concept of wildlife (Fuller 1966: 44). How 
“wild” is the “wildlife” if it is constantly being 
handled? The corollary to this perspective is that 
exclusion of the user, as occurs in the case of bison in 
the park, is management enough. Native Canadian 
hunters/trappers would have quite a different 
perspective, of course, on the “wildness” of 
indigenous fauna and how both this perspective and 
the exclusion of users relate to “management.” 

In the Euro-Canadian management system, the 
user is controlled by limits placed on membership in 
the user class, on the material technology involved 
and on the labour invested in the harvesting activity. 
For instance, restrictions on license availability 
constrain membership in the groups of users; 
prohibitions on hunting with skidoos, planes, 
flashlights constrain the technology; and restrictions 
on the bag or the season constrain the labour 
invested. 

These constraints, in general, flow from a 
manager group down to a user group. The hierarchical 
structuring of manager (superordinate) and user 
(subordinate) in this system is in striking contrast to 
traditional Native Canadian wildlife management 
systems in which the users were the managers and 
provided their own restrictions on membership in the 
user group and on technology and labour input. The 
claim to superordinate status on the part of the 
Euro-Canadian manager is validated, in Euro- 
Canadian opinion, by a claim to superior knowledge 
based on either extensive training in the biological 
sciences or access to the advice of biologists. Game 
regulations presumably reflect this knowledge, as 
well as reflecting accommodations made for other 
competing uses of the game species. Control over 
knowledge was a source of prestige in traditional 
Native society, of course, but in this context, it 
contributes not to authoritarianism but to the 
education and development of all involved. In one 
well-worded description, Craik (1975: 461) depicts 
the role of the boss of the goose hunt among the 
James Bay Cree as one whose “suggestions heighten 
the group’s awareness of rationales for one or 
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another particular plan. In this way, the rationales 
are better formulated for evaluations by all.” 

The claim to superior knowledge by Euro- 
Canadian managers is supported by an assumption of 
scientific objectivity. In contrast, users are seen as 
being all too subjective. Individuals in a community 
are perceived as maximizing their own gain without 
regard for the common good (e.g. Hardin 1968). The 
user as “non-conserver” is a familiar theme in the 
management literature (Macpherson 1981), 
particularly recently as the management community 
attempts to rebut anthropological stereotypes of the 
Native hunter as the ideal conservationist. Part of 
the underpinning of the argument for Native hunters 
aS non-conservationists derives from relatively 
anecdotal sources. Published and subsequently cited 
in the literature to which the literate manager has 
extensive access, these anecdotes assume substance 
and validity over the years. They can contribute to 
the background that a manager brings to a problem 
situation, a background at which the user involved 
usually cannot even begin to guess. 


The “Jarvis Proof” 

In 1894 an amendment to the Territorial Game 
Ordinance of 1888 prohibited the hunting of the 
northern bison (Bison bison athabascae). In 1897 the 
North West Mounted Police made the first patrol 
into the Fort Smith area to make sure the laws 
concerning bison and other matters were being 
obeyed. Subsequent patrols were made, but by 1907, 
the conclusion had been reached that the growth of 
the bison herds was disappointingly slow. Some 
opinion had been garnered that this lack of increase 
was due to wolf predation. 

Major A.M. Jarvis was sent to investigate this 
matter in the summer of 1907. The purpose of his 
patrol was to report on the conditions of the bison 
and to make recommendations concerning the need to 
establish police posts in the area in addition to the 
one already established at Fort Chipewyan. Jarvis’ 
conclusion was that the local people of Fort 
Fitzgerald, the major settlement, were responsible 
for the slow increase of the bison population. These 
conclusions are found in the “Report of Inspector 
A.M. Jarvis, C.M.G., on Wood Buffalo in the 
Mackenzie River District,” published in the report 
of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police (RNWMP) 
included in the Sessional Papers of 1908 (Jarvis 
1908). Jarvis’ opinions were supported and reiterated 
by his travelling companion, the noted naturalist 
E.T. Seton, and included in Seton’s travel book, The 
Arctic Prairies (1911). So, both Jarvis’ report and 
Seton’s book act as sources of this literary tradition. 

In considering the different facets of Jarvis’ 
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arguments in support of his conclusion, it is 
necessary to stress at the onset that none of his 
arguments was based on statistics. No numerical data 
were presented to support his contentions that a) 
bison were not increasing, b) wolves were not 
killing the bison, or c) local people were killing the 
bison. 

In 1897, there was no precise idea of the number 
of bison in the area. Report varied from 100 to 500. 
In 1907, there was equally little information about 
the number of bison in the area. Jarvis’ patrols did 
nothing to improve this state of knowledge. The 
patrols performed by Jarvis with Seton and the 
naturalist, Preble, included one trip in which they 
travelled three days west from Fort Fitzgerald into 
the bison summer habitat on the uplands of the 
Alberta Plateau, and two patrols aimed at the 
Nyarling River area, but which ended before they 
reached their goal. Neither of these latter two trips 
penetrated the “buffalo country,” as Jarvis termed 
it. On the first patrol, 33 bison were seen, one 
possible wolf and some old wolf sign. On the last 
two patrols, neither bison nor wolves were observed. 

In reference to the assertion that the Fort 
Fitzgerald people must be responsible for the so- 
called slow increase in the bison herds, there was 
equally little statistical backing. Several convictions 
for bison poaching had occurred since 1897, but this 
small number did not indicate much one way or 
another, particularly since the nearest constable was 
in Fort Chipewyan. 

In the absence of direct evidence, Jarvis’ 
arguments turned on a number of indirect sources. It 
is obvious that his suspicions were aroused before he 
ever reached the “Fitz-Smith” area and the “buffalo 
country.” In his report, at the point where he is 
describing the departure from Fort Chipewyan, Jarvis 
stated that: 


rumours that the wolves were destroying the 

buffalo were current everywhere. Some went so 

far as to say that these wolves were a new and 

larger race come in from the Barren Grounds, 

to prey on them. Such rumors were repeated at 

every point in much the same words, without 

any details. This aroused my suspicions [Jarvis - 
1908: 122}. 


Seton’s account (1911: 38-39) also made reference to 
this rumour but portrayed an increasing exaggeration 
of wolf size and daring in the stories heard as he, 
Jarvis and Preble, travelled closer to the buffalo 
country. 

There were two aspects to this rumour that 
seemed to alert Jarvis. First, he found it unbelievable 
that a larger sub-species of wolf had entered the area 


from the country to the east of the Slave River and 
was preying on the bison. This particular 
phenomenon was not noted or considered for 
validation within the Euro-Canadian scientific 
tradition until the 1940s (Soper 1945: 22). Secondly, 
the repetition of the same story without any 
corroborating details obviously raised the idea of 
conspiracy in Jarvis’ mind. 

Jarvis’ initial suspicions were reinforced by the 
reluctance of Fort Fitzgerald people to act as guides. 
According to Seton (1911: 39), even before the three 
men set out on their first patrol with their well- 
paid guide, Jarvis had concluded that the local 
leading men who had refused the work were indeed 
the wolves “playing havoc with the Buffalo.” 

Jarvis offered additional indirect evidence in his 
report: the local people were in possession of 
pemmican which was neither moose nor caribou. 
Therefore, it must be buffalo. Moose was abundant, 
but little trade was being done in mooseskins. Thus, 
moose were not being fully utilized, because hunters 
were taking bison. Wolf skins were being presented 
for bounty, but it was possible that some of the 
skins were being brought in from outside the bounty 
area. Therefore, wolves were not necessarily all that 
abundant. 

In his Appendix B on the bison, Seton (1911: 
319) made reference to a trader in Fort Resolution 
who hinted that people were taking bison, and he 
cited a number of instances of bison hunting in the 
previous seven years. His conclusions in the 
Appendix were a little less colourfully phrased than 
in the main text, and he showed some sympathy for 
the Native people in having this law thrust upon 
them. He concluded, though, that the bison were not 
increasing “partly because the Wolves kill a few 
calves every winter, and chiefly because the Indian 
pursue them regularly for food” (Seton 1911: 320). 

Seton recommended that the local people be 
given some compensation for the loss of bison as a 
resource (ibid). Jarvis recommended more patrols to 
ascertain the exact number of bison, resident 
guardians to protect the bison from the local 
poachers, and imprisonment without the option of a 
fine as the penalty for a conviction for poaching. He 
also suggested that a national park was a possible 
option. 

In sharp contrast with Seton’s and Jarvis’ 
analysis are the remarks offered by Superintendent 
Routledge in the following year of 1908 and by 
RNWMP officers in 1908 and 1909. Although 
Routledge did not overtly criticize Jarvis’ analysis, 
his report addressed directly a number of the points 
which Jarvis raised. 

Routledge’s patrol took him into the Nyarling 
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River area. On the basis of tracks and sightings, he 
concluded that wolves were numerous in the general 
area. He also noted that, given the sightings of 
animals, the tracks were not as numerous as he 
expected. He suggested (1909: 131) that “the absence 
of tracks ... is explained by the fact that they [the 
wolves] travel on the hard, well beaten trail made by 
the buffalo, and consequently, leave no impression.” 
Routledge surmised that this abundance of wolves 
undoubtedly constituted a danger to the small bison 
herd. His conclusions concerning the number and the 
impact of the wolves were supported by the reports 
of subsequent patrols in 1908 and 1909, which made 
reference to wolves stampeding bison (Mellors 
1910) and to piles of wolf dung full of buffalo hair 
and bone chips (Mellors 1910: 188; Johnson 1910: 
189). 

One factor which influenced the contrast 
between these analyses and the conclusions of Jarvis 
and Seton was seasonality. Jarvis’ patrols were made 
in the summer when the bison herds were dispersed 
and most distant from the settlements of the Slave 
River. The patrols of Routledge, Mellor and Johnson 
were made in winter, when not only were the bison 
and the wolves more easily tracked, but also the 
bison were concentrated in the wintering grounds 
Closer to the river. In addition, local guides were 
more readily available in the winter once the usual 
summer employment of freighting on the portage 
was no longer a constraint. 

A second point that Routledge addressed was the 
question of whether the local people were hunting 
the bison. He (1909: 132) noted that he was unable 
to “obtain evidence of the Indians at Fort Fitzgerald 
and Smith having killed buffalo during the past two 
years and that they had done so during the years 
immediately preceding that period was a matter of 
suspicion only.” 

Routledge recommended that a Dominion reserve 
for buffalo be established with an indefinite closed 
season for bison, and hunting and trapping of other 
animals to be allowed by permit only. 

In summary, two analyses by two different sets 
of authors in consecutive years arrived at very 
different conclusions concerning the abundance of 
wolves and the impact of wolf predation and human 
predation respectively on bison herds. 


The Evolution of a Literary Tradition 

It is not the point of this paper to argue that 
wolf predation rather than human predation was 
adversely affecting bison population in the early 
1900s. It is certainly not the point to argue that 
Native peoples never hunted bison after the passing 
of the law, nor is its purpose to examine any part of 
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that wolf versus human hunter debate which 
continues so unproductively to the present time. The 
point is simply to indicate some of the implications 
of the fact that, despite the lack of evidence to 
support Jarvis’ “proof” and despite Routledge’s 
speedy refutation of parts of Jarvis’ argument, it is 
Jarvis’ image of the local hunter as the “non- 
conserver” which has been acknowledged and passed 
down in the literary tradition. 

Let us look now at a number of instances in 
which Jarvis’ and Seton’s analysis have been cited in 
the literature and the intent of the citation. The first 
reference to be discussed is the 1926 “Statement as to 
the Need for Eliminating Indians as well as other 
Hunters and Trappers from the Wood Buffalo Park” 
(Public Archives of Canada RG85). The author of the 
memo was not identified, but there are certain 
indications that it was O.D. Finnie, Director of the 
North West Territories and Yukon Branch, the 
section of the Department of the Interior which had 
responsibility for the park. This memorandum states 
that the permission given to the local Treaty Indian 
peoples to hunt and trap in the park was a temporary 
matter only and that in large part, it was a test of 
whether people would hunt and trap according to 
park regulations. It was the author’s contention that 
the people were breaking the regulations. Most of 
the evidence actually discussed in the memorandum 
was indirect; for example, Indian people had been 
uncooperative with the warden, and families had 
moved into the Peace Point area to live permanently. 
Among the indirect evidence cited was the opinion of 
Jarvis and Seton: “in the past authorities such as 
Emest T. Seton and officials, such as Major Jarvis of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, have reported 
that there is little doubt but that the Indians do kill 
the buffalo” (ibid.). 

As a consequence of the “proof” that local 
Treaty Indian people were consistently breaking the 
law, the memorandum recommended that they should 
be relocated north of Great Slave Lake. In this 
particular case, then, the Jarvis “proof” is used by a 
senior official in the government to bolster a radical 
policy suggestion. Subsequent uses of this citation 
were less drastic. 

A second citation occurred in Raup’s (1933) 
comprehensive review of the early historical reports 
on the bison in the Fort Smith area, which prefaced 
his work in the range conditions of the wood 
buffalo. Raup (1933: 14) noted that “Seton and 
Jarvis showed that the main causes for slow increases 
in the herds were not wolves, but Indian poachers.” 
Although Raup reviewed Superintendent Routledge’s 
report and those of the subsequent mounted police 
patrols, he did not refer to their evidence, which 
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refuted Seton’s and Jarvis’ “proof.” 

In fact, Raup extrapolated from this “proof” to 
argue for a general guideline regarding the use of 
information from local users. Since local users did 
not see the game laws as in their interests, all 
information on wildlife that they provided was 
suspect because it was directed towards 
circumventing the law, or so Raup (1933: 8) argued. 
Such information was prone to “flagrant 
misrepresentation,” as in the case of local references 
to the impact of wolves on the buffalo. 

Citing Raup (1933) as its source, a review in 
1976 of bison management in Wood Buffalo National 
Park by a Park Superintendent (Mitchell 1976: B4) 
noted once again that “Jarvis and Seton also showed 
that the main causes for slow increases in the bison 
population following protection in 1897 were not 
wolves as had been believed but were poachers.” 

In marked contrast, a major review of wood 
bison history and management in the intervening 
period (Soper 1941) does not refer to the “proof” at 
all. In the 1940s, the park area was experiencing a 
rise in the wolf population and new data were being 
developed about the cyclicity of wolf numbers. 
Indeed, Soper (1945) discussed the possibility of a 
pan-subarctic rise in wolf populations in 1880 and 
again in 1900-1908. This latter period, of course, 
included the year of Jarvis’ work. 

Similarly, the citations of the Jarvis “proof” in 
the 1980s are made in the context of research 
explicitly aimed at evaluating wolf predation on 
bison. One study on the impact of wolves on bison in 
the Slave River Lowlands (Van Camp 1987: 25) 
cites, as one possible opinion, Seton’s contention that 
“overhunting rather than wolf predation was the 
cause for the virtual absence of bison from suitable 
habitat” in the area. A second study on the 
interaction of wolves and bison in the Darough- 
Murdock Creeks area of Wood Buffalo National Park 
(Oosenbrug and Carbyn 1985: 9) refers to Seton’s 
observations as documenting for the first time the 
association of wolves and bison in the park. 
Oosenbrug and Carbyn (1985: 99) also comment on 
the apparent acceptance by a number of biologists of 
the idea that wolves in large groups will migrate 
long distances with caribou herds. This phenomenon 
is one possible basis of the original explanations by 
“Fitz-Smith” people of the rise in wolf numbers on 
the west side of the Slave River. Barren ground 
wolves were believed to have crossed the Slave 
River, as mentioned above. They may have done so by 
following barren ground caribou. 

These citations of Jarvis’ and Seton’s “proof,” 
then, fall into two streams: those which accept the 
“proof” and thus promote the concept of local users 


as non-conservers and, in the case of Raup (1933), as’ 
strongly biased sources of information on wildlife; 
and those which, primarily concerned with wolf- 
bison interaction, handle the citation more 
objectively as one possible opinion but do not 
evaluate it in detail. 


Conclusions 

In conclusion, Jarvis’ findings that local hunting 
activities were depressing the growth of bison 
populations appear to have been greatly biased by a 
lack of statistical data and by the frustrations of 
working within a cross-cultural situation. The 
seasonality of his patrols contributed to these 
factors. Particularly daunting is the possibility that 
Jarvis was actually investigating a false problem: the 
“Fitz-Smith” bison populations may have been 
increasing as quickly as could be expected in the early 
1900s. We simply do not know. While the current 
citations of Jarvis and Seton happily tend to be more 
objective, these works are not involved with a 
detailed evaluation of Jarvis’ “proof.” Rooting out 
certain misconceptions yet remains. 

Earlier I suggested that the subordinate position 
of the user in the Euro-Canadian management system 
is argued to be validated by the related claims that 
users are non-conservers and that managers have 
access to superior, that is, scientific, knowledge. In 
this specific case, a claim that users are non- 
conservers is basic to the “proof,” albeit 
undemonstrable. In addition, it is stated that since 
local people are non-conservers and have no sympathy 
with conservation programs, the knowledge which 
they offered as information to conservation experts 
is suspect. It is ironic that information offered as to 
the migration of barren ground wolves would be 
considered “flagrant misrepresentation” in the 
literature for 1900-1933, become a possibility by the 
1940s, and be generally accepted, although still 
largely unanalyzed, in the 1970s-1980s. Obviously, 
all explanations need to be evaluated, not just 
simply rejected or accepted. This guideline applies 
equally to explanations offered by scientists and 
resource users alike. Any claim to superior 
knowledge is one which must be constantly tested. 

To return, finally, to the concept of a literary 
tradition, one cannot underestimate the role of “the 
literature” as a source of knowledge in the Euro- 
Canadian education system. People use the 
information transmitted through literature to fill 
gaps in their professional experience. “The 
literature,” of course, does not simply represent 
“potted experience.” It represents viewpoints and 
biases and must be assessed in light of these. While 
it may be a rather obvious point that scholarly work 
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must evaluate its sources, we can identify from this 
particular example of the Jarvis “proof” at least 
two factors which may inhibit this evaluation: the 
passage of time and the interdisciplinarian setting. 
(Wildlife management may be considered an 
interdisciplinarian study since it involves both social 
policy and animal ecology work.) These two factors 
have one common consequence: they increase the 
likelihood that the researcher is unfamiliar with 
some aspect of the situation. Thus, it becomes more 
difficult to assess statements about the situation. It 
is much easier for wildlife managers to refer to an 
established literary tradition about users to justify 
certain actions than to have to analyze what is going 
on in a particular management system, especially if 
the system has multicultural aspects. Such literary 
traditions can become very powerful models, indeed. 
It requires explicit examination and analysis to 
defuse the impact which such models have on the 
contemporary balancing of user and manager roles in 
wildlife management. 
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Synopsis 


The conference began with a plenary session in 
which speakers provided broad frameworks which 
they hoped would be useful in setting the stage for 
historical discussions of a more localized nature. The 
remainder of the conference consisted of concurrent 
sessions, due to the large number of topics considered 
for two very different communities. However, 
participants were again brought together at the 


conclusion of the conference for a closing plenary 
session. Three speakers discussed conference 
highlights: Dr. Patricia McCormack, for the Fort 
Chipewyan sessions, Ms. Theresa Ferguson, for the 
Fort Vermilion sessions, and Dr. Milton Freeman, 
for the conference as a whole. Dr. Geoff Ironside 
chaired this session and added a few comments about 
the conference as an exercise and an accomplishment. 


Conference Overview 


R.G. Ironside, Chair 


Professor, Department of Geography, University of Alberta 


Dr. Geoffrey Ironside is a Professor of Geography at the University of Alberta with regional development and 
northern research interests. He has served on the Advisory Board of the Boreal Institute for Northern Studies. 


We have some speakers with us now to make 
some initial observations about the conference. It is 
rather a difficult task because, perhaps, one needs 
some time to reflect on the intensity of the last two 
days. Dr. Patricia McCormack will present some 
observations from the Fort Chipewyan point of 
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view; Theresa Ferguson will do so from the 
perspective of Fort Vermilion; Dr. Milton Freeman, 
who is our Henry Marshall Tory Professor in 
Anthropology and a Senior Research Scholar at the 
Boreal Institute for Northern Studies, will make 
some overall concluding observations. 


Fort Chipewyan Sessions 


Patricia A. McCormack 
Curator of Ethnology, Provincial Museum of Alberta 


Dr. Patricia McCormack first went to Fort Chipewyan in 1968, and for the past 21 years she has visited the 
community and undertaken ethnohistoric studies of the region. Her Ph.D. thesis focused on the transformation of 
land uses and impacts on Native residents as Canadian and provincial governments expanded their regulatory 
activities in the region. Most recently, she developed Northwind Dreaming, a major exhibit and catalogue about 
Fort Chipewyan at the Provincial Museum of Alberta to commemorate its biecentennial anniversary. 


Often, I have wished for a time machine to be 
able to go back a century and actually see and talk to 
the people whose artifacts I have been studying and 
whose history I have been trying to understand. One 
of the things that has emerged at his conference is a 
sense of the complexity of the history of Fort 
Chipewyan. It is useful to remember, when we talk 
about Fort Chipewyan’s bicentennial history as a 
history of permanent occupation for 200 years, that 
it means that the people living in Fort Chipewyan 
today are the direct descendents, in many families, of 
people who lived there or in the region 200 years or 
more. Thanks to the genealogical records that were 
kept by the Roman Catholic and Anglican missions 
and which were reconstructed even farther back into 
time by the priests, we can trace some families back 
nine generations, to the late 1700s. To have family 
ties of such duration and persistence lends a 
tremendous strength to the community. 

An anthropologist named Robert Lowie visited 
Fort Chipewyan in 1908. He described it as 
“polyglot and socially multi-faceted” (1959: 33). 
At that time there were only about 150 people 
resident in Fort Chipewyan itself. It was much more 
a village than it is today. One group of people who 
lived in Fort Chipewyan were Roman Catholic 
missionaries: Oblate priests from France and 
Belgium, Oblate lay brothers from Quebec, and Grey 
Nuns from Quebec. A second group of people were 
the fur traders, the Anglican missionaries, and 
various government agents. Finally, there were 
Métis living in Fort Chipewyan who worked for the 
“outsiders” resident locally. All the Chipewyan and 
Cree Indians, and some of the Métis, lived in the 
bush. While they travelled during the year to hunt, 
fish, and trap, they were hardly nomadic, but had 
well-defined traditional land use areas and winter 
settlements in which they lived in log cabins. All 
these peoples, who have contributed to the 
population of Fort Chipewyan in the past and in the 
present, have been represented at this conference. 

There is a set of traditional values in Fort 
Chipewyan which people expect to persist and to 


fuel the developments that will happen in Fort 
Chipewyan in the third century of its existence. They 
were expressed in the papers which we heard at this 
conference. 

First, many people believe in the value of the 
traditional subsistence economy. Several speakers 
referred to their former or current involvement in 
this economic sector. At the beginning of the 
conference, Michael Asch had addressed the future of 
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communities. In Fort Chipewyan, many people 
believe that it will and should continue to be 
important, and they are looking actively for ways to 
ensure that this will happen. 

Second, at the same time, residents are 
resourceful and flexible. There is no shortage of 
efforts in Fort Chipewyan to find new ways to 
provide and enhance the local cash economy. Jerome 
Slavik and many community members discussed the 
activities of the two Indian bands and the Métis 
Local in developing local tourist and administrative 
facilities, a granite quarry, an expanded fish plant, 
and other local productive enterprises. People of the 
community are creative: if one solution to a problem 
does not work, they will explore other channels. If 
they have a solution they believe is the correct one, 
they will persist in exploring it and pushing for it. 

Third, residents want to ensure local control 
Over activities which affect their community and 
personal control over their own lives. They want 
control over their own education; they want to be 
involved in setting regulations and strategies for 
hunting, trapping, and fishing; they want to be able 
to control economic development in Fort Chipewyan. 
In other words, they want more than simple 
economic growth. They are looking instead for 
genuine development of all their human and physical 
resources so that in the next century, Fort 
Chipewyan will be a community where their children 
will want to stay, and be able to stay. 

The shape of this conference represents an effort 
at collaboration by community residents, academics, 
and representatives of the public and private sectors 
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in the scholarly process of creating the history of 
Fort Chipewyan and Fort Vermilion. Indeed, it may 
be viewed as an effort to redefine what a scholarly 
endeavor can mean. The people of Fort Chipewyan 
and other northern communities who are studied by 
people from elsewhere often feel that they are 
alienated from the very history of which they have 
been the centre. It is others who tell their story and 
select the information that is important. By drawing 
together the different people who have been involved 
with each community, this conference has allowed 
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local residents to share with “outsiders” their 
understandings of their history, their expectations 
for their future, and their concerns about problems 
which they may encounter. I hope that this 
conference will inspire the people of Fort Chipewyan 
to hold their own conferences and write their own 
histories, both to regain the local control which 
many feel they have lost over this most critical 
aspect of their communities and to record for their 
descendents the stories of their lives. 


Fort Vermilion Sessions 


Theresa A. Ferguson 
Instructor/Tutor, Athabasca University 


Ms. Theresa Ferguson completed her M.A. degree on the traditional Native use of fire in the Fort Vermilion 
region. Her current research interests include Native environmental management systems and social history in 
northern Alberta. Theresa has lived in Fort Vermilion and worked for the Fort Vermilion Tribal Council. 


When Pat McCormack first called me about this 
conference she told me that the sessions would be 
Structured so that speakers from the _ local 
community, the academic community, and the public 
and private sector would be presenting their views on 
roughly the same topics. Since everyone experiences 
the gap among these roles, I was quite happy to see 
that all these roles were going to be represented 
within sessions. Even so, I was unprepared for the 
extent to which the need to strike a balance among 
these groups would be underlined in the papers 
presented and the opinions offered at the Fort 
Vermilion sessions. 

For example, one of the very first papers given 
by Dr. Martin Magne, in the Fort Vermilion 
prehistory session (Session 2), made this point very 
strongly. Dr. Magne outlined the history of the 
Alberta Historical Resources Act, which defines 
archaeological and historical sites and objects as a 
public resource and part of the public’s heritage. In 
protecting this resource, the government has placed 
rigorous restrictions on which persons can 
legitimately work with these sites and objects, in 
particular with regard to survey and excavation of 
sites. There is a practical reason for this, of course, 
because an excavated site is a destroyed site, one that 
is lost forever. But, the end result, as Dr. Magne 
pointed out, is that the public, for whose benefit all 
of this is being done, is held at arm’s length from 
these resources. The public becomes a passive audience 
for interpretation; it plays only a small role in the 
process of arriving at that interpretation. 

This theme about the relationship between local 
community goals and the government was continued 
in papers given by residents in Session 4, on the 
evolving roles of government. Mr. Eugene Dextrase 
spoke of the pre-World War Two period, when the 
basics of community development and education were 
provided by community effort and financial resources 
of the people themselves. Local people decided what 
it was that they wanted and how their particular 
need should actually be fulfilled. In this period, the 
government contributed very little to these 
community needs. 

In contrast, in a contemporary situation, the 


government provides, but the government also 
constrains. The community is dependent on the 
government for certain resources, particularly money 
and expertise, and they are also dependent in terms of 
decision-making in the sense that they have 
experienced a loss of autonomy, a loss of ability to 
define their own goals and to meet them in their own 
way. These points were further expanded by Mr. 
Fred Didzena in his presentation on government 
programs for Indian bands. Since registered Indian 
people are defined as wards of the state, the process 
that creates dependency is carried out to an extreme. 
Mr. Didzena was able to provide some good 
examples of the way in which community initiatives 
are actually frustrated by government, rather than 
being facilitated or enhanced by government. Both 
speakers referred to the psychological affects of this 
dependency: it becomes a vicious circle in which loss 
of autonomy creates apathy, and then apathy permits 
dependency. What was interesting about the positions 
of these speakers in this session is that it was clear 
that in the eyes of those speakers, both communities 
suffered to varying extents from exactly the same 
process. Often reserve communities see themselves as 
being radically different from non-reserve commu- 
nities because of historical and other factors. These 
speakers’ presentations showed that the difference is 
one of degree not of kind. It suggests that members 
of non-reserve communities may wish to pay 
particular attention to the processes by which 
aboriginal peoples are trying to achieve self- 
government. This process is not irrelevant to non- 
Indians, nor is it a process which is relevant only in 
the sense that it 1s perceived as somehow taking away 
resources that belong to non-Indians. The process of 
restructuring relations between government and the 
community can aid all communities to achieve their 
own particular goals and to work out processes 
which they feel allow them to contribute their 
values to the end product. 

In later sessions, the brighter side of community 
life made more of an appearance, with presentations 
on local economic development. It was unfortunate 
that a number of speakers were absent. However, the 
papers which were given were excellent presentations 
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on agricultural development in the area. These papers 
provided insight into the economic goals of the 
specific community and outlined some of the 
strategies these communities have used to achieve 


some of those goals. A discussion of community. 


organizations in Fort Vermilion by Noreen McAteer 
(Session 6A) shows clearly how certain local goals 
are being met. The Board of Trade plays a strong role 
in negotiating with the provincial government for 
local improvements, and there are other community 
organizations which provide services to the youth and 
the elderly and which deal with events either tragic 
or happy that involve the entire community. There 
are strong Community initiatives in Fort Vermilion 
and La Crete in regard to education and health care. 
The importance of religious beliefs in sustaining 
community life was emphasized in papers on the 
Mennonite community and in a paper by Patrick 
Moore on the Tea Dance of the Slave, Beaver, 
Chipewyan, and Cree peoples of northern Alberta. 
The presentations in these sessions present a positive 
picture of life within the community and what the 
community itself can do to achieve its goals. 

I want to return to the three groups of speakers 
involved: government, the local community, and the 
academic community. In these sessions, the academics 
seem to serve primarily as the conveyers of 
information of one sort or another. While this is a 
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positive act, the academic community also needs to 
heed Michael Asch’s presentation about modern 
economic systems in the north. Agricultural lands 
are not unproductive, simply because they are found 
in the north. Hunting and trapping are not an 
outmoded way of life which is going to be phased 
out. The voice of the local community needs to be 
very strongly felt in the work of the social sciences. 
This is a goal that social scientists, perhaps the 
academic community at large, should be working 
towards. 

Finally, there was a strong historical theme 
throughout the conference. There were a number of 
historical reviews of events in the Fort Vermilion 
area emphasizing the regional context of local 
developmenf, and the multicultural heritages of the 
diverse population of the region. These provided 
ample testimony of the struggle and of the enduring 
spirit of people in the Fort Vermilion area to achieve 
the lives that they desire for themselves and for their 
children. A bicentennial celebration is a testimony to 
the past, but it is also a testimony to the future. It 
is obvious to me that Fort Vermilion people can 
look forward to the next 200 years with confidence 
in their ability to tackle the problems which still 
exist and to tackle the problems which most 
assuredly are going to arise in time. 


Conference Overview 


Milton Freeman 


Henry Marshall Tory Professor, University of Alberta 


Dr. Milton Freeman is well-known for his involvement in a range of investigations related to Arctic peoples and 


their traditional and modernizing societies. 


Unlike Pat McCormack and Theresa Ferguson, ] 
am totally new to the whole question of Fort Chip-: 
ewyan and Fort Vermilion, so my impressions are: 
very much those of an outsider. I would like to 
thank the organizers for this leap of faith andl 
invitation to speak, because this has been a very’ 
interesting conference to me insofar as most of the: 
information 1s new, since until now, my interests: 
have lain elsewhere. The amount of enthusiasm that: 
has been apparent in the sessions is noteworthy and! 
particularly the participation of people from the: 
communities who came down to Edmonton to share: 
their bicentennial activities with us here. I think that: 
that has resulted in a certain reality and a certain. 
immediacy of the situation in a way that Pat: 
mentioned, a continuity through people who one. 
knows have roots in these communities going back. 
much longer in some cases than 200 years. 

I want to make a few comments about history, 
because I have come to see it in a slightly different 
perspective because of this conference. Perhaps my 
Starting point, which many of you shared are the 
remarks that the Hon. Helen Hunley, the Governor- 
General of Alberta, made from the platform on the 
opening night of the Fort Chipewyan exhibit. She 
reminded us that human history is important and is 
not to be looked at narrowly. It should be looked at 
not just in relation to what has gone on before it, 
but also in terms of the contribution it makes to 
future generations so that it projects out in front of 
us, rather than being only a rearview mirror activity. 
It is, after all, part of the endowment we are duty- 
bound to record, to preserve, and to pass on to those 
who follow us. 

Neither should we be parochial when considering 
the history of a relatively small or remote commu- 
nity, for increasingly the significance of human his- 
tory is as a celebration of human achievement. For 
example, in Canada we have several world heritage 
sites: the Queen Charlotte Islands, the old walled of 
Quebec City, and here in Alberta, Head-Smashed-In 
Buffalo Jump and Wood Buffalo National Park. All 
these sites are recognized by the United Nations as 
being significant to all people of the world. In fact 
people regard them equally as remote as Fort 
Chipewyan or Fort Vermilion if they are living in 


Brisbane, Australia, for example. Remoteness or 
smallness are not factors, therefore, in considering 
their significance. Nor does the antiquity of those 
sites or their lack of antiquity have much bearing. 
Whereas Head-Smashed-In Buffalo Jump may repre- 
sent 10,000 years of human history, Quebec City is 
certainly quite young in terms of historical settle- 
ment. History is to be recorded and passed on to help 
ensure, among other things, appropriate recognition 
of the accomplishments of those who went before 
and blazed the trail, as it were. The record of this 
meeting and the record of other events being held in 
Fort Chipewyan and Fort Vermilion during this bi- 
centennial year all contribute to ensuring that due 
consideration is given to this responsibility to pass 
on a community’s history to future generations. We 
were reminded of this in Session 4 by Richard Price, 
who quoted the inscription which is on a plaque at 
Fort Chipewyan: “Our children are our future and 
we are the keepers of their trust.” This notion of re- 
sponsibility to those who come after us, is certainly 
something that gives a different perspective to the 
historical record and our appreciation of it. 

Much of this meeting here has been directed, 
understandably, to community concerns and 
accomplishments and thoughts about the future. The 
format of the meetings, with community residents 
speaking about their past achievements and their 
future hopes, has really contributed to the sense of 
reality, something that is missing from many 
meetings when researchers get together to discuss 
their ideas rather than realities. They speak usually 
to other researchers who have equally vague and 
unreal or abstract ideas. While everyone may have a 
good time, it may also be asked if the meeting does a 
lot of good in terms of improving peoples’ real-life 
Situations. Often, it does not, in any direct sense, but 
one nevertheless justifies the exercise in terms that 
something good may come out of it. This meeting has 
been different, at least in regard to ensuring that a 
wide range of people have come together to talk 
about common interests and common concerns. 
Perhaps it has resulted in an improvement in the 
Overall level of understanding, which is an 
appropriate starting point for making practical 
advances, 
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My own familiarity with the north is with areas 
further to the north, in the Territories. Many of my 
thoughts, therefore, are similar to those that 
Michael Asch expounded at the outset. I should 
mention that we have both followed developments in 
northern Canada for several years, and we both share 
a sense of encouragement in the nature of events that 
are taking place there at this time. The topic of 
economic development, is a big theme everywhere in 
the north and it has been a theme in several sessions 
that I have attended here. It is often abbreviated as 
just “development” or “northern development.” I 
think it is very wrong to think of development in 
terms of industrial development or the number of 
new wage-earning jobs created or the usual statistical 
measures that politicians or planners speak about. 
Development concerns human lives. It deals with 
very subjective considerations — very personal 
considerations — about ensuring a better life, a more 
secure and satisfying existence. Though creating more 
jobs may contribute to this improvement, it will not 
ensure it, nor can it be used as an accurate measure 
for that hope for improvement. What development 
should aim for is an increase in the range of choices 
that a person has available, in order to overcome the 
restrictions (real or imagined) that stand in the way 
of a better life or a more secure or contented com- 
munity. It is about living a good life. For some 
people, that may be the very opposite of having a 
permanent, well-paying, and perhaps uninteresting 
job. If plans for the future result in the loss of 
opportunities for people to find satisfaction or 
personal fulfillment, then what has resulted is not 
development, but anti-development. 

We can recall here the consultant’s report that 
Michael Asch also cited. It was a report written for 
a pipeline company regarding environmental or 
economic disruptions affecting traditional activities. 
This report reminded us that there may be no 
meaningful way to compensate northerners for 
hunting, fishing, and trapping lifestyles damaged or 
lost, because there are no real substitutes for many 
of the benefits that this way of life brings to people. 
Let me quickly say that I am not glorifying for any 
romantic reasons the hard life that many have lived 
on the land. It can be a hard life, and sometimes it 
exacted a cruel cost in human lives and well-being. I 
recognize that. I also realize that all the insecurity 
and hardship of life on the land, even 25 years ago 
for some people, is not what is being spoken of 
because of today’s technology and level of economic 
affluence. When people talk about hunting or 
trapping it does not entail much of the hardship of 
the past, although it still is a demanding way of life. 
Times change, and with those changes have come 
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many improvements in the lives of hunters and 
trappers in the north today. In the Territories and in 
northern Quebec, a relatively small level of financial 
support has resulted in far more harvesting of 
renewable resources, far more people who choose to 
spend part of their time doing those activities or 
returning to those activities than existed in the 
immediate past in the absence of those subsidies. The 
Northwest Territories government has been active in 
this field, and so have Native organizations, 
following the land claims agreement in northern 
Quebec. These support programs result in more 
healthy food being eaten and a consequent reduction 
of social and economic problems in the communities. 
Not only that, they result in a wholly rational use 
of local resources and circulation of economic bene- 
fits within the communities and within the local 
region, rather than the export of the limited 
economic resources due to imports of expensive foods 
from the south. 

The northern industrial economy is heavily 
subsidized. A four billion dollar subsidy was 
announced today in connection with expanding the 
oilsands plant. That four billion dollar subsidy is on 
top of what has gone before. In addition, we have the 
continuing cost of monitoring the environmental 
consequences on the surrounding rivers, lakes, and 
lands which will be impacted by on-going and future 
oilsands developments in the years ahead. Subsidy or 
transfer payments are part of the complex economic 
environment in which we live today. None of this is 
said to argue against industrial activity in the north. 
My starting point, you will remember, is that 
development means increasing the range of 
opportunities available to people. That is why 
education is important. It will not, in itself, lead to 
a job; there are many well-educated people who have 
problems finding the jobs they want. It does increase 
the range of possibilities that a person may pursue 
and therefore serves as a good investment for the 
long term. Chief Rita Marten put it so very well. 
She said that we need to utilize the best of all 
systems available to us, the European system and the 
Native Canadian system. And from all that I have 
heard at this conference, the people whose 
bicentennial we are celebrating here these last few 
days have followed that path successfully, although 
not without their share of problems. We have been 
reminded by the presence of people from the north 
that it is indeed the real world that we have been 
discussing. 

Another point that Chief Marten mentioned, and 
indeed stressed, is the importance of continuing to 
respect the cultural values of the past. We would be 
well-advised to remember the words of an Inuk 


shaman, who in the 1920s told the great Danish 
Greenlandic explorer and anthropologist Knud 
Rasmusson, “All true wisdom is to be found far 
from the dwellings of men in the great solitudes and 
can only be obtained through suffering and great 
hardship. Suffering and hardship are the only things 
that can open the minds of men to that which is 
hidden from their fellows.” It is, therefore, with a 
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sense of gratitude as well as humility, that we 
should respectfully commemorate the lives of the 
people who have occupied the Fort Chipewyan and 
Fort Vermilion region for perhaps longer than the 
200 years they are celebrating, for these 
accomplishments are truly the solid foundation upon 
which the progressive advances of these very precious 
communities will assuredly be made. 
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R.G. Ironside 


Thank you very much Milton for those 
insightful comments. You put much of the 
conference into context. This conference has been 
somewhat an experiment, certainly in format. There 
have been conferences in the North that have included 
Native and other northern residents as participants, 
as well as those from elsewhere in Canada. But there 
have not been many conferences in the south like this 
one. The reality of place is important. The residents 
of Fort Chipewyan and Fort Vermilion have 
communicated that reality to us not only through 
photographic images of their settlements but also by 
those created through their perceptions and attitudes, 
their stories, their values and their beliefs. 
Ultimately it would have been nice to have held the 
conference in a northern setting, though logistics 
weighed against that idea. Henceforth, in developing 
conferences dealing with northern circumstances and 
northern peoples, I think we always will have to 
consider a format which involves the northern 
residents themselves. After all, they are the people 
who provide the information sought by those who 
interact with them, for health reasons, for education 
reasons, for economic development reasons. 
Essentially, they are the interpreters of their 
communities’ lives and histories, suffer from 
problems and search for solutions. If “outsiders” are 
to help them with their problems, it is with them 
that dialogues need to be initiated. 

The story of this conference as told in the 
Conference Proceedings by northern residents, in 
association with academics and members of the public 
and private sectors, will reach a wide audience. I 
hope that the information which the Proceedings 
will contain will be used by individuals in 
formulating decisions they take which affect 
northern areas and peoples. 

I think that one of the things that has impressed 
me strongly is the detailed knowledge which 
community members have about their economic 
activities, their resource base, their social conditions, 
about what they have suffered in their life 
experiences, about the potentials of the regions in 
which they are living. As Pat McCormack said, 
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“they have creative solutions.” You can find this 
knowledge world-wide in other less developed 
regions and countries; it has usually been discounted 
by “outsiders” seeking to assist. Today, local 
knowledge has become very important in the theory 
and practice of development. 

In the context of development we need to 
recognize that contemporary challenges facing 
northern Native and other residents of communities 
such as Fort Chipewyan and Fort Vermilion are some 
of the most momentous which they have ever faced. 
The recognition of their fundamental rights has 
resulted in land claim settlements and capital 
transfers. Yet no easy solutions to their problems 
result from even these government actions. We 
cannot expect northern people to become 
immediately adept at business in order to invest and 
maintain capital safely for future generations. 
Furthermore, in northern Alberta major forest 
resource developments, needed on the one hand for 
jobs in the North and diversification of the 
provincial economy, threaten the environment by 
potential pollution of rivers as well as by 
undermining the traditional trapping, hunting and 
fishing activities of northern residents. What this 
conference brings home is the need for prior 
discussion with northerners about potential resource 
development before it occurs. More importantly as a 
basic principle, it should be regarded as a 
responsibility by government and of us all, that 
people whose traditional culture is being changed by 
“outside” forces of a dominant culture, should have 
the possibility to follow traditional livelihoods and 
participate in new ones if they so wish. Their ability 
to freely choose between different options will do 
much to mitigate the massive impact on their lives 
from our White culture, such as in these two 
communities whose 200 year birthdays we are 
celebrating with this conference. 

On this note I would like to thank all the 
speakers, the participants and the support staff for 
their enthusiastic and valuable contributions to this 
successful conference. 
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Steering Committee 
Name and Phone 


BYRNE, Dr. W.J. (Chair) Assistant Deputy Minister 
427-3182 Historical Resources 
Alberta Culture 
Old St. Stephen’s College 
8820 — 112 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 


T6G 2P8 
FORTIER, Mr. J. Provincial Museum 
427-1727 Alberta Culture 


12845 — 102 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 


TSN OM6 
IVES, Dr. J. Archaeological Survey 
431-2300 Alberta Culture 

Old St. Stephen’s College 
PANNEKOEK, Dr. F. Historical Sites Services| 
427-2022 Alberta Culture 

Old St. Stephen’s College 
RASMUSSEN, Mr. M. Divisional Operations 
431-2306 Historical Division _ 


Alberta Culture 
Old St. Stephen’s College 


SPEIRS, Mr. B. Provincial Archives 

427-1750 Alberta Culture 
12845 — 102 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 


TSN OM6 
FISHER, Dr. A.D. Department of Anthropology 
492-3879 University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2H4 
HICKEY, Dr. C.G. Department of Anthropology 
492-5352 University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2H4 
MOHSEN, Dr. A.S.A. Boreal Institute for Northern Studies 
492-4512 University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2E9 
PARKER, Mr. J. Archives/University Collections 
492-5146 University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta _ 
T6G 2E2 | 
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Conference Committee 


McCORMACK, Dr. P. 
427-1743 


PYSZCZYK, Mr. H. 
431-2300 


TRACY, Mr. W.A. 
431-2342 


HOBART, Dr. C. 
492-3547 


IRONSIDE, Dr. G. (Chair) 
492-3564 


MacKINNON, Dr. C.S. 
492-3703 


MOHSEN, Dr. A.S.A. (ex-officio) 


492-4512 


MOORE, Ms. A. (resource person) 


492-4999 


BYRNE, Dr. W.J. (ex-officio) 


or delegate 
427-3182 


Research Committee 


BETKE, Dr. C. 
431-2339 


BYRNE, Dr. W.J. (ex-officio) 


or delegate 
427-3182 


FORSMAN, Mr. M. 
431-2325 
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Provincial Museum 
Alberta Culture 
12845 — 102 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 
TSN OM6 


Archaeological Survey 
Alberta Culture 
Old St. Stephen’s College 


Historic Sites Service 
Old St. Stephen’s College 


Department of Sociology 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2H4 


Department of Geography 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 

T6G 2H4 


Department of History 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2H4 


Boreal Institute for Northern Studies 
University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta 

T6G 2E9 


Boreal Institute for Northern Studies 
University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta 

T6G 2E9 


Assistant Deputy Minister 
Historical Resources 
Alberta Culture 

Old St. Stephen’s College 
University of Alberta 


Historic Sites Services 
Alberta Culture 
Old St. Stephen’s College 


Assistant Deputy Minister 
Historical Resources 
Alberta Culture 

Old St. Stephen’s College 


Archaeological Survey 
Alberta Culture 
Old St. Stephen’s College 


McCORMACK, Dr. P. 
427-1743 


FOSTER, Dr. J.E. 
492-3628 


MacKINNON, Dr. C.S. (Chair) 


492-3703 


MOHSEN, Dr. A.S.A. (ex-officio) 


492-4512 


MOORE, Ms. A. (resource person) 


492-4999 


VEEMAN, Dr. T. 
492-4407 


Planning Sub-Committee 


BETKE, Dr. C. 
431-2339 


MAGNE, Dr. M. 
431-2319 


McCORMACK, Dr. P. 
427-1743 


CASTERMAN, Father L. 
697-3602 


MOHSEN, Dr. A.S.A. (Chair) 
492-4512 
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Provincial Museum 
Alberta Culture 
12845 — 102 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 
TSN OM6 


Department of History 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2H4 


Department of History 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2H4 


Boreal Institute for Northern Studies 
University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta 

T6G 2E9 


Boreal Institute for Northern Studies 
University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta 

T6G 2E9 


Department of Rural Economy 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 

T6G 2H1 


Historic Sites Services 
Alberta Culture 

Old St. Stephen’s College 
8820 — 112 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 

T6G 2P8 


Archaeological Survey 
Alberta Culture 
Old St. Stephen’s College 


Provincial Museum 
Alberta Culture 
12845 — 102 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 
TSN OM6 


Fort Chipewyan Bicentennial 
Committee Representative 


~ P.O. Box 65 


Fort Chipewyan, Alberta 
TOP 1BO 


Boreal Institute for Northern Studies 
University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta 

T6G 2E9 
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PARKER, Mr. J. 


492-5146/5834 


PLUNZ, Ms. P. 
963-4983 
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Archives/University Collections 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 

T6G 2E2 


Fort Vermilion Bicentennial 
Committee Representative 
57 Cavanaugh Crescent 
Stony Plain, Alberta 

TOE 2G0 


Appendix 2 
Research Grants Awarded 


In conjunction with the Fort Chipewyan/Fort 
Vermilion Bicentennial Conference and the opening 
of a major exhibit on Fort Chipewyan at the 
museum, grants were awarded in 1987 to six 
applicants for research projects pertaining to the Fort 
Chipewyan and Fort Vermilion regions: 


Dr. R.J. Carney, Educational Foundations, “The 
Sisters of Charity of Montreal and Holy Angels 
School, Fort Chipewyan 1874-1924” 


Dr. E.D. Cook, Linguistics, University of Calgary 


T.A. Ferguson, Anthropology, “Native Wildlife 
Management in Northeastern Alberta” 


A.J. Haden, Geography, “Factors Influencing the 
Demand for New Agricultural Land in Northwest 
Alberta” 


P. Moore, Yukon Native Language Centre, “Tea 
Dance in Northern Alberta” 


R.T. Price, School of Native Studies, University of 
Alberta, “Negotiations and Settlement of the Fort 
Chipewyan Cree’s Land Claim” 


We wish to recognize the efforts of the research 
committee in the adjudication of grant applications. 
These include the committee chair Stuart MacKinnon 
(History, U of A), and committee members C. Betke 
(Historic Sites Service, Alberta Culture and Multi- 
culturalism), M. Forsman (Archaeological Survey, 
Alberta Culture and Multiculturalism), P. McCor- 
mack (Provincial Museum, Alberta Culture and 
Multiculturalism), J.E. Foster (History, U of A), 
T. Veeman (Economics/Rural Economy, U of A), and 
A. Moore (Boreal Institute, U of A). 
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